AND SINGING-CL 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY 


Yo. s21.—Vol. 97. 


Registered for transmission abroad, 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL F I STIV AL.| 
SEPTEMBER 7 | 
Principal Vocalists :— 
- EDWARD LLOYD. 
. W. WINCH. 
r. WATKIN MILLS. 
r SANTLEY. 
Miss FANNY DAVIES. 
Mr. CARRODUS. 
Mr. C. L. WILLIAMS. 


Nest, Gloucester. 


CLUB. 





& nd 
71 Or GO & 


Yadame ALBANI. 
Vis ANNA WILLIAMS. 
HILD A WILSON, 
me PATEY. 
Solo Pianist 
Leader 
Conductor ... 


Particulars of Mr. 
SOT TINGHAM GLE 1D 


The Committee of above ann 


VALUE £10 & = ARE | OEFE RED 


THE 


PRIZES 


FOR BEST 


GLEES FOR FOUR MALE \ 
Witn Prax 

Int ¢ short Solos for Tenor and Baritone or Pass to 

United Kingdom. The Copyright of all Glees sent for competi- 


to remain the property of their composers. 
tther particulars apply T. H. Selby, Hon. Sec., 


VT 


Ui 


CES 


oO ACCOMPANIMENT, 


Open 


Poultry Hotei, 


JULY 1, 1886. 


' education, with special facilities 


ASS CIRCULAR. 
MONTH. 


Price ake Post-free, sd. 
Annual Subscri inet Postage-free, 5s 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
CONCERT AGENTS, 
LIVERPOOL. 
McGUCKIN begs to 
ccept Concert and Oratorio FE 
2, New Bond Street, W., 





announce 


BARTON 
at he can nowa 


M aS 


Address, 


\ x 19 OR D (New 
WANTED.—Trial of BOYS’ VOICES, on Friday 
particulars 5 apply to the Precentor, New Colleg e, Oxford, 


>) ARIS.— CHOIR BOYS are 
the American Church in Paris. Advantages 

for the study of the 

: in Choir pane as to Board and Lodgi 


College). -CHORISTERS 
» July 9. For 





required for 
Fr 

Every car 
required, gc 
2 , Berners > St ret, Ww. 


ELECTION 
place on TugEspa 
n application to the 


THRE E 
F urther particulars 
. G. Bennett, The Close, 


EADING CHOIRBOY (¢ 
for St. John’s Church, Torquay 
in Gregorian Chanting and Anglican Serv 
and 13. Board and education free in Choir 
supervision of Vicar and Clergy. Apply, by 
Jj. W ebb, Esq., Montpellier Villa, Torquay, or to 
Airey, E:ngadine, Torqu ay. 


2; 


Salisbu ry. 


the Vicar, Rev. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


day, July 13, at ro a.m. ... 
day, July 14, at 10 a.m. 


L:xamination, l.C.O., Organ Plaving. 
Examination, IF.C.O., Paper Work 
A.C.O., Organ Playing. 
Paper Work. 


an 


Examination, A.C.O., 
Diploma Distribution. 
.. Annual General Meeting 
‘ination must send in nan ind fees 
we E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 
sell Strect, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


EMS OF THE OPERAS.” 
Conductor, JOSEF CANTOR. 
Unpreéceder nted success in Manchester. 
Unprecedented success in L ecds. 
Unprecedented success in Liverpool. 
Unprecedented success in Pre ston, 
Unprecedented success in Bolton. 
THE “GEMS OF THE OPERAS” CONCERT COMPANYS 
ises a highly trained Choir of Ladies and Gentleme: 1, assisted by 
ct Orchestra:— 
Principal — 


, July 15, at 10 a.m.. 
y Le Xair 


(Reg.) — 


Madame LAURA SMART. 
Solo Flute .. e Mr. V. L. NEEDHAM. 

(Of Messrs . Chas. Hailé’s and Edw. de Jong’s orchestras.) 
Mr. Cantor is now negotiating for dates during the ensuing season. 
\ll particulars, 50, Church Street, Liverpool. 


HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ 
next CONCERT will take place at Willis’s Rooms on Saturp 
dy To, at 8 o’clock. 
Mr, Alfred Gilbert, Hon. Sec., The W oodlands, & 89, Maida Vale. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC. (Inst. | 
87 New Building, Porchester Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Royal Exchange Buildings, City; 92, Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. Scholarships (resident or otherwise) for talent. Pro 
Pectus free, LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 
poy AM B RANCH, LONDON CONSER- 
VATOIRE of MUSIC.—The Director attends every Monday 
> award SCHOLARSHIPS and LONDON 
Sppointment only by addressing Secretary, London. 


INTRODUCTIONS. 
T° ORGANISTS and all LOVERS of MUSIC.— 
al Anew ORGAN is much needed for Billingboro’ Church, Lin- 
fp athire, A Fund for this object has already been started, to which 
in thee sretted contributions come in very slowly, Will all interested 
“ this kind of work add something? Donations of a shilling and 
Dwards will, be gratefully received and thankfully acknowledged by | 
r. W. H. ean, Organist, Billingboro’, Folkingham. P.O.O. are 
en Street (E.G Payable at "Billingboro’ 


St, 


SOCIETY.— The |g 


, 
The musical arrangements under the direction | 


ai CHOIR) MASTERS, &c 
f Mr. Fred Walker) is desirous a meetin: 
ment pn LEADER ina Choir, Address, Miss A. 
cester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
PAUL’ S, “Southwark.—ALTOS, 
BASSES WANTED, to com a V 
Weekly practice. Address, Vics ar, 94, Lambeth Road 


TENOR WAN TED, for Christ Church , Kensing- 
ton (near Gloucester Road and High Stree : Ra tilway Station 

| Must be able to chant and read n 

| days and one weekly Choir practice. 

and September. Salary, £15. Apply 

| Street, W. 


ANO (pupil 





| ENOR.—tThere is a VACANCY for 
| TENOR (good Reader) in a church in the Fa 
| Two se 
} dav, and evening service on 

Rehearsals, Friday evenings. 
Address, M., 


a SOLO 
h of London 
rvices on Sundays and Good Friday, cn 
Ash Wednesday 
Cathedra al mu 
3elgrave House, hi 


| 
\WWANTE D, for a Church 

| Hill Station (L.C. and D.R1,a TENOR and B ASS. Mu 
be good Readers and produce ‘satisfact ry references. £20 each per 
annum. Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Herbert Green, Wallington, 
| Surrey. 


at 
annum. 
caine Sy ar a } 


t 
t 


She PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.—There will shortly 
be VACANCIES for TWO ASSISTANT VICARS-CHORAL 
(Bass). Candidates must be under 30 years of age, and have beer 
regular Communicants of the Church of England to the rsa 

centor, Rev. W. Russell, 4, Amen Court, E.C. 


ANTED, for the W esley an Middle-ciass School, 

Truro, in September next, 2 RESIDENT MUSIC MASTER, 
who must be a good Teacher. Apply, with full particulars, to the 
| Head Master. 


K USICAL STUDENT.—An experienced Music 

Master can receive into his cor intry home (with another Pupil) 
ja young Gentleman desirous to qualify himself as a MUSICIAN. 
| This opening, being exce ptional, is fitted for the special case of one 
| unable or unwilling to enter any Public School or Academy. It is 
| available only for a youth of good breeding, education, and fair 
__ | promise, furnished with ample means. Address, M.G.E., Mus. Doc., 
Oxon.; Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, Ww. 


PRESIDENT PUPIL.—Mr. G. ERNEST LAKE, 
All Saints’, we n 


Organist and Musical Director, 
REQUIRES a gentlemanly YOUTH to train for a hie 
| fessional position. Daily Choral Service. Large Organ, Tone iw 
| Concert Grand, Music Library, and home comforts. Smatl Premium 
t for Youth with talent. 57, Br url: ington Road, North Kensington. 


“Apply 
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INAL NOTICES. 


PROFESSIO 


MADAME CARRIE BLACt 
(Pupil of the late Ma Sai ainte 2-Do 
Or hest ral, Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., 4a, § 


MADAME 


lame 


EMILIE CLARK (Sopran 
ide 
For Oratorios, Classi 
Address, 2, Welle! 


MIS S ADELINA CLARKE (So 
CLARKE, L.R.A.M. (Bari 
Organist) 

ts for Ore 


MR 
yids hf C. 


nto 


Kecit 


MISS MARJORIE EATON 

Yor Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
MISS FUSSELI 

Sainton-Dolhy, “a rly her 

(Artis t) of the Royal Acade: 

: address 


, 237, Kathe: 


, scree 1S 
TE HARPER AL) i. Rosas 
_ {Pup il or Go 

gs ter 

TR SSIE HOLT, 


- Street, Higher Broughton, cl 


S LOU 


of Si 
icerts, &c., 1 


D 
WARI D 
AW Sots (C 


1am. 


MADAME cian A WEST ( (Sc 
MISS LOTTIE WEST (¢€ 
rd 


Becthoven Villa, Road, H 


MISS MADELEINE WHARTON 
MDLLE. JOSE D’ARCONVILLE, 
(Contralto, of St. James's Hall an ndon C 

io, Italian Operatic, 
Wien 


pranc, 
ontralta). 
King Ra w 


eee 
ose, 


t, Oldham, 


MISS tie AD R.A OM. ote aaa 


haw Stre Lan 


}the “ ite eM ar 7 
4 oF the \ 
: contraltos that we ha 
“or Concerts, Lesson 
MAD, AME 


ical, Ballad 


2,9, Colville "hstetieg SAY 
TALBOT LEGG (C ontralte 
Sone s, Lessons § 


2d, Dalston 
ARET LEY L, AND (Co 


s, &c., addr 


MISS MARG 

(Certificated with Honour 
erts, Oratorio 
contralto solo 
introduc 

et Leyl 


PATTIE M a 


rt 


Ac.,ad 
‘But the 


rare 


M H oo 
(Pu ) s 
, Oratorios, &c 5 lk, Fulham Road 
MISS KATE MILNER (Contral { 


raico!. 
(Of the ( hali Scho ol of Mu 
rts, Ora 5 7 


MISS C. 


POOCK (Contralto and Pianist). 
Yor Oratorio: 


*, Ballads, &e., address, 68, Green Hil, Derby. 

MISS EDITH THAIRLWALL 

(Pupil of Mad 
,»Co ncerts 

MR. BDWD 

30, Lady 

MR. GEO. BUT 

Horours, Cert. R.A.M. ( 

For Oratorios, Concerts 


(Contralio). 
e Sainton-Dolby.) 


Oratorios , Teaching, &c., 5, Prove 


t Road, N.W. 
N 
TERWOR 


1886); Regehr 


~ MR. CHARLES k 
For Orato 


TH (Tenor). . 


, Cert. T.C.L. ( 


peeing . King William St 


Bla 


ENN ING HAM (Tenor 


MR. &. M ASON (Tenor). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, The Cathedral, Exeter. 


“MR. J. S SHAKESPEA RE ROBINSON Gieeerl. 


For Oratori os, Concerts, Address, Cathedral, Oxford. 


KWELL (Soprano, : 


ive are, $.Vi 


0). 


and Solo} N/ ‘ADAME 


{ 

| 

‘ 

1 

BopeHee) | 
| 


“MR. EDWARD MILLS (Baritone) 


(Pupil of d: B. Welct h, Esq 
Knowle Road, S.W. 


N I RANK M/ 


) 
35° 


Ballad U: 


atorio and 
Tor Oratori erts, 

Telegraphic addre ( , Lonc 
i OTT (Sane 
nN; SCOTT (Sopi 


t 


 LAUI 
hat all commur 
Con t 


SMART (S 


sp 


6 TT (Contralto) fil! 


sc of Mz 


(Si yprangdi, 
(Mezzo-Son. 


ontralto 


of Son: H ber 1 Ge. 4 
Re TRING YUARTETS, 
1]. : ee 


| to Ce 


~ r Dy 
Cues 
i¢ Tif. 


ICKWOOD, 
MISS C. L¢ 


vk Koad, She 


SC HOOL. 
SCHOOL 

3 Park,— 
5¢ f Roy al Aca ude 

1 es Pred 8 to 13 allowe 
Pupils not in on s 

s pavablein advance 

Violin Class to sc 


pherd’s P 


ay E R MANY. --- SERCOMBE, 

¥ tant Mistress at the Norwich High S 
| number of Pupils cial 

is ‘ to study 

Danneckerstras 


: » AL LISON instructed = Post Candid: ates 
assed RECENT EXAMINATIONS for : 
and T.C.D. (1884), MUS. BAC., CA? 

C.D. (1886); MUS. BAC., OXON. ; Cam! 

36). mst Mus. Bac,, Oxon. 6), LI 
“With Honours ” (1886), 

ction, 1885); Toronto (five 

More than 170 Certificats 

gained by Dr. Atitson’s Pupils at M 

von the GOLD MEDALS for excellen 
and Plan or Design at Manchester in 1855 and 1876. 
Orchestration, and Revision of Musical Eoredtioan 
respondents anywhere. Personal instruction in 
Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nels« 


V Rk. M. J. MONK, Mus. Be “ ony i informs 


former Pupils and others t med te 





HARMONY, CO UNTE RPOINT, an 


wil be happy to reply to kk 
Basha 


daine a 
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AVN : . \ oO ‘ 
1an’s Musical 
for the transaction of all 
Professional and General), 

% STREET, , LOD ‘D6 


I= ORL 
tEPRE 


Mu sicu l 


\xT 
Ji, W. 


Inocp4 4 
WO Ge NE 


sien 


= Fs een 


mat. 


TR. STEDMAN 


CHOIR-LBOYS estivais, 


undertake 
stails) for Banquets of 
shit t notice 
“ORCH ESTRAS | 
STEDMAN 


ORCHESTRAS for 


City 


1S pre 


EDMA) N vill be 





R, CROW, of Ripon C 
MONY, COUNTERPOINT, 


7 


bate 


z 


“ 


NiUS. 


Bac., Cantal 


allows, 


USe, 


D* pr rep 
DIDATES for MUSIC: ; 
= Wolverhampton Road, § 
SURRITT LANE, 
Medalist, 
Road, Stoke Newington 
y, Cc punterpo 
. KARN 


for 


Mus. Bac., ‘Cantab., PI 


fus sic cal Examinations by B 


., First Class, 


RESIDENT ARTICLED Pt 
; by the OR GAN ast of Ware Parish 
in ce pref Ff 

moderate, 


Agenc 


i 


CY 


| Orchestral and Church wor! 


URS | 


iarm¢ 


A 


aie 
| as Juvenile MUSIC bes oe LRNESS. 


PROFESSOR of MUSIC in the North of London, 
having a large connection, and holding an Appointment at 
important High Church, is in want of an AR oe ED PUPIL. I 


cellent opportunity for a quiring great general experience | 
Premium req ak One who cou 


and Violin Le ; at once preferred. 
», Ewer and Co., 1, Berner ; 


take Elem 


ta 
Adcress, Verax, 


* i 


entary Pianoforte F 
Messrs. Novellc 


, advantag 
Moderate 


s Street, WwW. 


TEACI 
sat Leipzi 
1 or 
re of Mr. 


1! i 
z tas 


JIANOFORTE and 
(German als o if req year 


, Beta, ca 


er, either as ARTICI 


good he rano 
i Co., 


] KE 
io, 


> legibly COPIED a 


e. Pianotaught. C. 


G AN PRACI TICE 
yes Oe r, upon a Cc 


t pedals, &e.; blov 


o 
MWORK bey 


ite s 


1 Orta t 


W \/ 


IX PARISI 
RG: "ioe 


tials t 


Sea TE D, for th 


iT 
\ 


Je dvedke dvd, 


Address 


ry te 
1, Berne 


> NGAGEMENT 
STRUCTOR in MUSIC 
1 long ext 
Pir 


Trinity College 


eilent refere nces. 


rs Street, W. 
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‘bee 2 upwards of 20 years’ experience, will 
take TEMPORARY or DEPUTY DUTY. J. S. Cresweil, 
Tamworth. 





N ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER of several 
years’ experience is open to immediate ENGAGEMENT in 
L ond on. E., 51, Cumberland Street, S.W. 


(YRGANIST and CHOIRMASTER (Cathedral 
V7 education), Communicant, is open to an ENGAGEMENT ina 
Town where there is a good opening for a Music and Singing Master. 
Excellent testimonials and references. Address, Organist, care of 
Lyon, Cricket St. Thomas, Chard, Some rset. 


O SI 


Nirs. 

SASIDE ORGANISTS.—T my Organist and 
Divector of the Choir of Church in fas! hionable suburb of London 

can DEPUTIS for three weeks in —— or September. Choral 

Services and ¢ good Organ. L etters to B. » Public Hall, Beckenham. 
KGAN.—A Lady wishes fora temporary —* as 

ORGAN 1S’ l during the months of July and Augus 
iillipson’s L ibrary, Kingston- on-Thames, $ 





J.P. 1 


RGANIST, in favourite Summer resort in South 

of Scotland, would like to exchange Church pote with 

Organist in or near London, during August. Address, G. A., Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer ar dCo., 1, Berner Street, W. 


ASSIST: ANT PUPIL.—Youth. years of age, 
ri who could take a Service and assist in if required, 
cesires SITUATION as 
also acted as Deputy. Moderate salary or 
Good organ indis sable. Mr. Prendergast, 
Church, Wem, Saloh. 4 


JIANOFORTE TUNER WANTED. 


experienced, Li hee toacompetent man. Appl 


4 il 


17 
Teaching, 
above. Has had charge of 
board and residence. 
Organist, 





Must 
y, Graham, 


V 7 AN PED, : a | thorough ly ef efficient nt PL. IANOF ORTE 
REGULATOR and RE PAIRER. 

Aime dion set ans and Harmoniums, and one who can tune 

: need preferred. Address, with fuil particulars, to Smith, Oxford Road 

: “Tanchester, 

ie 

4 thorou rs 


Must be a . 


American 





y TUNER. 

A practical kne »wledge 
spensable. Permanent ¢: ior 
rs. Novello, Ewer and eo. 1,B 


) TUNER W ANTE D. Must be 


le man, with good address. Send ph me, and 
Du ck, Son and Pinker, Music Bb 


7 Tt y ANTE D, immediately, a TUNER (married p re- 
VY ferred), to r age a country Business; for terms apply, by 
tter, to Messrs. Kir ) gor Son, Soho Sq 1are, London. 
PIANOFOR rE TUNER, &c—SITU ATION 

a bove. Can Tune well; usec ¢ ing 

| Good references phi I 


cller 





TUNE Rs $s eeks E} NG 
ble. Understands Harmo 
Ewer eal Ge, 1, Berners 


bi NER and RE £ AIRER, expe: 
PARTIAL he Pg NT. Town or 
da Road, Stam{ ord Hill, 


\NOP ORTE 


require 


D1: 
rienced, 


A. A., 15, Olin 


REQU IRE D, by an 
TUNER. Address,” J. V. 
Northgate, Cleckhez ton. 


“NER, WANTED, bya : oung 
SITUATION in a Re! Mu 
Can tune well, Address, S. HL. 
srs Street, W. 


experienced TUNER (Blind) seeks a 
TION in Town or Country. Wages moderate. 
. Peacock, 19, Sydney Street, Oakley Square, N.W. 


‘ei: TDOOR TUNER.—SITUATION REQUIKED 

as above, by first-class TUNER, for three or four days a week 
cr full time, in town or suburbs. Has tuned for leading professcrs. 
\. Jenn, 2, Jeffrey Street, Kentish Town Koad, N.W. 


ADY ASSISTANT REQUIRED, for a MUSIC 

a WAREHOUSE. Must have thorough knowledge of the Cata- 

sues and be good Pianist. Apply, enclosing photo, H. T., Messrs. 
Jerners Street, W. 


FOUTH (20) REQU IRES SITU ATION, in- doors, 

as IMPROVER to the TUNING in MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 

Is a good Pianist and Violinist. Me ould give time. Address, P. W. T., 
Messrs, Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


QITUATION REQUIRED, in MUSIC” 
v HOU SE , by a Lady Assi tant, who is a good player. 
M.D. C., Messis. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, 


experienced 
R., care of Mr, 


PION 


ANOF ORTE 


‘UAT 
[A 
t, Musicseiler, 


Banyo age d2 
a 5 conn 
Novel lo, Ewer 


Bu ines 
R ih. yp srs. 
SITUA- 
Address, 


<swvello, Ewer and Co., 1, 


WARE- 
Apply to 
Ne 





"| logue, 


| NEW PREMISES, at 300 


| Tunings, 
a smail Choir; | © 
Parish | 
be ; 

and Publish« 
| offered for sale, Est 


| Les sons given by hig 


One who understand 8 | 
in case of | 


| Lond 


| best manner, on lowe 


|] MporTa 


| application. 





We a SITUATION as MANAGER or 

TRAVELLER in Sheet Music Trade. 21 years’ ex perience, 
16 years in present situation. Well up in catalogues. G. W., Messrs, 
Novello, E wer and Co. .y 1, Berners Street, Ww. 


UNING CONNECTION. —W ANTE D, * 
PURCHASE. London or Suburbs. H. T., 10, Castle Street, 
Ox ford Street, W. 


LD-ESTABLISHED MUSIC BUSINESS on 
Welsh Coast (North- West) to be DISPOSED OF. First-class 

Hiri ing and Tuning connection. Good opening for Teaching. § 
xtures, and goodwill at a valuation. Executors, Fairlight Villa, 
Golk 1en Hillock Road, Birmingham. Y 


| } ATE and CO., 300, Regent Street 
4 W., beg res eactls lly to inform the Music Trade and the Pro- 
fes — that they have PU RCHASE D the BUSINESS of the late 
re BLOCKLE Y, 72, Berners Street, W., together with many o: 
the ltd oe copyrights from his important’ Catalogue. 
Co. also beg to notify that the business is now carried on at 3 ; 
Street, to which address all orders should be se song A compl ath Catz 
with § several new and important additions, may now be had o: 
application. 

Acatr and Co., 300, Res sent Street, L ondon, W. 


ate Agate and 
ve now opened thei: 


WN’ ICE.—AGATE and CO. 

4 Pritchard), of 68, Gracechurch Street, { 

,» REGENT STREET. Orders for Music 

will receive prompt attention. Violin 

nso long celebrated—4 length E, 6d, 
. each, post-free. AGATE and Co. 


Pianos on Hire, &c., 
or W pos they have be 
ine ;, solo E, 1s 
300, eeent Stre et, W. 


AA ARRIOTT and W ILLI AMS, Ac: ademy House, 
AV. 295,Oxford Street, W.,. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 

MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Compo: ers’ Works s Revi 

sd in the best style and at lowest charges, and afterwa 

imates free. Approved MSS. purchased. Private 

with use of Pianos for Profe ssors’ teaching use, OF Anda actice, 

hly qualified Professors on Pianoforte, Violin 

Guitar, and all instrument Sir armony, &c. 

kers for -_ ish or three vears system 
f Vale e not to be excelled, For 


Rooms, 
Flute, Banjo, ‘ging 
PIANOFORTES by all M 
VIOLINS (old and new), Str 


| terms, lists, &c., apply, 205, Ox ford Street, W. 


59, AMATEURS and PROFES — S eho to 
niyo erat McDOWELL, regent St. 
don, undertakes Revis ing and Publis hing al in the 


d VOr 
t terms. E stimates given on receipt of MSS, 





ANT TO MUSICSELLERS. — Having 
in Europe, ord ers rece ived in 
ogue on 


n receipt of 


the largest and most varied stocl 
the morning are executed the same day. 
Parcels of Music sent on ‘‘s 
7 o Lone dor n references or a depo: 


Ms given on rec 
London: B. WILtiaMS, 19, Paternoster Row, £.C. 
Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property, 
* TESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
LV 47, yereelles Square, London, W.C., hold SPE CIAL SALES 
ot MUSIC AL INS TRU MENTS on or about the 2oth of every 
month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copy ts, 
sks facturers’ ‘Plant, &e are held as occasion may 
te or Legacy Duty, or for Public or 
catio n 


plied. 


6 Stops (CC to [), 
dulciana, metal ; lieblich 
wood, all in 


NI EW ORG. AN for SALE. 
4‘ open diapason, metal; gamba, metal ; 
gedacht, wood and metal; principal, metal; piccolo, 
e ncral swell except open diapason; octave and half of ‘pedal Price 
Also. a Second-hand Organ with 7 stops (CC to F), Price £20 
Apely to Messrs. Nicholson and Co., Organ Build ers, Worcester. 


( RGAN for SALE. A fine-toned Instrument. 
Z Great organ, 11 stops; swell organ, 9 stops (all of which go 
through to CC, except the gemshorn); pedal organ, 3 stops; six com- 
position peda!s, Full particulars on application to W. White, Music 
Warehouse, Grantham. 
oR SALE, CHURCH ORGAN. 
two Manuals, and Pedals. Price £100. 
Trustam, Organ Builders, Bedford 


- — — ———$$_———— 

YHAMBER ORGAN, by Gray and Davison, one 

row of keys; compass CC to G, 4} octaves; pedal ——— 

2 octaves and 3 notes. CCC to E; 12 oo lh 1 with general swell 

and 3 composition pedals. At presen 1t - Oxford, Address, D. S. 
Hadleigh House, Windsor. 





Sixteen Stops, 
Apply to Messrs. 





nd Co. 


louse, 
General 
raved 
srward 
Private 
ractice, 
Violin 
ny, &e. 
1 ystem 


necrs, 
5 ALES 


Messrs. 


a 
N, one 
ompass, 
al swell 


s, D.S. 
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OR SALE, Three-manual ORG. AN, 21 stops; 
fine toned instrument, handsome case, richly decorated sibs 
&c., &c. Apply to the London Music Publishing Company, Limited, 
54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


RGAN for SALE.—A CHAMBER or CHANCEL 
ORGAN. Two manuals (great), open diapason, Lieblich flute, 
principd al swell, dulciana, stopped diapason, pedal, bourdon (29 notes), 
couplers, great to pedals, swell to pedals; radiating, concave pedals, 
solid mahog: any case. Price very reasonable. Builder, Brinpry, 
Sheffield. Apply to Mr. C. Martin, Organ Beilder, St. Clement's, 
Oxford. 
RGAN for 
and couplers, ae bou 
gany case. Price £So. T . Willis, 


\RGAN (fined toned). 
pedal, o open diapason, £125. Ingram, Bt 
Grove, Holloway, N. 


(\RGAN for SALE. 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 8 ft. gin. high. 

Mahogany case, pedals, two octave . principal, diapason stopped, 
flute, dulciana, fifteenth. In perfect order. Cash only—what offers ? 
G.E.C 2+) 83, High Street, Camden Town. 


CC ORGAN, nearly new, 56 notes, 2} of pe dals ; 
bourdon, 16 feet, 7 stops. Gothic case, 12 feet high, 7-6 wide, 
4-3 deep, with or without genera alswell. Price £60. C. +5 od fa Co., 
Organ Builders, Nottingham. 
RGAN (Pipe), CC to F, 
Front Pipes. S did Tone. 
f12, or part exchange larger Organ. 
Birmingham. 
RGAN for SALE. Price 
modern Instrument, of two seat 5 (CC to G), Pedals (CCC to 
F), 30 Stops (12 on Great, 11 on Swe n Pedal, , 
HEDGELAND.  Suitabl or b Shurch = purpe 
superior Tone. Full print d par be obt sined, : 
ment to be seen, on application k Bradley, 7, Grove Lane, 
Stamford Hill, London, N. 


Vy ANTED, Secondhand C ORG. \N (two manuals 
and pedals), from 15 to 25 stop ate price and dimensions 
tothe Rev. A. H. Stevens, Mus 


EVERAL PIPE ORGANS, suitable for Church, 
Chapel, or School, to be SOL D ct ti ake room for factory 
sion. 3 —_ 1 ) 1 ; 6 stop, £25; 

6 stop sand swell, £ 1 Bourdon pedal ? 
£85; 9 stops, with gene Pea rdon peda some Illuminated 
Speaking Front, 16 feet high, {12 21 and 22, Bridge 
Street, Bristol. 





SALE.—Two manuals, cight stops 
don pedals, in hands ome maho- 
29, Minories, E.C. 


Two-manual, 17 stops, 
Tr ard Place, Eden 





Mahogany Case, Gilt 
Four Stops. Room wanted. 


J. A., 395, Nechells Park Road, 





£400, or offer. <A 


. Bac., The , Dover. 


ont & 
nd Co, 


Chamber 


lilder indis 


manuals and pedals. Mc 
to Rev. H. 


ensable. Full partic 
Picande, Bromley, Ker 


RG AN PED. AL ‘S, Concave and Radi ated, Full) 
ss, and Action for ining hing to Pianoforte. Price, in 
4 S. The Priory, L arkhall Rise, S.W. 


price 


fgets 1.— WANTED, a Chambe ‘ other | | 
ORGAN, suitabie for ar on Ct h seating 400. Two} - 


| 


VINSW FORTIS PE RF ECTION-ACTION| 


ORGAN PEDALS and 
SALE, cheap. Nearly new. 
Brackley, Northamptonshire. 

MERICAN ORGAN for SALE, in patiees condi- 
tion, by CLlovan and Warren, with patent qt ying tut 
17 stops, €1 rows of vibrator s of 5 octaves each. Wa ae case, solid 
handsome. Effectiv vell Vox Hun lana. Price £60. List 
5 guineas. Address, Mr. Walter Gauthorpe, 
16, ‘Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WANT ED, a Second-hand AMERICAN ORGAN, 
with 23 Octaves of Pedals. Please send price and particulars, 
to A.C. P., . Southampton Row, Ne ses 


PEDAL H;z ARMONIU M for S: ALE.—13 stops, 290 | 
notes, and 2 fortes; pedals, 2 stop 58 notes. yer 

bellows. Suitable for sm al Church or Chapel Grand 

Price {40 or r offer, H. Cokayne, 581, Holloway Road, N, 


YW. BLAND (from Messrs. Hill and Sons, 

+ London), practical ORGAN BUILDER, Chatham, Kent. 

New organs, two manuals and pedals, from {60; bourdons, £10 per 
octave extra, Tunings for all parts of the country yearly or casually, 


oR Bb) RAL ORGAN WORKS, Manchester. S.W.— 

W. E. RICHARDSON, Builder to her Majesty ORGANS for 
Church, besa or School, from £35. Several New and Second-hand 
Organs on Sale. 


ATTACHMENT, for 


Price £4 10s. . Stranks, 


and 
Organ, care of 


at once, 





PIANO, for | 


| 
| 
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VIOLIN AND BOW 


MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


ar 


From Rome, Papua, AnD Nap 


ECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &¢e ce Price Lists, 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


ADDRESS. 


ner 


<SAL EXHIBITION, 1878 
* ACADEMY (Fine Arts} 


51; 


No oTHER 


~ “prea 

B. CCLLI> WeM IZ di 
VIOLONCELLO, AND 
ARTISTIC HOUSE 


VIOLIN, 


TAYA 


FRAN 


YAPPA VIOLIN for SALE. 


Rector, , Pens haw, Fence Houses, Cot y Dur 


FORSTER VIOL ONCELLO, 1787. 


ondition, Red varnish; e: — nt tone. Price, with « 
lo, 115, George Str eet, Limer 


STRINGS.—Finest 


thirteen 


hah 


ious 
post-free as sample, for 
Newbury. 


Italian, three firsts, 
stamps.—A!p! Cary 





VIOLIN STRINGS to stand at Concert Pitch.— 
Five Firsts (Gut or Silk) or Two Everlasting Metallic String 
»st free for 13 Tahaig het NT MACHINE »E 
for Violia, Viol : i t 


Price Lists 


M erat W. E. 
awarded a GOLD 
| TION, the Sole GOLD MI 
35, for VIOLIN, VIOL ONCE LLO, 


hy E SSRS. W. .E. HIL ‘ ‘and SONS (the E xperts 
2 to the Historic Music ae Collection, Inventions E yn 
1885) give opinion 5 as to the 

fee. Old Vio! ins, Violas, an 

sion. Particulars on application. 

Established 1745. 


FE RASS, REED 
BANDS, PIANOVORTES, and HARMONIU} 
wholesale prices, at J. Mooi Buxton Road, Hu 
with drawings of every instrument, post-free. ~ 
band, Patronised by the Army, Navy, and Bi fle Corps, 


SONS have 
INS EXHIBI 
ARTS, 


HILL and 
MEDAL at the INVENTI( 
-DAL, SOCIETY O1 

ind BOW MAKING. 


» STRING, and DRUM and Fi 


FE 
MiS supplied at 





LARGE STOCK of SECOND-HAND HAR- 

MONIUMS and AMERICAN ORGANS always for SALE at 
Reduced Prices. No charge for packing or carriage. Descriptive 
Price Lists post free. Haynes and Co., Importers of Musical Instru- 
ments, Cecilia Hall, Malvern. 
ACCURATE METRONOMES, s.,  post-free. 

Rudiments of Singing, 1s. per dozen. Singing-Class Tutor, 
lath edition, 6d. each, D. Scholefield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 








‘ R. WILLIS (established 1827), Maker and 

e Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Ha armonium Reeds 
Music Strings, Wire, &c., Violins, Concertinas, &c., 29, Mir nories, 
London. L ‘ist for stamp. 


ur OWER * ORGAN WORKS. — ~ Specifications 

made out for Organs. Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and 
Tuning by experienced Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand 
Organs and Materials. T. Willis, 29, Minories, London, 
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BASKER’S 
UNIVERSAL LOZENGES 


ARE SIMPLY INVALUABLE TO SPEAKERS AND 

MRS. SCOTT SIDDONS writes 
“Tthink very highly of your Lozenges after a 

MISS JESSIE JONES, R.A.M., writes :-— 


“Thave much pleasure in testifying to the excellent effe ect | 
produced by your Lozenges upon the throat and voice.” 


MRS. MU NDELLA writes :— 








thorough 








send another 2s. 9d. tie. of your Lozenges, which I 


have already found so usefi 


MR. 





writes: 
* They restore the voice when suffering from a cold far b 
I 


than any Lozenges I know, and I have tried a large 


assortment.’ 
MR. HENRY CROSS, R.A.M 
ses I finda valuable rem 


they are the 





MK. SWIF IF T, inane athedral, writes 
k them excellent for the voice and throat. 
nmanda ane sale” 


NEW WWCOME, Rao. 


mu ch { 
of your Loz 
> bronchitis, &c. . ) 
They contain no narcotic.” 
asthm: a, bronchit is, huskiness , tickling 
{dry throat, bronchial irritatio: n, croup , &c., they a 


ly in tins 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Free by post for r4 or 3 
ew slesale, W. Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard, London, 
’atent Medicine Houses. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


A. BASKER, F.C.S., 


ICAL Cw IEMIST & AN ALYST, BRIDGWATER, ENGLAND. 


: (nvaluable aids to the voice.” —Rev. Ic Ivisyit Fi NES. 

i VOICE.—Instant aueonen full volume 
and power by using JAMES’S “SINGER'S FRI ‘ 

( iS. Valuable hints on voice with each box. St: 
, of W. James, Chemist, Highgate Road, 

Chemists everywhere. 
AMES’S * SINGER’S FRIEND” LOZENGES.— 
Testimo 


iais from all parts of the kingdom, certifying these 
rs for the voice and throat. 


A\TY PN x . JATTARAQA 

CURE OF DEAFNESS. 
N OISES in the EARS.—Rev. E. J. SILVER 
4 invites members of the mu 
or other Aural Troubles to send for his work on the ¢ 4 
300th Thousand, post-free for €d., with letter of advice if case be t od 
Free consultations daily, from 11 to 4; Saturday, 11 to 1. Address, 
Rev. E. J. Silverton, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


JAMES CONACHER AND SONS 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Gold Medal awarded, Bradford Technical School Exhibition, 1822. 


Sdecificat tions and Es stimates free of cha 


DL ANOS. —860 Pianos, 350 American Organs Sa 
IMMEDIATE SALE,—In consequence of the retirement of the 
artner of the Firm of T. D'ALMAINE 

, the whole of the above Stock is now offi 

ction in Price, to effect a speedy Sale. 

s’ warranty given with every Instrument. 

guis., 20 guis., 

T. D’Almaine and Co., 91, Fins 


NINE SACRED DUETS 
FOR Be RANO AND CONTRALTO, 
COMPOSED BY 
IENRY SMART. 
| No. 6. Where the weary 
rest, 
7. Vox Matutina. 





Sinden, N.W,, 


Deafness ¢ 


Pianos, 12 gu 


24 § ris. : en bury Pavement, E.C. 


. There was joy in Heaven. are at 

The Lord is my shepherd, 

3. When brighter suns, ” 

. Faint not, fear not, » 9% By Babylon’s waters, 
» The Sabb ath Bell. 9. E vening. 
Price Two Shillings ‘and Si xpence 


London: NoveLto, Ewrr and Co. 


SINGERS. 


FARLEY SINKINS, Iexeter Cathedral, | 


Y | selves. 


TON he 


al profession who may be sufferir ing | 


d CO. (established | 
ed at an enormous 
Easy terms arranged, and | 


i} 
&c.; Organs, 5 guis., II guis., 15 guis. 
' See from his post Euph 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO’S 
PRIMERS 
MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 

NOW READY 
HECTOR BERLIOZ 
FREDERiC CHOPIN 

ROSSINI 
MEYERI 





CHERUBINI 


ONE SHILLING ‘EACH. 


PROSPECTUS 5 
sed since Mr. Jos gh Bennett began, in 
S of b biograph ical notices which are : 
J nal ; purpose wasa lim ited ger! tot 
light t upon the persot j 
elect dand arrange: 


series had for first title 
” 


om their ints yee otl er writing Ye 
“ The Great Comp sers, sketched by them 


co on sta upon the remarkable 


ions in the case of the com- 
2a, and to issue the notices 
of Musical Biography” i 
mentary work will allow, r 
id to record the princi 
y nis helps the unders 
\ These 1 Tve, therefore, asa 
towards acquaintan 1 the gen id compositions of the master: 
to whom they are devote: 
For the copious 
no apology is C 
timate ¢ 


made 1 letters, &c., throug thout, the 


They are the best material upon which 


aracter. 


series, 
> base an ¢ 


“ARRANGEM ENTS 
PIANOFORTE. 


Arranged by 
DrerTuoLp Tours 


a 


REDEMPTION 

MORS ET VITA 

OHN'’'S ELIJAH 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH i 
MOZART'S FIRST MASS ... 
SECOND MASS 
SEVENTH MASS 
TWELFTH MASS ... 
REQUIEM MASS ... 

London: Novi LLO, EWER 


TO CHOR: AL SOC IETIES. 


A FEW CC REMAINING OF THE 


<T m_re EF 
SELECTI ‘ON F MU 
med by the Choral Soci ho took part i: 
at the National Music } at the Cr 
THEY WILL BE SUPPLIED AT 
SIXPENCE EACH. 
PRICE SIXPENCE (92 PAGES) 
rates flies (“ Belshazzar ”) 
Be not afraid (Motett) 3 Pa a 
Hark the deep tremend Voice. ove 
The people shall hear and be afraid " ” 
| Sir Patrick Spe ns * 
| Why, my soul, art t thot u so vexed (P calm 3 ii. Vis 
CLASS II., PRICE SIXPENCE (50 PAGES),—1873. 
Cherubim and Seraphim (“ Jephtha’’) aaa ..» Handel. 
O God, who in Thy heavenly hand ( (“Jos sep oh "y es Handel. 
Jehovah, Lord God of Hosts (Motett) . ae | ee 


GOUNOD’S 


MENDELSS 


OW WW wwWUrLN 


” 
. J. Pittman 
r id Co, 


SIC 


CLASS I.,, 


... Handel. 
; Bach. 
Hayda. 
Handel. 

... Pearsall. 
Mendelssohn. 


Hosanna to the Son of David (Anthem) ay os . Gibbons. 
heart (Ballet)... ES - om Morley. 
sucking bees (Madrigal) ie aay eee we. Wilbye. 


London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


Fire, fire my 
Sweet honey 





simple, 
Organi 


a 


WwWwWwWWw wnwurun s 


Jandel. 

Bach. 
Haydn. 
landel. 
sarsall. 
Issohn. 


landel. 
[andel. 
Spohr. 
bbons. 
forley. 
Vilbye. 
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HARVEST ANTHEMS & HYMNS. 


All Thy works praise The 
sed be the Name of th p ord... 
glad and rejoi 


Bles 
Fear not, O land, be 
Fear not, O land = 
Give unto the Lord the glory 
God said, Behold, I have given 

isthe Lord... 

I give thanks unto Thee 
] give thanks unto Thee 
it magnify Thee, O God 

melody v pithie 5 your hearts 

ve thanks oe . 


A pai sr man 

0 Lord, how ifo 

se the can rd. 
the Lord, O Je 
the Lord, Or m 


s the Lord's 
arth is the Lord’s 


fo tring earth, the genial showers 
, 


1¢ earth ren 


the earth re 


ell in the , ws ies 
ont 1don: Noveiio, Ewer 


HY MNS WITH ’ 


HA RVES [ 


SELECTED FROM “THE Hy 


“TWELVE 


ry time hath ended 
ye than rkful people, come 
I *r, Whose creation 
i of the harvest, Thee we hz 
ner comes again 
¢, O praise our Heavenly Kir 
er ended, harvest o’er 
0 Lord of heaven, and earth, and sea 
Weasien Bi 


FOR HARVEST, 


JUBILEE CANTAT. 


THE 
(HARVEST CANTATA) 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHEST 
COMPOSE! 
ce VON WEBER 
Op. 58. 

Edited, and the Pianoforte Accomp animent revised, | N 
Prout. The word : translated from the German version of ics 
the Rey. J. Troutpeck, D.D. 

Octavo, rs. . Full Score, 21s.; Orchestral Parts, 15s 
Lond on: 2 NOVELL o, Ewer and Co. 


London 





> BY 


M. 


HARVEST FE oS STIVAL ANTHE IMS, XG. 
“ Popular, easy, melodious, and effective.” Com 1 by C 
PRAISE THE LORD, O MY SOUL. New 
FEAR NOT, O LAND, 4th Thousand _... : Sg 
AND GOD SAID, LET THE EARTH. 17thE n bee 
THEY THAT SOW IN TEARS. 4th Edition (with Duet) 
alg HOW AEIFOLS. 4th Thousand. For Par 
olrs 

feses A Joy FUL NOISE. 
gl ICAT AND NUNC 
| TE DEUM in F, 4th Edition 
C Sung at numerous Choral Festis 

OMMUNION SERVICE in F.. New 
London: Weekes and Co., 14, Hanover St reet, Reger nt Street, 


E PLOUGH THE FIEL DS. Harvest Tune, 
, td. Te Deum, “set to a quadruple chant,” 2d. Although 
simple, a great favourite where introauced, Addres s, CALEB SIMPER, 
Tganist, Worcester, 


“sth Thousand 


DIMITTIS in F 6th “aus 





ent eae 








| 
TRA| 














Just published. 
NEW RVEST ANTHE) 


EAT IS THE LO 


SYDE NHAM. 


ly 
aie 


GR RD 


“O GIVE THANKS 


A. SYDE: , 
price rid 


NEW HARVEST 


} 
1€ 


IT 


Easy, melo 


THe 


| ANTHEM FOR HARVEST 
I MEN WOULD PRAIS 


OSEPH C. BRIDGE, M 
ist of Chester Cathedral 


OVELI 


HAR\ ax Sr 
THANKSGIVING MA 
FOR THE ORGAN 
J. BAP TISTE CALKIN 
One Shilling ar 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co 
NEW HARVEST CAROL. 
AND REAPING, Word 
ind Co. 
ST ANTHEM.— I — IL L 
2, O GOD, MY KING, by 1. Jo! 


“Lon ton: NOVELLO, Ewer and Co, 

TUNE for the 

THE FIELDS, by 
The usual 

No VELLO 


for TRINITYTIDE. 


Harvest 
ART 
etoc! 


WER anc 


sw 
: et GH 
Price 2d. 
London: 


ANTHEMS 


Plessed is the man 

Blessing and glory 

Grant, O Lord.. 

Holy, holy, holy. pe 

How ‘goodly are Thy ‘tent ioe 

How lovely are Thy dwellings 

I am Alpha and Omega 

I beheld, and lo! 

I know that the Lo rd is 5 great 

In humble faith . 3 

In Jewry is God known 

In sweet consent 

I saw the Lord... 

1 will magnify ... 

I will sing of Thy power 

I will sing unto the Lord 

Lord, we pray Thee ... 

O Father blest... 

O taste and see 

O taste and see 

O taste and see 

Stand up and bless... 

The Lord is my Shepherd .. 

The Lord is my Shepherd . eee 

The Lord will comfort Zion oe 

Whatsoever is born of God... 
London: Nov 


. Sir H. On ike! 
ELLO, Ewer and Co. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PresIDENT: THE EARL _ OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 28. 

Students (Professional and Amateur) are received for a complete 
course of musical training, or for a single study. Scion following 
is a list of the subjects taught, with names of Professors :- 

4 LARMONY. —Prof. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., itceitiies J. Stark, 

lus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus.D., Prof. Jas. Higgs, Mus.B. CountER- 
morectad | J. Stark, Mus.B., Prof. Jas. Higgs, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, 
Mus.D. ForM anp OrcHESTR ATION.—Prof. E. H. Turpin, L.Mus. 
Musicat Acoustics (University Lectures)—W. H. Stone, M.A., 
M.B., F.R.C.P, Pranororte.—Prof. Bradbury Turner, Mus.B., Miss 
Alma Sanders, L.Mus., F’. G. Cole, L.Mus., G. E. Bambridge, L.Mus., 
Orcan.—W. Pinney, Mus.B., C. E. Willing, F. G. M. Ogbourne. 
FicurepD Bass PrayinG.—Prof. E.H. Turpin, L.Mus. SoLo Srncina, 
—A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. H. Nappi, Wallace Wells, Miss Kate 
Steel, C. E. Willing, Walter Bolton. THe ART OF PIANOFORTE 
Accomp ANIMENT.—C. E. Willing. Viotin.—J. T. Carrodus, L. Szcze- 
panowski, VioLtonceLLo.—E. Woolhouse. Dovusrir Bass.—John 
Reynolds. Frure.—John Radcliff, W. L. Barrett. Osor.—-A. J. B. 
Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. CLartnet.—H. Lazarus. Harp.—Ernest 
R. Lockwood. Horn.—T. E. Mann. Orcui STRAL Crass.—George 
Mount. Musicav History.—Prof. E. H. Turpin, L.Mus. Sicuit- 
SINGING.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus. Cuorat Crass.—F, 
Cole, L.Mus. Vocar AND AuRAL PuystoLocy (Lectures).—C, 
-\rmand Semple, B.A., M.B. Votce Propuction CLass ‘aio - 
A. Visetti. IraLran.—Prof, A. Farinelli, Frencu.—D. Hovelacque, 
Lb.é¢s L. German.—l’, Ludwig. 


Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the 

nefit of Students of the College. 

The fee for Three Studies (¢.g., Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony) 

Five Guineas per term. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each term, and 
there are three terms in the year. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit 
astoage. There are Evening as well as Day Classes. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College 

>Xaminations at reduced fees. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be 
obtained, post-free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, 


London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


ALBUMS OF GERMAN SONG 


NGLISH, 


SELECTED, AND THE WORDS TRANSLATED INTO E 
BY 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


TWENTY-SEVEN SONGS 


BY 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


‘The swallow’s flying West. 
Alone. 

Return. 

The wounded youth. 
Could I but once forget. 
So secretly. 

Serenade, 

Longing. 

The Kiss. 

At Parting. 

Parted. 

The Smith. 

To an Aolian Harp. 


A Troth. 
Love and Spring (1). 
Love and Spring (2). 
Far over the field. 
Amongst strangers. 
West-wind blowing. 
Spring. 
My loved one has left me. 
The reason why. 
4A Symbol. 
Nightingales. 
Faithful love. 
Alone she stood by the window. 
A Memory. 
London: Nov ELLO, Ewer and Co. 


~ PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


EDITED bY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Price OnE SHILLING Eacn. 
Votumes LI, IL, IL, 1V., V., CLoru, Four Sit_iincs EACH, 
Vow ME I, Votume III, 
. Compositions by Bach. | No, 7. Marches. 
. Compositions by Bach, 8. Marches. 
. Compositions by Bach. 9. Marches. 
VotumeE II, Votume IV, 
. Compositions by Handel. | 10. Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 
5. Compositions by Handel. | 11. Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 
). Compositions by Handel. ! 12. Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 
Votume V. 
No, 13. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 
» 14. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 
»» 15. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 


s Scotch Airs (Duets), 
List of Contents may be had gratis and post-free. 
London: Nove.tio, Ewer and Co. 


The “ Orro” Gas Engine 
IS ADMIRABLY SUITABLE 


DRIVING ORGANS. 


USED IN THE FOLLOWING CBURCHE S AND 
CATHEDRALS FOR THIS PURPOSE 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. | St. Thomas’s (Oldham). 

Westminster Abbey. St. Andrew's (Southport), 

St. Giles’s Cathedral (Edinburgh), | Holy Trinity 

St. Mary's ,, i Alnwick (Parish Church). 

Lichfield Congregational Church (Black. 

St. Michael’ s (Macclesfield). burn). 

Salisbury Cathedral. St. Ann's-in-Grove (Halifax), 

St. Peter’s (Eaton Sq., London). | Parish Church (Folkestone), 

St. Mark’s (Bradford). | Eton College, and others. 

Harrogate Baptist Church. | Coombe Down Church, 

Holy Trinity (Hull). | Thirsk Church. 

Also in many Private Re: idences, Public Halls, &c., &c. 


IT IS 


CROSSLEY B ROS., Lip., MANCHESTER, 
A SERIES OF 


“|COMPOSITIONS for the ORGAN 
LEFEBURE-WELY. 


Choristers’ March 

Marche aux Flambeaux 

Roman March.. 

Grand Processional March... 

Funeral March in C minor. 

5. O Salutaris Hostia _ anscr iption) 
Cantabile in A 

Cheeur de Voix Hum ait ines ( An idante in K I) 
Andante in B flat es 

o. Elevation in B flat 

. Elevation in E 

2, Celebrated Capriccio yin F (Tran n scriy atic vn) we 
EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 


i “ 
») ! 
THE PSALMS 
(Bipte Version) 
POINTED FOR CHANTING 
BY THE 
REV. DR. TROUTBECK. 
Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 
CLOTH, ONE SHILLING. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





OUD» 
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a) 
See 
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ANTON RUBINSTEIN, PIANIST. 

No London musical season lacks plenty of pianists. 
They come with the nightingales, and almost in equal 
numbers, while for one who actually arrives a dozen 
are prepared to set out, should a chance offer of 
charming British ears and witching British guineas 
from one pocket to another. It would be interesting 
to know what our resident pianists think of the annual 
invasion. As regards their notion of its necessity we 
may assume something with tolerable confidence, and 
as men are generally impatient of a superfluity when 
they suffer by it, a further deduction is possible. 
But protection to native industry, or, at all events, 
resident industry, is even more out of the question 
here than in relation to the making of hardware. 
The process of competition in an open market must 
goon, and if Mr. Rubinstein, coming to us for a few 
weeks, departs with thousands of pounds, diverted 





his wares from the ordinary native channel, it can 
only happen because he either has a better thing to | 
sell, or, which amounts to the same in the end, | 
because the public think he has. We must admit } 
that Mr. Rubinstein is an aggravated example of | 
foreign rivalry. Other artists from realms beyond | 
sea come hither and compete on something like fair | 
terms with one another, and with our own people. 
They give a modest recital or two, or, as is often the 
case, rest content with being one feature among 
many at ordinary concerts. They go about here and 
there picking up good fortune where they can find it, 
and taking the rough with the smooth. But the 
Moldavian pianist comes like a conqueror to gather 
tribute. He sits on certain days at the receipt of 
custom, and the subject multitude flock to his pre- 
sence with their dues. Does he court the cuineas ? 
Not at all. He simply gives an opportunity for pay- 
ment. He is scarcely civil in the act of reception. 
There is that about him which says, ‘* Don’t suppose 
you are doing me a favour. I dislike the whole 
business. It is really a bore. Let us get through as 
quickly as possible, and part.” A kind of bearing, 
this, not wanting in fascination, and invariably profit- 
able, when it has a sufficient basis of talent. We 
have all observed how dearly the public love a man 
who is masterful, and doesn’t care for them. But 
they have no tolerance for one who cracks the whip 
without having the right which superiority gives. 
The asses in the fable kicked one of their number 
when he donned alion’s skin. With the real lion the 
asses were meek enough. 

In the manner foregoing it is possible to predi- 
cate Mr. Rubinstcin’s possession of a special power; 
which, however, we are not driven, for lack of other 
reasons, to infer only from the attitude of the public. 
What is that special power? Here we open up an 
interesting question worth considering, in view of the 
phenomenon of the man. 

Before discussing what qualities Mr. Rubinstein 
has, let us indicate some which he has not. To do 
this well, we must enter upon comparisons with 
other pianists. Comparisons, however, need not be 
Made ‘“‘odious.” The proverb anent them is too 
Sweeping, as it is in the nature of every proverb to 
be, for sometimes they are legitimate enough in 
themselves, and indispensable to important conclu- 





sions. To begin with, Mr. Rubinstein has not the 


quality, which Madame Schumann possesses, of so 
presenting a classic work as that, while instinct with 
all requisite human feeling. it seems disentangled 
from the personality of the medium. This quality is 
pre-eminent in the great artist just named, and 
forms the highest measure of her greatness. We 
thus contend, because it must be clear that an 
abstract creation of pure mind and feeling is fully 
conveyed to us only by the most spiritualised exercise 
of the same faculties. Madame Schumann's per- 
formance of asonata by Beethoven is scarcely a per- 
sonal effort. In listening to it without deliberately 
focussing the pianist in our mind, we are hardly 
conscious of her at all; indeed, but for the evidence 
of sight, she might not be in existence. What we do 
take cognizance of is the work of art in its separate 
state—that is, we have it brought before us without 
the intervention of a personality made conscious 
to us by the action of grosser qualities than those 
which are of pure intellect and emotion. In this 
sensible embodiment of an art-work through the 
operation of an artist’s spirit we recognise the 
highest possible achievement open to interpretative 
genius. There is nothing in it of the earth, earthy. 
It rises above all efforts which are tainted by indi- 
vidualism, and merges the performer in the creation 
of the composer. We have never been able to asso- 
ciate Mr. Rubinstein’s playing with this freedom from 
personality. The individual in it is omnipresent and 
overpowering. It makes us supremely conscious oi 
Rubinstein, and compels us to think more of him 
than of the art-work he professes to serve. In 
reality, he does not serve, he masters—not by spirit 
only, which would be more legitimate, but by quali- 
ties pertaining to the lower attributes of our comple: 
humanity. How this fact manifests itself, and in 
what measure, will appear more fully by and by. 

It follows as of course from the foregoing that Mr. 
Rubinstein lacks the adaptiveness essential to the 
interpreter of an art which has many phases. Ver: 
few persons, we apprehend, quite fully estimate the 
well-balanced mind and closely-governed tempera- 
ment required by an artist who passes at a step 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe ’—who is 
expected at one moment to be rigidly formal, at 
another to be passionate, now to penetrate the farthest 
regions of idealism, and then to concern himself with 
subjects the most prosaic. Not many are fully 
equal to this demand. The most part break down 
somewhere, either for want of faculties sufficiently 
Protean, or because they are not adequately under 
control. Mr. Rubinstein does not lack the faculties. 
All who have carefully observed him must hav 
recognised with how much ease, when in the mood, 
he can pass from theme to theme. What he wants 
is the power of governing himself, so as to be inde. 
pendent of mood. As it is, mood frequently masters 
him, and he falls into something very like a bur- 
lesque of his subject. No pianist of his rank has 
more often misrepresented compositions. Sometimes 
we almost fail to recognise their spirit and meaning, 
while even that part of them of which sense takes 
cognizance appears twisted out of shape. To ascribe 
this to deliberate intent would be to mistake the 
character of the man and do him an injustice, because 
the very works which, at one time, he distorts, are, at 
another, revealed in their purity of meaning and of 
form. We have thus a case of the predominance of 
temperament over artistic consciousness and purpose. 
But let us not run away with the notion that this i 
an unmixed evil. It sometimes happens that the per- 
former’s passing humour and the nature of the subject 
are in accord. Then come those electrifying results 
upon which the artist’s fame is built. The vein may 
be that of Ercles or of the sucking dove, but the 
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output is perfect. Werecognise the unique and say, | 
*‘ There is only one Rubinstein.” | 

‘To the same cause of temperament may chiefly be | 
ascribed Mr. Rubinstein’s defects of technique. The | 
Moldavian pianist is not a finished executant in the 
sense that Mr. Pachmann may, within his morc | 
restricted sphere, be sodescribed. His passages are 
not polished to the last degree, and turned out of} 
hand with unvarying uniformity of detail. Knowing | 
the man, we cannot conceive of a result like this. 
One might as well expect the north-east wind to blow 
always with the same degree of pressure on the| 
guage; ora person of quick sensitiveness to speak 
ever with an academic choice of phrases. It even 
appears, sometimes, as though Mr. Rubinstein were | 
defiantly careless of accuracy in detail. To see him | 
throw himsclf upon the keyboard and dash his hands | 
about with apparently reckless and well-nigh savage 
energy is, for want of a more ready explanation, to 
imagine that he acts thus for the sake of an effect 
gained at the expense of art. But this, we believe, | 
does the great pianist an injustice. We credit him 
with being above simulation. He plays as he is 
moved to play at the moment by impulse, not by con- | 
sideration of results, and no man is more ready to 
agree with his critics than Mr. Rubinstein when 
accused of wrong notes and blurred passages. 


He very well knows that he is guilty of them, 


we find him. To exact the precision | 

Pachmann or Mr. Hallé would be to 
sacrifice the qualities which spring from a tempera- 
nent less governed, but capable of greater things, 
than theirs. Rubinstein would be Rubinstein no 
longer. 

We have endeavoured to show that there are 
respects in which our hero suffers by comparison 
with cert of his fellows. What, then, accounts 
for his general pre-eminence? ‘This brings us to the 
affirmative part of the subject. 

gards Mr. Rubinstein’s superiority in public 
esteem, it is necessary to make a partial distinction 
between the qualities that appeal to connoisseurs and 
those producing an effect upon the popular mind. 
There are mountebank performers whom crowds run | 
after for the sake of the posturing so easily under- 
stood, but Mr. Rubinstein is a great artist, and very 
nists of his class could fill St. James’s Hall 

i running with an eager throng. Hence 

> must be something in the man which all can 
comprehend and enjoy. What is it ? 

Much may be attributed to the fact that Mr. Rubin- | 
stein has a powerful personality. Itis hard to define 
in what this attribute consists. One might almost | 
as well attempt an exposition of the character of 
genius as endeavour to analyse the influences by 
which some men exercise a species of fascination 
upon those who approach them. The meanswe can- | 
not fathom, but the end is plain enough. It is as| 
though some subtle element, inappreciable by our 
powers of observation, radiated from the individual 
and d all within its scope. Many examples 
will occur tothe reader; most probably that of Franz 
Liszt, whose extraordinary glamour has lately been 
in evidence amongst us. We may venture to say | 
that not a tithe of the crowd who schemed and| 
struggled with loss of temper and manners to get 
near the Weimar musician were moved to do so by 
any knowledge they had of his artistic capacity. | 
Liszt, as a performer, belongs to the past, while his | 
more serious efforts as a composer are still subjects | 
of contention in the debatable land between accept- | 
ance and rejection. Yet he was run after by miscel- 


| as public recognition goes. 


great national achievement, while it could not escape 
observation as a curious feature that people were 
never weary of looking at him. He fascinated them 
by some sort of psychical influence. So it always 
has been throughout his long career, and this is the 
explanation of acts of almost adoration which, 
otherwise, cannot be explained at all. Mr. Rubin. 
stein, in his way, is also a personality, differing in 
important respects from Liszt, and not, perhaps, 


lexerting an equal influence, but powerful all the 


same. Evidence of the fact may be discovered in 
the absolute preponderance of the individual, as far 
It is not in more than 
the slightest degree a question of what Mr. Rubin- 
stein will play; scarcely is it a question of how he 
will play; the whole interest centres 

man himself. People go to look on 

as intensified by the reflection which appears in tl 
music performed. For, be it observed, that in every 
such case of a great artistic personality, the execution 
of the music discharges the function of music in con- 
nection with an operatic character or situation—it 
gives added colour, intensity, and strength. This 
arises from the fact that an artist so endowed almost 
of necessity transforms the piece he plays by infusing 
into it a personal spirit. He draws his own portrait, 
so to speak, on the canvas supplied by another. In 
some sense, therefore, he gives us his character 
materialised and made appreciable by sense. We 
feel this, though there may be no conscious recogni- 
tion thereof; and we feel it to an uncommon degree 
in the case of Mr. Rubinstein, because of the very 
striking features that go to make up his individuality. 
IIe has been spoken of above as a man lacking the 
steady self-government which prevents the domina- 
tion of moods, and enables an artist to show himself 
before the public in the self-denying spirit which best 
becomes the function of an interpreter. This may be 
bad for Mr. Rubinstein’s art, but it is undoubtedly 
well for his general popularity. After all, nothing 


| interests man more than humanity: ‘ That which is 
|nearest us touches us 


most.” Hence when Mr. 


Rubinstein, in an access of passion, tears to pieces a 
poor, innocent composition; or when, ina fit of care- 
essness, he scrambles through a piece in a 
which would cause a student to be “sent back” 
when, in a congenial temper, he plays soas to “ bri 
all heaven before our cyes,” his hearers are profou 
interested as by the revelation of the phases 
great character. Were Mr. Rubinstein to efface 
himself in his work he would be a greater interpre 


or a 


| tative artist, because more uniformly truthful, but he 


would have much fewer admirers. 
We have already pointed out that, while the pre- 
dominance of personal temperament in Mr. Kubin- 


| stein’s artistic work acts unfavourably in very many 
|cases, there are times when the result is unique ex- 


cellence. Such times occur, as before stated, if the 
performer's mood happens to accord with the spirit of 
the music in hand, but one can never be sure of 
them. Going to a Rubinstein recital is, as regards 
any particular piece, much like investing money in a 
lottery. The upshot may be a prize, or it may bea 
blank. In other words, the artist may give a 
perfect interpretation, or one which more or 

belongs to travesty. In the very nature of 
case, this follows from the overwhelming individuality 
which we all recognise in Mr. Rubinstein. In the 
very nature of the case, also, a certain popular 
attraction arises—one which those cannot command 
whose playing is more mechanical or more abstract 
and less instinct with human passion, Even the un- 
certainty indicated above has its charm. It calls 
forth speculation and curiosity, strings up the mind 


laneous throngs as though he were the hero of some|to a pitch of excitement and relaxes it by grati- 
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fication, after the manner which enters into so|/art, to which, however, he had already previously 
many of our pleasures. There is this to be} paid some attention. j Z 
said, moreover, that Mr. Rubinstein at his best] fourteen, he made his first public < 
is worth a disappointment or two. He resembles] inz with great success, among other t 
the geysers of Iceland. You may visit the geysers|on a folk-song of his 
again and again without sceing them spout. Then] be amiss to say here a few ords 
comes a moment when the fitful water-works are| whom Brahms still gratefully fe veers 
turned on, and all bootless trouble is forgotten in the dward Marxsen (born 1806), who, 2 
grandeur and curious interest of the spectacle. The}in Hamburg under Clasing, enjoyed, 
result of such a happy moment in Mr. Rubinstein’s sixte 2n months in Vienna (1830-3 
case is necessarily proportionate in valuc to the full} Bocklet in pia no! forte ~~) ing, 
tide of feeling poured into the music. It appears as | counterpoint, subsec 
though the c omposition acquires, under his fingers, | devotes d himself to t teaching 
w life and fuller meaning—as though the gentle] of which he acquired the estec 
omes more gentle, the furious more furious, and {conferring upon him of the title A 
found emotionalism more profound. | a2 yal |] i i 
‘ith regard to our artist's purely ex ive | his merits have not 
lities, while it must be contended that th y dojAmong his pupils he numbers, 
orm his main attraction, it is certain y|another, though less CUNT, not: 
xercise the influe ge due to consummate mechanical | L ¢ Deppe. 
skill which, in the absence of a disturbing emotion- onto in symphonies, overtures, p! 
alism, would always sromace perfect results. Mr.|songs, &c. In 1839 Schumann revi 
Rubinstein 1s so sure of his technical powers that|two of his pianoforte works, thr 
he never thinks about them, and sometimes| (Op. 31), and e Impromptu 
it is clear that he acts in this regard with more| But to return to the subject 
fide ace han prudence. But_ is best he/}stayed with his parents in Hamburg 
liration not unmixed wit ‘onder. His|he undertook a concert-tour witl 
1d over every gradation of tone, the ease} violinist Reményi. The connection, 
which he brings under his fingers the most! not of long duration. Tétis remark 
mplex structure, giving due prominence to every fortunately for himself, soon parted from 
ul; the perfection of his cantilena, whercin the | of vagabond, whose talent is very extraordi 
forte rivals a finished vocalist and transcends | whose habits cannot please a well-born 
st singers in expression 3 the dainty cles e of | doub > two were strangely matched, < 
e which, displayed in one piece, gives way, in the | course, the disparity was then not so gr 
to the thunderings of a Bo: inerges, or the roar of | be now ) thoug h the Hungarian may 
inter storm—these are qualitic ‘that, united in one | served all his original wildness 
on, elevate him to the rank of a phenomenon. | certainly become artistically more ten 
intend, however, that these alone go only part|was in those early days. Accor 
> way towards making a Rubinstein. The power | a scount, 1 ; the success he obt 
, at the same time, the weakness—of this great | Gi * Wei ar, and other tow 
ianist consists not in his acquirements, but as those | Br: abuse “to dissolve his partnersh 
juirements are affected by his inner self. He is| Liszt and Joachim were among tho 
much a psychological as an artistic study. At|tion te ‘excited ; the latter was pa 
any rate, yno one can approac h to an understanding |the impromptu transposition o 
of the artist without considerable study of the man semitone higher, on account 
By way of contribution to the study of the man we |instrument) of a sonata for violin an 
offer this article--one by no means exhaustive, partly | Beethoven. Accor« din 1g to Dr. Schu brig, t the sc 
speculative, and assuredly imperfect even as far as | action was Gottingen and the sonata in questi 
itgoes. Our readers may be tempted to follow up}one in A major (Op. 47), the Kreutzer 
the line of thought here indicated, and perhaps, to} according to La Mara the scene of action 
apply the same method in the case of other great “ng the sonata in question the one in C 
performers. We are convinced that it is the right]30, No. 2). But whether in the one or ih 
way to get at the secret of an artist who iss something in be th places, the feat was no doubt per 
higher and better than a mere executive machine. whatever was the cause of the separation, 
— had parted company with Reményi in October, 
MODERN SONG WRITER: when he went on a pilgrimage to Disseld 
Ee ae a visit Schumann.* How the latter was i 
IV._JOHANNES BRAHMS. : ws a = ' 
ae AS, Dae by his visitor we learn from a letter 
By Pr. Nrecks. dated October 28, 1853, and addressed 
Tue qualities of Brahms’s songs are such as|gentleman of the name of Strackerjan.{ 
would justify him in laying claim as a song writer to] 1 have been very industrious. Thus have come i 
the supremacy among his contemporaries which as a existence an Overture to ‘ Faust,’ the copeston 
composer of sy mphonies, is universally accorded to|larger serics of scenes from ‘ Faust’; a Cor 
him. But before engaging in the examination of Allegro for piano and orchestra; three Sonate 
these qualitics, let us take a glance at the master’s | the young; a Cycle of Dances, @ quatre mains, 
life and his works generally. 
Johannes Brahms was born on May 7, 1533, at} «4 manu: cript in the possession of Dr. Joseph Joachi 
Hamburg, where his father was a double-bass player by Professor Spitta in the article on Schumann in Sir Ge 
in the orchestra. The latter fact insured of course | “Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” throws s 
his early introduction to the musical art, into which hea ne i - — edo: tee open cone The t 
’ e i e must have exercised on young compos \e in 
he grew and with which he became imbued as it were | page of the manuscript bears the words: “In anticipation 
unawares. He had for his first pence encher 0 [ee ee ee ee et ger | 
onata was written by Robert Schumann [the fin 
musician of the name of O. Cossel. In 1845 he came | [the first movement], and Johannes Brahms 
under the guidance of Edward Marxsen, who syste- | Jphannes | Kriesler (Kriesler being, ———— 
Matically taught him the theoretical branches of the| + An officer in the Oldenburg Army. 
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ball; a Concerto for violin and orchestra, and a 
Fantasia ditto, which Joachim played yesterday in 
an enchanting manner at the concert. There is now 
also a young man here, from Hamburg, Johannes 
Brahms by name, of such a powerful genius | genialer 
Kraft] that he seems to me to outshine by far all 
younger artists, and of whose wonderful works 
(especially songs) something will certainly soon also 
reach you.” Such was indeed the effect produced 
upon Schumann by Brahms’s compositions and play- 
ing that he felt impelled to proclaim the young 
musician to the world at large as a newly-risen, 
epoch-making genius. Schumann had given up the 
editorship of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik in 
1843, and since then he had ceased to contribute 
to it, although the appearance of more than one man 
of talent had tempted him to take up his critical pen 
again. Now, however, his absorbing activity in com- 
posing, could not prevent him from giving expression 
to his thoughts and emotions—he must tell the joyful 
news. The main portion of the enthusiastic mani- 
festo entitled ‘* Neue Bahnen” (New Paths), which 
appeared in the Newe Zeitschrift fiir Musik in October, 
i853, that is, immediately on his making Brahms’s 
acquaintance, runs thus :— 

“In following with the greatest interest the paths 
of these elect {Joseph Joachim, Ernst Naumann, 
Ludwig Norman, Woldemar Bargiel, Theodor 
Kirchner, Julius Schaffer, Albrecht Dietrich, and 
C. I’. Wilsing) I thought that, after such forerunners, 
there would and must at last, all on a sudden, appear 
one whose mission it would be to utter the highest 
expression of his time in an ideal manner, one who 
would attain mastery not by degrees, but, like Minerva, 
would at once spring completely armed from the head 
of Cronion. And he is come, a youth at whose 
cradle the Graces and heroes kept watch. He bears 
the name of Johannes Brahms, came from Hamburg, 
where he worked in retirement, but was trained by 
an excellent and enthusiastic teacher {Marxsen| in 
the most difficult doctrines of the art, and was intro- 
duced to me by an honoured and well-known master. 
Also in his outward appearance he bore all the marks 
which announce to us: This is one with a mission. 
Sitting at the piano he began to unveil wonderful 
regions. Wewere drawn into more and more magic 
circles. To this was added his playing, full of genius 

ganz geniales Spiel], which made of the piano an 
orchestra of lamenting and jubilating voices. There 
were sonatas, or rather veiled symphonies; songs 
whose poetry might be understood without the words, 
although a deep vocal melody runs through them all; 
some piano pieces, partly of a demonic nature, and of 
the most graceful form; and sonatas for violin and 
piano; string quartets—every one so different from 
every other that each seemed to flow from a different 
spring. And then it seemed as if, rushing along as a 
river, he united all in a waterfall, which bore over 
the down-shooting waves the peaceful rainbow, and 
on the banks was played around by butterflies, and 
accompanied by the voices of nightingales. 

** When he will lower his magic wand where the 
powers of the masses in chorus and orchestra lend 
‘heir forces, we may expect still more wonderful 
«lances into the secrets of the spirit world. May the 
highest genius give him strength for that of which 
there is hope, as in him dwells also another genius, 
that of modesty. His brethren greet him on his first 
journey through the world, where will await him 
perhaps wounds, but also laurels and palms. We bid 
him welcome as a strong champion.” 

In the following year (1854) Breitkopf and Hartel 
and Bartholf Senff engraved and printed Brahms’s 
first works, which comprised three Sonatas for piano 

Op. 1, 2, and 5); a Trio for piano, violin, and violon- 





cello (Op. 8); a Scherzo for piano (Op. 4), and three 
books of Songs (Op. 3, 6, and 7). Had not Schu- 
mann introduced him to the musical world as he did, 
these two firms might not have so readily accepted 
for publication the young, untried composer's uncon- 
ventional compositions, although his visit to Leipzig, 
and his playing there at a public concert, on De. 
cember 17, 1853, no doubt furthered his interests. 

The extraordinary successes he had obtained— 
the applause of intelligent concert audiences, the 
admiring friendship of Schumann and other distin- 
guished musicians, and, last and rarest, the goodwill 
of publishers—did not turn Brahms’s head; for after 
a stay of several weeks with Liszt at Weimar, and 
some concert-tours, he accepted the posts of chorus- 
conductor and music-teacher at the court of Lippe- 
Detmold, and quietly settled down to further studies 
for the mastery of the mysteries of his art, for which 
his duties, which claimed him only during the winter 
months, left him ample leisure. But after a few 
years he freed himself even from these by no means 
very exacting engagements. Still, his publications 
were yet for a good while few and far between. He 
was thinking more of self-improvement than self. 
manifestation. Indeed, he was passing through the 
most acute stage of artistic fermentation. His Op. 9, 
Variations for piane on a theme of Schumann, came 
out soon after the works above enumerated; Op. 10, 
Ballades for piano, in 1856. The Serenade for or- 
chestra (Op. 11) did not appear till 1861; and the 
Serenade for small orchestra (Op. 16) and the Sextet 
(Op. 18), not till 1862. In January, 1859, he played at 
Leipzig, for the first time, his Pianoforte Concerto 
(Op. 15), which, however, was then not yet published. 
Interspersed between these more important works 
there were an “Ave Maria” for female voices, organ, 
and orchestra (Op. 12); a Funeral Hymn for chorus 
and wind band (Op. 13); eight Songs and Romances 
(Op. 14), and four Part-Songs for female voices, two 
horns, and harp (Op. 17). 

Since leaving Detmold Brahms has travelled and 
frequently changed his place of residence, living now 
at Hamburg, now at Zurich, now at Vienna, now at 
Baden-Baden, &c. Up to 1863 he seems to have 
remained attached to his native town, subsequently 
the Austrian capital had the greatest attraction for 
him. However, we need not follow the course ot 
Brahms’s life, for, apart from the publication and 
production of his works, it is, as far as we know, 
uneventful. The only other outstanding facts of his 
life that ought to be noticed here are his direction 
of the Vienna Singakademie during the season 
1863-1864, with which society he brought to a 
hearing Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and Cantata 
‘‘Tch hatte viel Bekiimmerniss”’; and his direction 
of the Concerts of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
from 1872-1875, where he had Rubinstein as pre- 
decessor and Herbeck as successor; perhaps also 
such honours bestowed upon him as the Maximilian 
Order by the King of Bavaria, the title of Doctor by 
the Philosophical faculty of Breslau, and the member- 
ship of their body by the Berlin Academy of Arts. 

Brahms prefers the retirement of his study and 
intercourse with a circie of intimate friends to the 
turmoil and strife of the great world. Unlike so 
many of his famous contemporaries, he publishes 
nothing but music. Indeed, considering the eminence 
of the artist, it is astonishing how little we know of 
the character ofthe man. The personality of Wagner, 
of Liszt, of Rubinstein, of Biilow, and of others 
is, as it were, an open book to everyone. But 





* The connoisseurs of Leipzig were, according to a contemporary 
account, divided into two parties, the exa/tados and the moderados, 
the latter admitting, indeed, Brahms’s talent and boldness, but accus- 
ing him of crudeness, awkwardness, and immaturity. 
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what do we know of the personality of Brahms ? | 
As pianist and conductor he has been often enough | 
before the public, and yet he has managed to| 
remain, one might almost say, hidden behind | 
a curtain, an invisible, mysterious presence. ‘This 
being so, a peep behind the curtain cannot be other- 
wise than acceptable. Dr. Hermann Deiters, who 
made his acquaintance at Bonn about the middle of 
the sixth decade of this century, says that Brahms 
distinguished himself by his whole nature from the 
young men in whose company he met him. * Not, 
however, by that outward unrestraint of artists 
which rarely impresses one sympathetically ; and 
yet he seemed to be unconcerned about the sur- 
rounding world, full of an artistic ideal, of a vigorous 
striving conscious of its aim, and gaily and willingly 
communicating out of the treasury of his convic- 
tions.” Another peep shows us the man about 
twenty-two years later. ‘ A week ago,” wrote from 
Baden-Baden, on September 258, 1577, the composer, 
Adolf Jensen, to one of his friends, ** Brahms called 
on me, who is in the habit of enjoying here every 
year the beautiful autumn days. In spite of his 
colossal inwardness he is outwardly so simple, loyal, 
and upright that I feel always exceedingly com- 
fortable in his society. He is still here, and I hope 
to see him again.”{ Very 


y characteristic seems to 
me what I heard 


one evening, years ago, at the 
supper table of a well-known German conductor, 
composer, and pianist. Brahms had lately been in 
the town, and had conducted his latest symphony. 
What more natural, therefore, than that the conver- 
sation should turn to this interesting incident of the 
musical season! Addressing me, the lady of the 
house exclaimed: ‘Imagine! Brahms, when after 


the performance he was warmly congratulated by my 


husband and other musicians in the artists’ room, 
pretended that the work no longer interested him. 
What affectation!’? And the Herr Kapellmeister 
nodded assent to this remark of his wife. 
Now, with all respect (and it is most genuine) for the 
estimable persons whom I have taken the liberty to 
introduce into the discussion, I venture to think that 
the interpretation given to Brahms’s words was not 
correct. I have no difficulty in believing that they 
expressed nothing but the simple truth; nay, Iwould 
yo farther, and say that they seem to me in consonance 
with the whole tenor of his life, with that unwearied, 
unselfish striving aiter greater perfection, regardless 
of reward or success of any kind. Indeed, the true 
artist can only regard a work achieved as a stepping- 
stone; for even should he in each work rise to his 
ideal, his doing so would place him successively on 
levels whence wider views present themselves to his 
sight, and call up in him new and nobler ideals. 
These reflections lead us to a consideration of the 
master’s works. 

Liberaily gifted as Brahms showed himself in his 
earliest compositions, they contained along with the 
universally normal too much of individual lawless- 
ness, along with what was, and ever will be, beautiful, 
‘oo much of mere ingenuity and downright eccentri- 
city, to be altogether satisfactory as works of art. | 
In one word, the artist was the servant of his imagi- 
nation, whereas the reverse relation is the only proper | 
one. The composer felt that himself, and when 
alter an interval of some years he came once more 
forward with new works (the Serenades, the Sextet, | 
Xc.), it was evident that the time had been spent in 
studying the great masters, in severe self-criticism, 
and in exertions for the attainment of a thorough | 
craftsmanship. | 


And this study, this self-criticism, | 





.* Breitkopf and Hirtel’s “Sammlung Musikalischer Vortrige,” 
‘Vos. 23 and 2g: “ Johannes Brahms,” by H. Deiters. 
y“ Aus Briefen Adolf Jensen’s.” Berlin: J}. Trautwein. ! 


this exertion were noi confined to those years alone, 
but have been going on ever since up to the present 
day. Brahms is unceasingly striving for a nobler 
content and a more perfect form. beginning as 
deep-dyed romanticist, he more and more developed 
into a classicist, till at last he has become—with- 
out indiscriminately eschewing the resources oi 
romanticism—the foremost representative of classical 
art—i.c., of the art in which beauty of form is a sine 
gua non and the supreme law. For a long time 
Lrahms’s music was * caviare to the general’’; so iar 
from pleasing the millions, it may be said to have 
touched only a few hundred believing disciples. It 
was not till 1865, when he produced his torty-fitth work, 
the ‘ Deutsche Requiem” (**German Requiem”), 
that a more general interest began to be taken i 
master’s works. ‘The * Triumphlied” (** Song 
Triumph”) for double chorus and orchestra (Op. 55), 
1571, and the * Schicksalslied ” (‘* Song of Destiny 
for chorus and orchestra (Op. 54), 1572, 
and spread the favourable impression made 
** Deutsche Requiem.” And this was done perh: 
even more effectually by the Symphonies, the first 
which (Op. 68), in C minor, was first performec 
1876; the second (Op in D major, in 1 
third (Op. go), in F major, in 1883; and the 
in E minor, in 1885. Brahms has cultivated every 
branch of composition except one, the opera, ci 
which he has not given us, and is not likely to give 
us, an example. The exception ought to be noted as 
significant. To complete my account of brahms as a 
symphonic compose7v, 1 must mention yet. in addition 
to the first Concerto for piano and orchestra (Op. 15), 
a second onc for the same solo instrument; a Concerto 
for violin and orchestra (Op. 77); Variations on a 
theme of Haydn for orchestra (Op. 56), and the 
Tragic Overture. As a composer of chamber mus: 
Brahms ranks very high, and his contributions in 
this gene are both numerous and varied—two Sextets 
for strings (Op. 15 and 36); a Quintet for piano and 
strings (Op. 34); three Quartets for piano and strings 
(Op. 25, 26, and 60) ; three Quartets for strings (Op. 5: 
and 67); a Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello (Op. 
8); a Trio for piano, violin, and horn (Op. 40); a Sonata 
for piano and violoncello (Op. 38), and a Sonata for 
piano and violin (Op. 78). Then there are a number 
of piano pieces (ballades, variations, studies, Xc.), 
choruses with accompaniment, part-songs for female 
voices, duets, and songs for a single voice, to which 
latter we shall presently give our whole attention. 
Has then Brahms fulfilled Schumann’s prophecy ? 
I do not think that it can be said of him that he has 
“uttered the highest expression of his time in an 
ideal manner.” But for all that Brahms is a com- 
poser of great power. If I amnot able to say with 
the worshippers of the master that in his works has 
ripened and borne fruit what Schumann aimed at and 
failed to achieve, that the one is the necessary 
complement of the other, and that in writing his iirst 
symphony he added a tenth to Beethoven's nine, I 
am still less able to approve the sneers of Wagner 
and the venomous expectorations of a section of his 
partisans./ We may admit Brahms’s superiority in 
the mastery of form. But do we find in his music Schu- 
mann’s glow of feeling, fragrance of poetry; in short, 
his magic of romance? And Beethoven? Does he not 
stand as yet unequalled in force and depth of mascu- 
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* Take, for instance, this sentence from the Bayreuther Dlitter of the 
year 1879 (p.127). “ They have been obliged to admit that | conduct 
weil and know how to inculcate a correct rendering; on the other 
hand, I have not bound myself to teach also how to compose, as I may 
properly think that this is well done by those cf Beethoven's suc- 
cessors who write Brahmsian symphonies.” he 

+ 1 have especially in my mind Joseph Rubinstein, who distinguished 
himself so infamously by his criticisms on Schumann, brahms, and 
other composers in the Bayreuther Llitter. 
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the works in the larger forms. Lrahms, we may 
assume, regards the composition of songs as arclaxa 
tion after more arduous undertakings, as a kind of 
sport after work; and the publication of two, three, 
and even four sets of songs in close succession shows 
that the sport is pursued passionately. Here is a 
list of his productions in this genre: Op. 3 (6), 6 (6), 
(6), 14 (8 songs and romances), 19 (1 2 (9) 
3 (4), 40 (4),.47 (4), 48 
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63 (9), 69 (9), 70 (4),71 (5), 72 (5), 84 age 
one and two voices), 85 (6), 56 (6), g4 | 
(6). In short, Brahms 
| reached the third quarter of the second hundrec 
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Turning from the melody to the accompaniment, 
struck first of all by its infinite variety, and 
on recov x from this surprise we perceive with no 
less wonder the rare perfection of the workmanship. 
But, and this is remarkable, however rich thea 
ment may be, it remains an accompaniment, a 
subordinate companion, a zealous supporter. ‘The 
special form of the accompaniment is often due to 
the words, whose suggestion the composer v have 
followed unconsciously. At any rate, the 
tone-painting we not unfrequently meet in 
Brahms’s songs is so delicate, so unobtrusive, and 
yet so effective, that, whatever theory we may adop 
as to its Be nesis, we are bound to own that nature 
id art go here hand in hand and do their ver: ’ best, 
Phe last’ opus of songs contains three (Nos. 1, 2, ant 
3) inwhich the accompaniment indicates respectively 
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(Heine’s “ Meerfahrt”) the accompaniment ot the 
fascinating melody calls up in the mind of the 
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| hearer the jerky sounds of oars moving in the row- 
| locks. 
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THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
By Joseru Dennett. 
XVIIL—SCHUBERT (continued fs ; 
AT ee beginning ol Schubert was 















intimacy. 






and was a singer to boot. 
oiten visited the lady, the composer taking 







uo other purpose, and, if so, we should give 





r ‘rom the artist’s diary, published in 1 S325 we 







- Drang in die Ferne.” hg last gathering 
house took place on March 3 






-kyrounds contined io the later 
The | scenery of the Austriar Tyrol. 
will me an interesting early example 
Album | money for travelling expenses, but it may 


most elaborate through-composed art-song 
romance. fis fifteen romances from Tieck’s “* Mag 
(Op. 33) may in every sense of the word] himself at Steyr, Vogl’s birthplace, some time in April. 






t also among the finest specimens of the 


done even with all the classes into sehich jie 
tight be divided. I shall therefore take a leap from | rec 
one extreme to the other, from the most extended] nesses of these days of Schubert’s wanderings t 
for one | with deli 
:es, to the shortest, the folk-songs. | socicty of the unassuming and, at that time, 
thms’s | and cheerful Schubert.” One loves to think about, 
fourth|and sympathise with, the composer's delightful 
1 of German Song”), which contains) expericnce during this tour. To him came so tew 





-seven songs, and is Confined to the earlier 
1g), includes as many as seven. 
only fulk-song 
pacein | consider that, if there be an 
in|} nature’s compensation, his del 
} the | intense indced—the crowding into a few 
breness which makes itself so frequently felt in | enjoyment that which with most people is sp 
larger works is hardly to be met with in the 
songs. Op. 94 may be instanced as an exception. 
lately | home, and it is like the careless Schubert to be tok 


s.j/1ts own reflection fe ourselves, especially when 


is’s music, and is an importa ant ingredient 
is Style. Here I may also mention that 


ngs belongings, am surprised at your not letting us in 


i 
iat song added to the Album, or sacteste lin it! can be ascertained, till July 21, when he communi- 
but we are not) cated with his friend Spaun, whom he had hoped to 


ely to advocate the exclusion of any it contain , 


have | in being obliged in Linz to write to you in Lei 


ly by his thorough- going admirers, but even 
those who are decidedly sceptical with regard to his 
asons tor my belief in | | | perspiration. I have a whole number of new songs, 
songs are the genuineness of their| and you are not here! Are younot ashamed? Linz 


a; rain 
ident in his dear Vienna, living * as careless a life | hair grow 
as ever with the few people whom he admitted to his! from us. 
At this time he made the acquaintance of) spirit expand like a flower, that you may dill 
Sofie Miller, who enjoyed some renown as an actress, , warmth of life in the cold north, and show vour 
Schubert and his cronies | divine origin wherever vou go.” Then he adds a 
uking with him| pompous aphorism akin to those already quoted 
his newest songs for the pleasure of hearing her trom his diary: “*Contemptible is the grief which 


interpret them. Likely pl co he wrote songs for 
iks cola m you, and tear to pieces the vulture which is 


1ames of some of the works with which she was letter to his parents. 
concerned. Amongst them are that genuine master- | of sin: 
Piece, the “Young Nun,’ “ Der Linsame” 


bert started for a holiday amidst the romantic 


in We are not informed how Schubert found the 


well be 
| that he needed very little. Once on the scene of his 


As to form, Brahms has furnished examples of| wanderings every house war opened to him, and as 
amost every kind, from the simple folk-song to|the singer Vogi was his companion it is not likely 
and | that the cost of moving from piace to place mate 


him much. Be this as it may, our composer found 
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and pianoforte accompaniment, 
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| without you is a body without a soul, a rider without 
la head, broth without salt. If 1 didn’t get good beer 
lat Jiigermaier’s and decent wine at the Schlossberg, 
!I would go and hang myself on the parade out of 
| grief for the soul of the Linzers, which has taken 
wing and flown away.” 

kurther on he says: ‘* For the rest, don't let your 
grey with misery at being so far away 
brave the simple iate, let your gentle 
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will forgive me if I have kept at news of myself from 
you until after the receipt of your affectionate letter.” 
Once with pen in hand Schubert writes at length, 
and we get a detailed account of his experiences. 
mixed up with which are some allusions to his setting 
of the songs in Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” :—“ My 
new songs out of Walter Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake’ 
were very warmly approved. My audience expressed 
great delight at the solemnity of my Hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin (‘Ave Maria’); it seems to have 
infected the minds of listeners. I believe I have 
attained this result by never forcing on myself reli- 
gious ecstasy, and never setting myself to compose 
such hymns or prayers except when I am involun- 
tarily overcome by the feeling and spirit of devotion, 
in that case devotion is usually of the right and 
genuine kind.” After this very interesting glimpse 
of Schubert’s higher method, we find further refe- 
rence to the songs, in which the name of England 
occurs :—‘* I intend to have some other arrangement 
as to the publication of these songs, the present one 
inviting so little attention. They must have the 
illustrious name of Scott on the title-page, and thus 
make people more curious; with the addition of the 
English text they might help to make me better known 
in England, if only once I could make some fair terms 
with publishers; but in that matter the wise and 
beneficent management of the Government has 
taken care that the artist shall remain for ever the 
slave of miserable hucksters.”” The letter contains 
aremark upon criticism which may also be worth 
transcribing. It arose out of a favourable notice of 
one of Schubert's works in some journal, and runs 
thus: “I should like to have examined the review 
myself, to see if there was anything to be learned 
from it, for, however favourable the criticism may be, 
the whole thing may be simply ridiculous if the re- 
viewer, as is often the case, has not the proper under- 
standing and capacity for reviewing.” Thus did 
Schubert properly distinguish between unintelligent 
praise and that which comes from a man_ having 
connaisance de cause. Most artists, we should say, 
recognise the difference, but very few are bold enough 
and frank enough to say so openly. They take 
laudation all round with equal appetite, for fear of 
giving offence. Next in this fruitful letter we find 
a hit at a certain school of pianoforte players, since 
largely developed and now making pretensions, sup- 
ported by a silly public, to be the only school. 
Speaking about certain of his own pieces, he 
remarks: * These I plaved alone, and not without 
success, for some assured me that the keys under my 
hands sounded like singing voices, which, if it be 


true, is a delightful compliment, as I cannot endure | 


the execrable pounding peculiar to even distinguished 
pianoforte players—it neither tickles the ear nor 
moves the feelings.” Another citation and we have 
done with the letter. The master speaks of “the divine 
lakes and mountains,” which so impressed his 
imagination, and lets it be seen that Nature, in her 
grand and beautiful manifestations, had given him 
both comfort and strength. It is with him ‘‘a great 
happiness to be restored anew to life, strength, and 
energy.” 

Later on (September 12) Schubert addressed a 
long letter to his brother, Ferdinand, in which he 
gives an animated description of his journey from 
Steyr to Salzburg. The exordium of this epistle 
contains a modest deprecation of the writer’s de- 
scriptive power, but Schubert had a fair share of 
the quality in question, and could really express him- 
self very well. Take the following as a specimen :— 

‘From Neumarkt, which is the iast stage before 
Salzburg, one gets the first glimpse of the snow- 
covered tops of mountains emerging from the Salz- 


burg valley. About an hour from Neumarkt the 
country is exceedingly beautiful. The Waller-See. 
which pours forth its clear bluish-green water, lights 
up this fair scene in an enchanting way. The situation 
is very lofty, and from that point one goes by a con. 
stant descent as far as Salzburg. The mountains 
appear higher and higher; the Untersburg, with its 
ghosts and legends, particularly peers above the rest 
like magic. The villages show signs of the wealth of 
former days. In the commonest peasants’ houses 
one finds on all sides marble window and door 
ledges, sometimes even staircases of red marble, 
The sun darkens, and the gloomy clouds lower over 
the black mountains like children of the mist; but 
they touch not the peak of the Untersburg—they 
glide past as though afraid of its dreadful tenants, 
The far-off valley, which is stucded with isolated 
castles, churches, and peasants’ huts, becomes plainer 
and plainer to the enchanted eye. Towers and 
palaces gradually appear; -at last one drives by the 
Kapuzinerberg, where the mighty rampart of rock 
rises perpendicularly from the roadside, and looks 
grimly down upon the wayfarer. The Untersburg, 
with its attendant mountains, becomes gigantic; its 
majesty seems almost tocrush us. And now our roa 
lies through some beautiful avenues to the town 
itself.” 

The truth of this picture is instantly recognised by 
those who know the road, and the character of it 
suggests that Schubert had been reading Walter 
Scott’s descriptions of scenery with as much atten 
tion as he devoted to his lyrics. Our master goes on 
to tell about the town, the kind reception he and 
Vogl met with there, and so on. Presently comes a 
reference to Michael Haydn :— 

“Trom the cathedral we went to the monastery of 
St. Peter, where Michael Haydn resided. Thechurch 
here also is wonderfully beautiful. Here, as you 
know, is the monument of M. Haydn. It is very 
fine, but badly placed in an obscure out of the way 
corner. .. . Haydn’s head is enclosed in an urn, I 
thought to myself, May thy pure and peaceful spirit 
hover around me, dear Haydn; and if I never can 
become like thee, peaceful and guileless, at all events 
none on earth have such deep reverence for thee as 
Ihave. Sad tears fell from my eyes, and we went 
on.” 

3ut not a word about Mozart—the presiding 
genius of the place. Schubert avoids even mention- 
ing his name. Strange omission! One _ supposes 





that he could hardly have thought of anybody else, 
and is puzzled by this inexplicable silence. 

A second letter (September 21) describes the journey 
from Salzburg to Hallein, “a remarkable town, but 
juncommonly dirty and dismal,’ where all the 
| inhabitants “look like ghosts,” and are ‘*‘ thin enough 
}to make tapers of.” Then on through the Pass of 
|Lueg, famous for a desperate fight between the 
Bavarians and the Tyrolese. A red cross commem- 
orates the battle, and at sight of it Schubert breaks 
out into rhapsody, ‘*O glorious Christ, how many 
wicked deeds must Thy sacred image appear to 
sanction! Thou Thyself, the cruellest memorial ol 
human guilt, men set up Thy image as though they 
would say, Lo, with insolent feet we have trampled 
upon the most perfect creation of the great God; 
should we fecl compunction of heart in annihilating 
that noxious insect called man?” Finally the 
travellers regained Steyr where Schubert found 4 
letter from his friend Bauernfeld, regarding domestic 
arrangements for the approaching winter in Vienna, 
and saluting him with a decided personality: ‘* How 
fares it with thee. fattest of friends? I declare I 
believe your stomach is asize larger. Heaven keep it 
and bless it!” Schubert replied in a style of equal 
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freedom, mentioning the early days of October as the 
probable date of his return. So it turned out. Vogl 
went off into Italy, Schubert made for Linz, and 
there encountered a friend, Gatry, with whom he 
hired a one-horse carriage and drove back to the 
capital, rich in comparative health and spirits, but 
almost as poor in pocket as the beggars on the road. 
His first care in Vienna was to sell the ‘* Lady of the 
Lake” songs—for zoo gulden or £{20!—and repay the 
friends who had, in his absence, kept matters square 
with his landlord. 

Schubert did not allow his pen to remain idle all 
the time he was away. He composed several songs 
and is said to have completed the Grand Symphony 
which should stand between the B minor fragment 
andthe C major. Sir George Grove says: “ But the 
great work of this date was the Grand Symphony, 
which had been before him so long. We found him 
eighteen months ago writing quartets and the octet as 
preparation for it, and an allusion in a letter of 
Schwind’s shows that at the beginning of August he 
spoke of the thing as virtually done. That it was 
actually put on to paper at Gastein at this date we 
know from the testimony of Bauernfeld, who also 
informs us that it was a special favourite with its 
composer.” There can hardly be a doubt that Schu- 
bert was engaged during 1825 upon some such work. 
So much is proved by the references to it cited by Sir 
G. Grove. But one of the strangest incidents in 
musical history is its utter disappearance. While 
numberless smaller compositions have survived all 
vicissitudes, and well-nigh every work of the master 
is accounted for, the ‘Gastein Symphony” has 
vanished as completely as those Central Asian rivers 
which desert sands absorb. We do not even know 
its key, and Dr. Kreissle has not more than a word to 
say even about its supposed existence at any time. To 
make these facts the more remarkable, the history of 
the work can be traced as far as September, 1826, 
when a member of the Austrian Musical Society 
conveyed to his brethren Schubert’s desire to dedi- 
cate to them a symphony, and when the Society 
voted him {10 as a mark of good will, Schubert it is 
said, deposited the manuscript at the Society’s rooms, 
along with a letter running thus :— 

“To the Committee of the Austrian Musical 
Society. —Convinced of the noble desire of the Society 
to give its best support to every effort in the cause of 
art, I venture, as a native artist, to dedicate this 
my symphony to the Society, and most respectfully 
to recommend myself to its protection. With the 
highest esteem,—Your obedient, Franz Schubert.” 

Now comes the strangest part of this most curious 
story. Here we see a great musical work pass into 
the hands of a Society which has shown practical 
sympathy with the composer, yet no record exists of 
its rehearsal, no one remembers that it was ever tried, 
and the catalogue of the Society’s library may be 
searched in vain for any trace of it. Sir G. Grove 
truly says that “except for the minute and letter 
given above, and the positive statements of Bauern- 
feld quoted below, it might as well be non-existent.” 
In presence of such a mystery as this, the mind casts 
about for a probable explanation. It is piqued by the 
puzzle and almost resents it. Now then, what 
explanation seems most probable? Obviously that 
the Gastein Symphony and the Symphony in C are, 
in their origin, one and the same. It is at least 
conceivable that the Musical Society found the 
Gastein work either not to their taste or not within 
their means (we know that the ‘“‘C major” was voted 
impracticable), and that Schubert took it back for 
revision, which, in his careless way, he did not 
immediately set about. This speculation is somewhat 
strengthened by circumstances connected with the 





autograph of the ‘“*C major.” The MS. in question 
contains many emendations, unusual with Schubert, 
but such asa man, having once entered upon revisions, 
might go on making. Moreover, in the Scherzo are 
sixteen bars taken from the octet, which, as we have 
seen, was written as a preparatory study for a grand 
symphony. Further, Sir G. Grove tells us that the 
autograph score is no rough copy; there are no traces 
of sketches or preparation, ‘‘the music has gone 
straight on to the paper without any intervention "— 
features which one would look for in the case of a 
revised edition of an already existing work. Docu- 
mentary evidence tending to show that the “ Gastein” 
and the *C major” are distinct compositions is found 
only in an article written by Bauernfeld for a Vienna 
journal after Schubert’s death. There the master’s 
friend says: * To the larger works of his latter years 
also belongs a symphony written in 1825 at Gastein, 
for which its author had an especial predilection. .. . 
At a great concert given by the Musical Society 
shortly after his death, a Symphony in C was per- 
formed, which was composed as early as 1817 (1818), 
and which he considered as one of his less successful 
works. Perhaps the Society intends at some future 
time to make us acquainted with one of the later 
symphonies, possibly the Gastein one already men- 
tioned.” It is clear from this that Bauernfeld 
supposed the MS. of the ‘ Gastein” to be in the 
Society’s possession. But if that were so, why, ata 
kind of commemorative concert, was it not per- 
formed ? 

A work specially dedicated to the Society by the 
dead author would surely have had infinitely greater 
claims than one of an earlier date and smaller pre- 
tensions. The inference is that the MS. had passed 
out of the Society’s hands, and possibly back into 
those of the composer. In his catalogue of Schubert's 
works Bauernfeld makes two entries, as follows: 
**7825,Grand Symphony. . . 1828, Last Symphony.” 
Clearly, therefore, he believed that each was an 
independent work ; but it is pretty evident, also, that 
Bauernfeld knew very little about either. There is 
nothing whatever in his testimony to show that his 
knowledge on the subject was not of the very vaguest 
kind. We here put forward the identity in origin of 
the ‘‘Gastein’’ and the “*C major” simply as a 
speculation, which cannot well be a basis of belief. 
3ut it seems to us the only way out of a difficulty 
that, apart from it, presents an almost inconceivable 
concatenation of circumstances. Sir George Grove, 
whose research cannot be too highly praised, so far 
adopts the theory of a distinct existence for the 
“Gastein” that he styles the C major ‘No. to,” 
instead of No. 9, but a faint suspicion seems to linger 
in his mind, otherwise he would have used more 
positive language than the following: ‘* That it is an 
entirely distinct work from that in C, written two 
and a-half years later, can hardly admit of a doubt.” 
That which hardly admits doubt is not absolutely 
barred against it. 

Of Schubert’s doings between the date of his return 
to Vienna and the close of 1825, very little can be 
gleaned. He may have given himself up to the 
delights of friendship; consorting with that odd little 
company of intimates to whom the reader has already 
been introduced, and writing songs for their delec- 
tation as well as, incidentally, for a living. At any 
rate, the compositions of the year make a respectable 
total, and include twenty-three songs, as well as the 
pianoforte Sonatas in A minor, D major, and A major; 
and the Funeral March, a quatre mains, on the death 
of the Emperor Alexander. ‘It is also more than 
probable,” says Sir G. Grove, ‘“‘that the String 
Quartet in D minor was begun before the end of the 
year.” 
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In 1826 Schubert had several chances of settling 
down to regular employment. We find one mentioned, 
as in prospect, by his friend Schwind, who, writing 
to the master, then in Upper Austria, said :— 

“ Worschizek (Imperial Court Organist) is on his 
last legs, and there will be a serious agitation on the 
question of the Court organistship. As far as I can 
learn, the successful man will be he who can best 
acquit himself as an extemporaneous performer on a 
given subject. At Gmunden you will have an organ 
at your service to practise on.” 


Worschizek died shortly after this letter was| 
written (November, 1825), but we hear nothing of our | 


master’s candidature for the empty seat. Six months 
earlier another Court musician, Salieri, had passed 
away ; his place being taken by Eybler, whose pro- 


motion left vacant the post of Vice-Capellmeister. | 


This position Schubert coveted, as we know from his | 
own lips, and in due course he joined the running for 
it, in company with seven others, namely, Seyfried, | 
Girowetz, Kreutzer, Hoffmann, Hiittenbrenner, Wiir- | 


fel, and Glaser. Previously to this, the dignity had | 
) gnity 


been offered to Wittasek, who declined it on account 
of age and infirmity. Umlauff was also proposed for | 
the place, but ultimately it became a matter of com- 
petition, as we have just seen. All the candidates | 
were spoken of by the Hofmusikgraf in his report to | 
superior authority as “men of merit; each and all | 
having claims, more or less worthy of consideration.” 
With regard to Schubert personally these words were | 
used: “Schubert appeals to his services as Court | 
singer, confirmed by a testimonial of Salieri, who} 
taught him composition, and vouches for the fact of | 
his having composed five Masses, which have been | 
used in several churches.” In disposing of the | 
appointment the Emperor passed over all the eight | 
men above named, and gave it to Josef Weigl, | 
Capellmeister at the Court Theatre, thus leaving poor | 
Schubert out in the cold. When informed of his bad | 
luck, the master said: “I should have much liked | 
to receive that appointment, but I must feel satisfied | 
in its having been bestowed upon so worthy a man as | 
Weigl.” In this spirit of philosophic resignation he | 
went back to writing songs which, while they enriched 
the publishers, barely enabled him to live. 

Another delusive prospect opened before Schubert 
at this time, and was lost, if we may credit Anton 
Schindler, through his own obstinacy and utter want 
of wordly wisdom. Herr Krebs (father of Marie Krebs, 
the now well-known pianist) having removed to Ham- 
burg, his post of conductor at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre became vacant, and Schubert so far became 
the favoured candidate as to be taken on trial—that | 
is to say, his appointment depended upon the success- | 
ful setting of some operatic scenes. When rehears- | 
ing these, the soprano, Schechner, objected to | 
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Schechner.’ Several of the players in the orchestra 
now exhorted Schubert to give way. Schubert's 
wrath, after he had listened to Duport’s speech, only 
grew more intense, and, calling out at the top of his 
voice, ‘I alter nothing,’ he shut up the score with 
a bang, put it under his arm, and walked off home as 
fast as he could. There was an end to all hope of his 
appointment.” 

This is a circumstantial story, and its truth is sup. 
ported by the fact that Sir George Grove adopts it 
without question. It is right to mention, on the 
other hand, that Kreissle takes up a doubtful atti. 
tude, urging that Schindler was not unused to dray. 
ing the long bow, that the behaviour imputed to 
Schubert denies his ‘honest, good-tempered manner,” 
and that an eye-witness, then in the orchestra of the 
theatre, while allowing that the music given to 
Schechner was beyond her powers, could remember 
no such scene as that described above. Rather, 


' according to this authority, did Schubert behave “in 


his usual quiet and self-contained manner.” We 
cannot decide between these conflicting statements, 
but are anxious to believe with Kreissle, since 
Schindler represents our master as guilty of very 
foolish obstinacy. How could the world go on if it 
were full of dogged and unyielding resolution on 
matters of smail importance ? 
(To be continued.) 


THE DECLINE OF ITALIANATION, 

Cosmoporitan though our society, and particularly 
our artistic society, has become, it may be regarded 
as a not altogether bad sign of the times that the 
passion for denationalising themselves has, in a great 
measure, abated amongst professional musicians, 
Nay, the reaction has set in so far that singers of the 
most uncompromisingly English, Irish, and Scotch 
appellations (we cannot recall to mind any instance 
of a Welshman who ever assumed an Italian name) 
seem to take a pride in adhering to them, and the 
reductio ad absurduim of Italianation has been reached 
in the case of artists who, appearing originally under 
Italian pseudonyms, are now content to figure under 
their real names, with Signor —— in a bracket to 
explain their identity. It is now sufficient to culti- 
vate the appearance of a foreigner without assuming 
his name, though indeed there are few artists before 
the public who are guilty of such folly. To these we 
recommend Roger Ascham’s homily on the text ol 
the Italian proverb current in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, “Inglese Italianato e un diavolo 
incarnato.” 

The decline of Italianation is due to a variety of 
causes, which it might be interesting on some other 
occasion to discuss at length in these columns. For 
the present, these may be rouzhly identified with the 
downfall of Italian Opera in England, which has been 
brought about by the abuscs ot the “star” tem: 
the growth of a realism impatient of the romance 
and frivolity which amused our fathers 3 and t 
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pine cc 
gative performers are unable to sing in either French 
of German. 

While, then, there is a demand amongst all public 
mudiences for native artists of merit—a demand which, 
‘hough now and again savouring of insularity, is on 
the whole healthy—it must be admitted that in the 
jouses of the aristocrats and plutocrats who make the | 
«season”” there is still a notorious predilection for | 
reign artists. It is difficult to account for this ; | 
hat we would suggest that it is partly a tradition and | 
putly due to the amazing dulness of aristocratic | 
ciety, Which countenances Bohemianism and 
jatronises art, not from any especial regard for 
talent, but simply from the desire to be amused; and 
agreater piquancy of contrast is naturaily found in 
‘he society and performances of foreigners. Thus 
the strange anomaly becomes possible that nine 
musicians out of ten may have never heard of, much 


less heard, a singer of such exceptional ability—dans | 
yn genre, be it understood—as De Soria, who rarely | 
The] 
| season having equalled its outgoings. 


sings out of Mayfair, and never in public. 
same remarks apply also to artists who have little 
torecommend them but their complexion, moderate 
facility. and immoderate assurance. 

It is worthy of notice that, while amongst foreign 
writers an occasional tendency has been shown to 
adopt English Christian names—e.g., Henry Murger, 
Henry Greville, George Sand—a practice which 
actresses of note have latterly followed, foremost 
among whom we notice the now welcome name of 
Jane Hading—we know, fer contra, of no instance 
where a foreign musician has Englished his 
patronymic. But the real proof of the affectation of the 
whole system is to be seen in the fact that no com- 
poser of note, no great conductor, has endeavoured 
to win higher renown by making himself out to 
belong to a more musical country than his own. 
These vagaries are confined to singers and players, 
pincipally opera-singers, whom Berlioz once de- 
scribed as monsters, though often attractive monsters. 
Vith regard to the assumption of names in general, it 
should be noticed that the choice is dictated by a 
variety of motives. It is generally due to a desire to 
escape from the realm of the commonplace. Some- 
times a name lends itself so easily to the change that 
the temptation is irresistible. Again, local associa- 
tions are not infrequently the determining cause, and 
owe get Albani from Albany, while another Ameri- 
can singer has taken the name of Nevada. ‘The 
mame of the most famous living contralto is, we 
believe, simply a “palindrome,” and an eminent 
ltalian composer, Arrigo Boito, figures in the capa- 
ity of a librettist as Tobia Gorrio, an anagram upon 
‘isrealname. ‘This passion for aliases 1s character- 
stic of musicians, some of whom in this country also 
vary their name according to their sphere of action. 
But, on the whole, we think that a step has been 





taken in the right direction, and that no really first- 
fate native artist now cloaks his identity beneath an 
allan pseudonym. We have got beyond such 
adosurdities as Giulio Perkins and Buggini (2é Buggins) 3 
and we wish that the obviously British matron would 
drop the minor affectation of ** Madame,” which 
supon nobody, and is never ad ypted in private 
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Hagyard, Talbot Legg, Jessurun, Auty, Pocck, 
Pelham Rooff, Augusta Piffin, Avalon Collard, 
Billinie Porter, Datforne, Christina Smellie, Blackbee, 
Fountain Meen. For the last-named gentleman we 
have found an appropriate Sors Horatiana—Fies 
nobiliunt tu quoque fontium. It will be seen from the 
foregoing list that there is little tendency to adopt 
melodious or Italianised titles. But whether real or 
invented, these names are striking and individual. A 
friend who has been much exercised in mind by this 
peculiarity spends a good deal of time in coining 
combinations, some of which we are able to offer for 
the benefit of our readers—Matlock Buxton, Handel 
Turner, Octave Sharp, Blundell Sands, and Tarley 
Bindells. He assures us that the above are not copy- 
right, but may be used in public without the payment 
of a fee. 

We are pleased to state that it has been found 
unnecessary to make a call upon the guarantors of 
the Philharmonic Society, the incomings of the past 
This agree- 
able announcement was made at a dinner of the 
directors, guarantors, and other friends of the Society, 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on the 24th ult., 
Lord Coleridge in the chair. We congratulate all 
concerned upon another year of success, and another 
strengthening of the firm foundation of judicious enter- 
prise upon which the Society is rebuilding its fortunes. 
There seems now to be noreason why our oldest musical 
institution should not, in the face of formidable 
rivalry, attain to its old pre-eminence. In any case, 
the directors cannot do better than persevere in 
their present course, and carry on a policy which 
combines due regard for contemporary work with 
fitting homage to the great achievements of a classic 
past. They thus consult the wishes of the vast 
majority of amateurs—the men and women who 
avoid extremes of opinion, and ask only for that 
which is good whether new or old. As regards 
the production of works specially written, it 
may be that none of those brought out during 
the season just ended will attain classic rank. 
Such a result no board of directors can guarantee. 
The utmost is done when men of mark like Saint- 
Saéns and Moszkowski are secured to write for the 
Society. That settled, the responsibility shifts to the 
composers. At the dinner to which reference has 
been made, lively interest was shown by a large 
company in the fortunes of the one English insti- 
tution which boasts an illustrious place in the history 
of music. 

Tue Park Band Society, numbering on its com- 
mittee a Prince and several eminent titled philan- 
thropists, seems hardly to have realised the educa- 
tional opportunities which the resources at their dis- 
posal put in their way. It is to be supposed, @ priori, 
that the music performed in Hyde Park would be 
han that to be heard in the 
rounds where this excellent 
Society pt es entertainment on Sundays. Butif we 
were to judge from our own experience of a few weeks 
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In 1826 Schubert had several chances of settling 
down to regular employment. We find one mentioned, 
as in prospect, by his friend Schwind, who, writing 
to the master, then in Upper Austria, said :— 

“ Worschizek (Imperial Court Organist) is on his 
last legs, and there will be a serious agitation on the 
question of the Court organistship. As far as I can 
learn, the successful man will be he who can best 
acquit himself as an extemporaneous performer on a 
given subject. At Gmunden you will have an organ 
at your service to practise on.” 

Worschizek died shortly after this letter was 
written (November, 1825), but we hear nothing of our 
master’s candidature for the empty seat. Six months 
earlier another Court musician, Salieri, had passed 
away ; his place being taken by Eybler, whose pro- 
motion left vacant the post of Vice-Capellmeister. 
This position Schubert coveted, as we know from his 
own lips, and in due course he joined the running for 
it, in company with seven others, namely, Seyfried, 
Girowetz, Kreutzer, Hoffmann, Hiittenbrenner, Wir- 
fel, and Glaser. Previously to this, the dignity had 
been offered to Wittasek, who declined it on account 
of age and infirmity. Umlauff was also proposed for 
the place, but ultimately it became a matter of com- 
petition, as we have just seen. All the candidates 
were spoken of by the Hofmusikgraf in his report to 
superior authority as “men of merit; each and all 
having claims, more or less worthy of consideration.” 
With regard to Schubert personally these words were 
used: ‘Schubert appeals to his services as Court 
singer, confirmed by a testimonial of Salieri, who 
taught him composition, and vouches for the fact of 
his having composed five Masses, which have been 
used in several churches.” In disposing of the 
appointment the Emperor passed over all the eight 
men above named, and gave it to Josef Weigl, 
Capellmeister at the Court Theatre, thus leaving poor 
Schubert out in the cold. When informed of his bad 
luck, the master said: ‘I should have much liked 
to receive that appointment, but I must feel satisfied 
in its having been bestowed upon so worthy a man as 
Weigl.” In this spirit of philosophic resignation he 
went back to writing songs which, while they enriched 
the publishers, barely enabled him to live. 

Another delusive prospect opened before Schubert 
at this time, and was lost, if we may credit Anton 
Schindler, through his own obstinacy and utter want 
of wordly wisdom. Herr Krebs (father of Marie Krebs, 
the now well-known pianist) having removed to Ham- 
burg, his post of conductor at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre became vacant, and Schubert so far became 
the favoured candidate as to be taken on trial—that 
is to say, his appointment depended upon the success- 
ful setting of some operatic scenes. When rehears- 
ing these, the soprano, Schechner, objected to 
certain features in one of her airs, and begged their 
modification. Schubert refused, and the result was 
that, at the general rehearsal, the lady broke down. 
Let Schindler continue the story :— 

‘There was a deep silence throughout the house, 
and consternation on every face. Whilst this was 
going on, Duport, the manager, was seen advancing 
now to one group, now to another, or talking mys- 
teriously to the prima donna or the Capellmeisters 
who were present. As for Schubert, he sat during a 
scene painful to every one who witnessed it, like a 
marble figure, fixed to his chair, with his eyes 
rivetted upon the pages of the score lying open before 
him. At last, after a long pause, Duport stepped in 
front of the orchestra and said, in a very polite tone: 
‘Herr Schubert, we should like to put off the per- 
formance for some days, and I must ask you to make 
the necessary alterations in the scena, at all events, 
and to make it an easier matter for Friulein 


Schechner.’ Several of the players in the orchestra 
now exhorted Schubert to give way. Schubert's 
wrath, after he had listened to Duport’s speech, only 
grew more intense, and, calling out at the top of his 
voice, ‘I alter nothing,’ he shut up the score with 
a bang, put it under his arm, and walked off home as 
fast as he could. There was an end to all hope of his 
appointment.” 

This is a circumstantial story, and its truth is sup. 
ported by the fact that Sir George Grove adopts it 
without question. It is right to mention, on the 
other hand, that Kreissle takes up a doubtful atti- 
tude, urging that Schindler was not unused to draw. 
}ing the long bow, that the behaviour imputed to 
| Schubert denies his ‘‘ honest, good-tempered manner,” 
| and that an eye-witness, then in the orchestra of the 
theatre, while allowing that the music given to 
| Schechner was beyond her powers, could remember 
'no such scene as that described above. Rather, 





| according to this authority, did Schubert behave ‘in 
| his usual quiet and self-contained manner.” We 
/ cannot decide between these conflicting statements, 
but are anxious to believe with Kreissle, since 
Schindler represents our master as guilty of very 
foolish obstinacy. How could the world go on if it 
were full of dogged and unyielding resolution on 
matters of small importance? 


(To be continued.) 


THE DECLINE OF ITALIANATION. 

Cosmopo.iran though our society, and particularly 
our artistic society, has become, it may be regarded 
as a not altogether bad sign of the times that the 
passion for denationalising themselves has, in a great 
measure, abated amongst professional musicians. 
Nay, the reaction has set in so far that singers of the 
most uncompromisingly English, Irish, and Scotch 
appellations (we cannot recall to mind any instance 
of a Welshman who ever assumed an Italian name) 
seem to take a pride in adhering to them, and the 
reductio ad absurdum of Italianation has been reached 
in the case of artists who, appearing originally under 
Italian pseudonyms, are now content to figure under 
their real names, with Signor —— in a bracket to 
explain their identity. It is now sufficient to culti- 
vate the appearance of a foreigner without assuming 
his name, though indeed there are few artists before 
the public who are guilty of such folly, To these we 
recommend Roger Ascham’s homily on the text of 
the Italian proverb current in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, “Inglese Italianato e un diavolo 
incarnato.” 

The decline of Italianation is due to a variety of 
causes, which it might be interesting on some other 
occasion to discuss at length in these columns. For 
the present, these may be roughly identified with the 
downfall of Italian Opera in England, which has been 
brought about by the abuses ot the “‘star” system: 
the growth of a realism impatient of the romance 
and frivolity which amused our fathers ; and the taste 
for gorgeous orchestral colouring which Berlioz and 
Wagner have done so much to foster. There is also 
to be taken into account the development cf the 
middle-class audience—the real supporters of music 
in England—who prefer to listen to operas and vocal 
music in a tongue they understand, the most striking 
proof of which demand for the vernacular is afforded 
by the success of the Carl Rosa English Opera Com- 
pany, where we find a French prima donna obliged to 
conform to the linguistic necessities of the situation. 
The fact that singers should have to consider the inte- 
rests of the general public is significant, though we 
take it on the whole to be a loss that some of our best 
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native performers are unable to sing in either French 
or German. 

While, then, there is a demand amongst all public 
audiences for native artists of merit—a demand which, 
though now and again savouring of insularity, is on 
the whole healthy—it must be admitted that in the 
houses of the aristocrats and plutocrats who make the 
“season” there is still a notorious predilection for 
foreign artists. It is difficult to account for this ; 
but we would suggest that it is partly a tradition and 
partly due to the amazing dulness of aristocratic 
society, which countenances Bohemianism and 
patronises art, not from any especial regard for 
talent, but simply from the desire to be amused; and 
a greater piquancy of contrast is naturaily found in 
the society and performances of foreigners. Thus 
the strange anomaly becomes possible that nine 
musicians out of ten may have never heard of, much 
less heard, a singer of such exceptional ability—dans 
son genre, be it understood—as De Soria, who rarely 
sings out of Mayfair, and never in public. The 
same remarks apply also to artists who have little 
torecommend them but their complexion, moderate 
facility, and immoderate assurance. 

It is worthy of notice that, while amongst foreign 
writers an occasional tendency has been shown to 
adopt English Christian names—e.g., Henry Murger, 
Henry Gréville, George Sand—a practice which 
actresses of note have latterly followed, foremost 
among whom we notice the now welcome name of 
Jane Hading—we know, per contra, of no instance 
where a foreign musician has Englished his 
patronymic. But the real proof of the affectation of the 
whole system is to be seen in the fact that no com- 
poser of note, no great conductor, has endeavoured 
to win higher renown by making himself out to 
belong to a more musical country than his own. 
These vagaries are confined to singers and players, 
principally opera-singers, whom Berlioz once de- 
scribed as monsters, though often attractive monsters. 
With regard to the assumption of names in general, it 
should be noticed that the choice is dictated by a 
variety of motives. It is generally due to a desire to 
escape from the realm of the commonplace. Some- 
times a name lends itself so easily to the change that 
the temptation is irresistible. Again, local associa- 
tions are not infrequently the determining cause, and 
so we get Albani from Albany, while another Ameri- 
can singer has taken the name of Nevada. ‘The 
name of the most famous living contralto is, we 
believe, simply a ‘ palindrome,” and an eminent 
Italian composer, Arrigo Boito, figures in the capa- 
city of a librettist as Tobia Gorrio, an anagram upon 
his real name. This passion for aliases is character- 
istic of musicians, some of whom in this country also 
vary their name according to their sphere of action. 
But, on the whole, we think that a step has been 
taken in the right direction, and that no really first- 
tate native artist now cloaks his identity beneath an 
Italian pseudonym. We have got beyond such 
absurdities as Giulio Perkins and Buggini (zé Buggins) ; 
and we wish that the obviously British matron would 
also drop the minor affectation of ‘‘ Madame,” which 
imposes upon nobody, and is never adopted in private 
lite. But if fiction produced strange and outlandish 
titles, the unvarnished truth, or varnished only in the 
Christian name, is capable of even stranger combina- 
tions. The following names, drawn from the adver- 
tisement and ordinary columns of musical papers, will 
amply illustrate our statement. They could hardly 
have been invented, and yet if encountered in the 
pages of a novel would have been condemned as 
tasteless or grotesque. We would call special atten- 


tion to the prevalence of double surnames and 


Hagyard, Talbot Legg, Jessurun, Auty, Poock, 
Pelham Rooff, Augusta Piffin, Avalon Collard, 
Billinie Porter, Datforne, Christina Smellie, Blackbee, 
Fountain Meen. For the last-named gentleman we 
have found an appropriate Sors Horatiana—Fies 
nobiliunt tu quoque fontium. It will be seen from the 
foregoing list that there is little tendency to adopt 
melodious or Italianised titles. But whether real or 
invented, these names are striking and individual. A 
friend who has been much exercised in mind by this 
peculiarity spends a good deal of time in coining 
combinations, some of which we are able to offer for 
the benefit of our readers—Matlock Buxton, Handel 
Turner, Octave Sharp, Blundell Sands, and Tarley 
3indells. He assures us that the above are not copy- 
right, but may be used in public without the payment 
of a fee. 

We are pleased to state that it has been found 
unnecessary to make a call upon the guarantors of 
the Philharmonic Society, the incomings of the past 
season having equalled its outgoings. This agree- 
able announcement was made at a dinner of the 
directors, guarantors, and other friends of the Society, 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on the 24th ult., 
Lord Coleridge in the chair. We congratulate all 
concerned upon another year of success, and another 
strengthening of the firm foundation of judicious enter- 
prise upon which the Society is rebuilding its fortunes. 
There seems now to be noreason why our oldest musical 
institution should not, in the face of formidable 
rivalry, attain to its old pre-eminence. In any case, 
the directors cannot do better than persevere in 
their present course, and carry on a policy which 
combines due regard for contemporary work with 
fitting homage to the great achievements of a classic 
past. They thus consult the wishes of the vast 
majority of amateurs—the men and women who 
avoid extremes of opinion, and ask only for that 
which is good whether new or old. As regards 
the production of works specially written, it 
may be that none of those brought out during 
the season just ended will attain classic rank. 
Such a result no board of directors can guarantee. 
The utmost is done when men of mark like Saint- 
Saéns and Moszkowski are secured to write for the 
Society. That settled, the responsibility shifts to the 
composers. At the dinner to which reference has 
been made, lively interest was shown by a large 
company in the fortunes of the one English insti- 
tution which boasts an illustrious place in the history 
of music. 

Tue Park Band Society, numbering on its com- 
mittee a Prince and several eminent titled philan- 
thropists, seems hardly to have realised the educa- 
tional opportunities which the resources at their dis- 
posal put in their way. It is to be supposed, @ priori, 
that the music performed in Hyde Park would be 
more carefully chosen than that to be heard in the 
other public recreation grounds where this excellent 
Society provides entertainment on Sundays. But if we 
were to judge from our own experience of a few weeks 
back we should pronounce their programme to have 
been chosen mainly for the purpose of agreeably tick- 
lingtheear. It wasa beautiful sunny evening—before 
the recurrence of the recent glacial epoch—and an 
immense crowd was gathered outside the well-filled 
enclosure where a programme and a seat are supplied 
for the sum of twopence. The audience were mani- 
festly enjoying themselves greatly, but our conten- 
tion is that they would have enjoyed themselves 
every bit as much if the music had been of a slightly 
higher order. Nearly half the pieces played were 





Bantock Pierpoint, Holberry 


spondaic endings. 


dance tunes pure and simple, while the introduction 
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of one solitary sacred piece only served to accentuate 
the prevailing secularism of the selection. Now let 
it be clearly understood that we are not attacking 
the promoters of this scheme for the preference shown 
to secular music. If recreation be the aim in view, 
such preference is inevitable. But the nominally 
secular répertoire contains a great number of pieces 
the effect of which is distinctly inspiring, elevating, 
and ennobling. And, on the other hand, many works 
will be found in the category of sacred music 
against which the charge of dulness or heaviness 
cannot possibly be sustained. Of a judicious com- 
bination of such elements we hold that the pro- 
grammes of these Sunday Concerts should be com- 
posed. By these means a fair amount of deference 
would be shown to the feelings of those who sincerely 
object to the secularising of the first day of the week, a 
full concession would be made to those who plead for 
some lightening of the gloom of the English Sunday, 
while something would be done to improve the taste 
of the masses, instead of keeping therm down to 
the opéra bouffe level. In conclusion, we would point to 
the strange inconsistency which betrays itself in the 
protests raised against Sir George Grove’s proposal 
to hold Sacred Concerts on Sundays, although not a 
word have we heard uttered against these purcly 
Secular Concerts held on the same day in the presence 
of thousands of respectable people. Would they be 
a whit less popular if the music was better? We 
believe not, and we would earnestly urge upon the 
Park Band Committee the desirability of experiment- 
ing in the direction of a deviation from the ad cap- 
tandum style of their present programmes. 


Amip the conflicting stories now current regarding 
the late unfortunate King of LDavaria, it is clear that 
musicians and music-lovers everywhere should look 
upon him as happily sane on one point. He had a 
genuine feeling for art, and the disposition to further 
it by sacrifice of his own means to its interests. We 
can look at this matter without consideration of the 
particular music he affected or of the composer 
whose munificent friend he remained through 
many years. Lvery man, even a king, has a 
right to the indulgence of his artistic tastes in 
his own way. ‘That may not be our way, but at any 
rate we must applaud and value the disposition, 
since ail phases and manifestations of art contribute 
something to the ultimate purity and excellence 
which will remain when time has eliminated the 
dross. We could wish that it were the fashion 
among monarchs and the great ones of the earth to 
act as did’poor King Ludwig. Not that any desire a 
return to the days of an offensive patronage, when 
rich men kept musicians about them as they kept 
dogs and race horses—as appendages to their great- 
ness. A time like that is impossible of recurrence, 
but there are many ways wherein those who have the 
means to assist art may do so with entire pro- 
priety and certain issue of good. Such ways 
occur to every man who has given the matter a 
thought. What results would follow, for example, 
from an cndowment of our leading musical societies, 
sufficient to rescue them from the ignoble and artis- 
tically dangerous position of living from hand to 
mouth? And how valuable to the cause of opera, 
whether English or Italian, would be a guarantee 
fund held at disposal under conditions favourable to 
the progress of art! In some countries the State 
largely concerns itself with these matters, but in 
England we trust to private enterprise. Wealth 
abounds amongst us, and so does, professedly, love 
for music. Cannot the love bring the wealth, as it 
did in the case of Ludwig II. ? 


We are told in our books on the rudiments of music 
that ‘ melody is a succession of single sounds”; but 
there can be little doubt that this by no means 
expresses the conventional meaning of the word, for 
a fascinating air and a hideous progression of notes 
are equally ‘a succession of single sounds.” The 
signification of the term by “ one of the crowd” is a 
“tune,” which can be reproduced at will, either by 
humming or whistling; and such critics, therefore, 
are dissatisfied when they find that a work contains 
not ample material capable of being put to such use, 
The advance of music, however, should convince us, 
not only that important compositions cannot be pro- 
duced by stringing together a number of tunes, but 
that the character of these tunes changes in the 
course of time. When Beethoven’s Sonatas, for 
example, were pronounced by tune-lovers in this 
| country to be dreary, one of the greatest pioneers of 
the day, Cipriani Potter, used to play some of the 
| most lovely passages from these works to his pupils, 
exclaiming at intervals ‘ There’s no melody in Leet- 
|hoven, you know—no melody in Beethoven.” ‘The 
|melody of course was there; but it was not of the 
| kind to which those who professed to love the art had 
| been accustomed ; and like much of the music of the 

present time, instead of exactly representing the pre 
vailing taste, went slightly beyond it. A celebrated 
New York musician, we read recently in a musical 
journal, had said that he anticipated with much 
| pleasure the production of Weber's Opera “Oberon” 
in America, asit was ‘‘replete with delightful melody.” 
| Shortly after the first performance of “ Oberon” in 
| England, a well-known arranger published _ his 
|‘ Fantasia on a melody in Weber’s ‘ Oberon,’ ” and 
'a critic, in noticing this, said, “the author of this 
| piece is a clever man, for he has discovered a melody 
jin ‘Oberon.’”” Persons accustomed to deliver such 
| decisive opinions on the works of great men should 
be careful, for their reviews may live. 





Under the signature of ‘‘ Progress,” a correspondent 
has recently forwarded us a letter commenting on 
the fact of our rarely hearing solos at Concerts upon 
any other instruments than the violin, pianoforte, 
or violoncello. He truly says that “those who are 
inclined to keep things as they are should recollect 
that the last few years have brought developments 
in concert-giving which our grandfathers could not 
have believed possible. More Concerts are probably 
now given in the metropolis in a single week of the 
winter season than would occur throughout the entire 
country in a twelvemonth—if we take a period thirty 
years back. Obviously the pianoforte, violin, and 
cello would be more suitable to that time, and its 
conditions, than to the countless concerts of our 
day; to which we ought to add that the defective 
mechanism of the wind instruments of years gone by 
materially helped to keep them in the background, 
though there is no cause for complaint on that score 
now.” In an article inserted in our columns some 
time ago, entitled ‘A Plea for the Flute,” a list was 
given of the many fine solos written for that instru- 
ment, even by the most classical composers; yet 
none of these are ever performed in public. When 
we consider that equally important solos were com- 
posed for the clarinet by Mozart, Weber, Spohr, 
Schumann, and Reissiger; for the oboe by Handel, 
Hummel, Schumann, and Kalliwoda; and for the 
bassoon by Mozart, Ferdinand David, Kalliwoda, 
Weber, and many lesser known writers, it certainly 
seems almost incredible that at the numerous musica! 
entertainments, where novelty would be welcomed, 
the instruments we have named should be invariably 
confined to their places in the orchestra. The 
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subject is indeed one well worthy of consideration 3 
and we are glad to be enabled to aid our corre- 
spondent in giving publicity to his well-founded 
complaint. 


” 


Since the absurd system of ‘ encoring,” either at 
the Opera-house or in a Concert-room, became a 
subject of discussion in musical journals the majority 
of Conductors have done their utmost to abate the 
evil by allowing the storm of applause to cease, and 
then quietly proceeding onws rahe through the pro- 
gramme, even at the risk of fending. some who 
expected a repetition of the song or piece which had 
created such enthusiasm. This is as it should be. 
The Conductor has always the power of acceding to, 
or resisting, a demand so utterly destructive of the 
continuity of a work as that for the performance of 
one movement of a Symphony or Concerto twice 
over. But when he has to deal with favourite 





vocalists he finds the case more perplexing, for as a! 
singer is now scarcely considered to have been suc- | 
| and there seems to be no law against their stepping out 
| ofthe character atany moment inorder toacknowledye 


cessful without a ‘‘ recall,” the danger is that, being 
once again on the platform, and the applause renewed, 
he or she, emboldened by this fresh token of public 
appreciation, will favour the noisy portion of the 
audience by repeating the song. Of course it is 
difficult for any person in authority to stop this; but 
prolonged applause is not always a sign that the 
public want a song over again; and if vocalists, 
therefore, will take this matter into their own hands, 
we beg to direct their attention to a recent criticism 
upon a concert in the United States, when the ther- 
mometer was at freezing point. 
appears, having heard, as he suppos 


| and satisfied person in masquerade dress 


| 
The Conductor, it | matter up, and harp upon it till managers, following 


ed, thunders of the example of some of their brethren on the Conti 


applause, asked the audience to kindly desist from 
| to recognise in any manner what is going on there ? 


requesting encores. The author of this notice, how- 
ever, says ‘had he known that the liberal stamping 
of feet was to obtain bodily comfort, he would not 
have been so willing to apply it to the various per- 
turmances.” Here, then, isan undeniable proof that 
vocalists should be cautious how they accept encores 
in intensely cold weather. 





We have much pleasure in calling attention to an 
excellent article in the June number of the Laglish 
Ilustvated Magazine, on the “ Singing Voice,” by Dr. 
Morell Mackenzie. Many volumes have recently been 
written on the same subject by eminent medical 
authorities ; but it is rare to find a paper which in so 
small a compass gives plain and straightforward 
directions for the cultivation of the vocal organ on 
true and natural principles. Upon this point every- 
body knows that much difference of opinion exists. 
* To speak figuratively,” says Dr. Mackenzie, * philo- 
sophers agree, as much as can be expected of their 
kind, about the voice on the leve! plain, but half-way 
up the hill-side they begin to call names, and at the 
top they come to blows.” Of course it would be 
impossible to follow our author in his description of 
what he truly terms the “ vocal instrument’; but 
let us say that we are quite in accord with him when 
he tells us that students are too much burdened with 
medical facts at the time they ought to be learning 
to sing. “Some slight knowledge of the structure of 
the vocal machinery,” he writes, “‘may be advan- 
tageous to the singer by teaching him to take more 
care of it than he might otherwise think it worth 
while to do; but the smattering of universal science 
to which so much importance is now attached in 
certain quarters is quite unnecessary, and is in fact 
more a hindrance than a help. Let the pupil leave 
the scalpel and the laryngoscope to doctors, and cul- 
tivate the powers of his voice as the pugilist develops 


his arms, or the runner his legs, without caring to 


know the details of the mechanism which his will 
sets in motion, and which trained instinct will 
manage better than the most exact anatomical and 
physiological knowledge.” The reader will find 
much more of this plain speaking in the admirable 
paper to which we refer. 





Ir is time that public opinion should put an end to 
the absurdities allowed both on the Italian and 
English stage of opera. There have been several 
aggravated cases this season, especially as regards 
recognition of the audience by artists while the 
curtain is up. The traditions of Italian Opera allow 
this, and much else which is utterly inartistic, buat it 
is surprising that the good example set by the bree 
nerian cult has not had due influence upon the sta 
of English Opera. At both Drury Lane and Cove a 
Garden artists are allowed to come on bowing and 
smirking to the audience, keeping the stage waiting 
meanwhile; after a song they are permitted to tout 
for an encore by dodges that need not be described, 


approval. At Covent Gardenthe other night Anton:o 
(** Linda di Chamouni”’) cursed his daughter with all 
the intensity possible, and flung himself out of the 
room as though to escape a polluted atmosphere. 
Languid applause following, back came Antonio, no 
longer an outraged and angry parent, but a smiling 
It is such 
absurdities as this that turn intelligent people against 
the lyric stage. Why does not the press take the 


nent, fine every artist who looks over the footlizhts 





Ir is aremarkable and significant fact that there 


| are now in England, and at the height of the London 


season, three first-class prime donne, of whom two 
have no occupation on the lyric stage, and one 
appears but once a week. Had such a state of 
things been foretold fifteen, or even ten, years ago, 
even those who desired it would have laughed at the 
prophet as a dreamer, yet so it is. Madame Patti 
and Madame Nilsson have no operatic work to do, 
and Madame Albani appears at intervals of seven 
days. The farce of the prima doina assoluta, who 
domineers over manager, artists, and the public, thus 
seems to be played out, and we to have entered upon 
an era of just proportion and common sense. Long 
may itcontinue. Ofcourse the pampered artists who 
lorded it yesterday will not come down with a good 
grace to an altered state of affairs. That is their 
business, and the public will, in a most equable 

temper, leave them to do as they like. Meanwhile 
the prime donne have transferred themselves to the 
concert room as a kind of forlorn hope, seeking there 
to play the old game. [or a time, therefore, we 
may see on the platform what has often disgusted us 
on the stage. This however, is a smaller mattev 
that gives sensible people no concern. A _ miscel 

laneous Concert is one thing; the representation oi a 
great operatic work is quite another. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA SEASON. 

Mr. Cart Rosa has held his fourth season of English 
opera at Drury Lane, and has only taken four weeks over it. 
Nevertheless, this brief period has been fraught witha great 
deal of importance, and in one particular respect was 
artistically valuable, perhaps beyond the energetic impre 
sario’s happiest of his happy efforts. While versions of 
German, I*rench, and Italian opera in the vernacular go to 





swell the bulk of the Carl Rosa prospectus, the controvers 
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about “English opera” or ‘ Opera in English” is likely to 
be pursued; but, at the same time, real English opera is 
not neglected, as the production of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 
* Colomba,” Mr. A. Goring Thomas’s “ Esmeralda” and 
“ Nadeshda,” and Mr. C. Villiers Stanford’s “ Canterbury 
Pilgrims ” sufficiently attests. This is a very good record 
for three years, but Mr. Rosa does not rest satisfied 
with the laurels he has already won, and this year he has 
signalised his brief tenancy of Drury Lane by the produc- 
tion of a second opera by Mr. Mackenzie, written in col- 
laboration with his former librettist, Mr. Francis Hueffer. 
The North British musician is undeniably one of the men 
of the age, and he has shown the world that there is no 
branch of his art with which he cannot deal with absolute 
mastery. Opera, oratorio, overtures, orchestral occasional 
pieces, a concerto for violin, chamber music, and numerous 
songs all bear testimony to the activity as well as the 
comprchensiveness of their author. It is not saying too 
much to state that the future of English opera lies to 
a very large extent in Mr. Mackenzie’s hand, for he alone 
has had the courage to attempt to restore that form of 
entertainment to the position it once enjoyed, while keep- 
ing pace with the times and giving us the later development 
of dramatic lyrical work in place of the conventional or 
stereotyped form of the art. The old-fashioned operas by 
Loder, Barnett, and others were, no doubt, charming 
in their way—melodious music is always acceptable— 
but they have had their day, and amateurs clamour for 
something of a more advanced description. The Sullivan- 
Gilbert comic operas are inimitable in their way again ; 
but, making every allowance for the genius displayed 
by both of these famous colleagues, they leave the 
matter of grand or romantic opera untouched. The claims 
to consideration presented by Messrs. Goring Thomas 
and Villiers Stanford naturally cannot be ignored; they 
have both done really fine work, and no doubt will furnish 
still more. But, on the whole, Mr. Mackenzie appears to 
have the destiny of our national opera in his keeping, and | 
there is every reason to expect that he will prove worthy of | 
the charge. He has, so far, only written two operas, but 
he has gained already just that amount of experience neces- 
sary to enable a composer to know really what the public 
requires, and to adapt artistic considerations to meet 
popular tastes. No doubt Mr. Mackenzie’s third opera will 
be better than his first or second ; but that is not the theme 
which concerns us now—we ought to be thankful for what 
is before us, rather than that which is in prospect, and 
respect the hand which gave us first ‘*Colomba” and 
secondly “ The Troubadour”—the latter produced with the 
most triumphant success on Tuesday, the 8th ult. Repeti- 
tions of the work only tended to substantiate the good impres- 
sion made on the first night, and those who have heard “ The 
Troubadour” twice or three times will want to hear it 
again and again. Mr. Mackenzie does not spread himself 
out for the crowd, and his music repays study as well as 
attention ; his style is anything rather than superficial, and 
while we encounter melody in abundance, it is obvious that 
it is not present for mere ear-tickling purposes. If here 
and there we find traces of Wagnerian influence, it is the 
genial Wagner of “ Die Meistersinger’ renown—the 
humorist and quaint archaic joker who could give a plea- 
sant expression to medieval homely life, and who had no 
objection to an operatic chorus—not the perpetrator of 
monstrous fables and unpleasant legends. Nothing could 
possibly agree better with the subject selected for illustra- 
tion than Mr. Mackenzie’s music, and probably any 
thoughts of the ‘ Meistersinger ” which it may conjure 
up are due rather to the appropriate treatment of an 
antique story than to any actual resemblance in phrase 
or measure. And what a subtle charm hangs around this 
old world music—ancient, yet, by a curious contradiction, 
ever fresh. It is like the perfume of lavender, long hidden 
from the light of day in some old press, or the aroma of 
rose-leaves by chance discovered between the pages of an 
old book, telling of bygone days of sunshine and warmth. 
In selecting the theme for his second opera book, Mr. 
Hiueffer had recourse to fact in preference to fiction. That 
is to say, the Troubadour who figures in the new work 
really did exist, and really came to the tragic end depicted 
in the stage version. Mr. Hueffer was obliged to omit 
some of the details of the historical narrative, and the 








audience was not expected to imagine that the heroine eats 
the roast and peppered heart of her lover. This matter is 
glossed over with a great amount of skill, and Mr. Hueffer 
has shown the possibility of casting a glamour of terror 
upon a dramatic subject without descending to revolting 
details. History tells us that Guillem de Cabestanh, the 
son of a poor Knight of Provenge, was a Troubadour— 
musician and poet. He entered the service of Count 
Raimon, of Rossilho, as a kind of lackey, fell in love with 
the Countess, was detected in his misdoings, and waylaid 
and slaughtered by the Count, who caused the victim’s 
heart to be served up at supper, and interrupted the ghastly 
meal by producing the Truubadour’s head. Probably many 
will perceive some kind of rude justice in the doom which 
befel Guillem, when compared with the customs and man- 
ners of the privileged classes of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries. Nevertheless, although we are content to 
sup our fill of horrors in ‘ I] Trovatore ”—in Italian, remem- 
ber—this kind of carouse is too disagreeable to please 
staid Britons. So thought Mr. Hueffer, and we perfectly 
coincide with his ideas. 

With a considerable amount of ingenuity and skill, 
the author has spared his audience many of the repulsive 
details which go to build up the history of Guillem de 
Cabestanh. In the Masque, allegorically pourtraying the 
Vintage, St. Medardus approaches the Countess with an 
offering of peculiarly rich grapes, from which is made a wine 
called ‘ Blood of the poet ’’—Sanh del Trobador. This same 
wine is called for by Raimon, and in it Margarida pledges an 
“absent friend”? at her husband’s suggestion. Whether 
the “ Blood of the poet” is here nothing but symbolical, 
or whether the life current of the hapless Guillem 
is presumed to have passed Margarida’s lips, the spectator 
is left to judge for himself. Taken altogether, we are 
inclined to rate the libretto of ‘‘ The Troubadour” at a 
much higher value than that of “ Colomba.” Few things 
in this world are perfect, and perhaps the book has its 
blemishes as well as its excellencies. Having taken a simple 
and direct story in hand, however, Mr. Hueffer has treated 
it in a straightforward fashion; some of the lyrics are 
extremely good—notably the tenor song in the first act, 
‘“‘ The sunray’s shine ”’—imitated, as we are informed, from 
a model written by the real Guillem—and the reproduction 
of a Provencal alba for the contralto in the third act, 
** Beneath a hawthorn.” 

The composer dispenses with the orthodox overture in 
favour of a short introduction, which announces the 
material which he intends to employ as leitmotiven, or 
identifying themes. First of all the woodwind and horns 
give out the leading subject of the hunting chorus; but 
above this steals in the Troubadour motif, stately and 
enticing in its perfect simplicity. One is tempted to fancy 


that music such as this would have pleased the judgment of 


Chaucer or other primitive poet. A few bars lead to th 
enunciation of the second theme, occurring in the last scence 
of the drama, and yet a third, which also is employed in 
illustration of the catastrophe. With no formal cadence the 
movement passes, by an enharmonic change looking far 
more formidable on paper than it is in reality, to the preamble 
of the firstchorus. The rise of the curtain discloses a group 
of people, conveniently classed as “retainers, serving-maids, 
&c.,” who are in a huge state of excitement about something. 
The ‘something ” having resolved itself into the advent of a 
noble knight, “ Upright and tall he stands,” the chorus 
merge their exclamations into a charmingly bright, flowing 
strain in 6-8 measure. Count Raimon, lord of the estate, 
and his fidus Achates, Count Robert, of ‘Tarascon, come 
upon the scene, the former bidding his vassals tell the 
stranger to approach the court. The Guillem motif, 
pompously announced by the full strength of the orchestra, 
leads to the entry of the hero. Troubadouring must have 
been a very good undertaking in those palmy Provengal 
days; for Guillem de Cabestanh not only bestrides a 
“palfrey ’ which would do honour to Sanger’s circus, but 
is attended by two pages, who respectively carry his helmet 
and sword and lute. In dignified tones Count Raimon bids 
his guest be welcome, addressing him as “Thou noble 
singer.” The Countess Margarida encounters him with 
less tranquillity. A tell-tale start has already aroused the 
vigilance of the suspicious Riimon. The full chorus and 
principals repeat the ‘ Welcome” theme, after which 
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Guillem returns thanks, in a solo hardly to be classed as an 
arietta, but still rising to a higher level than that of mere 
recitative. Lightly and fancifully scored, this address 
at once draws favourable notice to the : singer and his 
task. In return for the Cuunt’s hospitality, Guillem offers 
the only treasure that belongs to him, as he modestly puts 
it—his songs. But Raimon will not put him to the test until 
he has rested and refreshed himself. Count Robert treats 
Raimon's growing suspicions with laughter, but already the 
shadow of impending doom has spread itself over Margarida. 
In vain her sister, Azalais, counsels caution, stating 
that there is no danger but that which lies in dis- 
covery; Margarida is considerably frizhtened, and hardly 
regains her self-possession through the masque which now 
ensues. 

Light tripping strains, scored with the utmost daintiness, 
give token that some new change of sentiment has come 
over the scene. One very characteristic — in the 3-4 
cao pe movement reminds us of a put of the orc! hestral 
ballad ** La Belle Dame sans Merci,” but it is qt lite Mr. 
Ma ies s own, and adds to the gracefulness of the theme. 
A peasant solicits permission to present the first-fruits of 
the bounteous season. Meanwhile seats are placed for the 
knights and ladies, and rustic music, imitating ba; gpipes and 
almost serving to suggest that the composer” s foot is on 
his native heath and his n ume McPibr ych, ushers in a carol- 
like melody, given out by the tenor peasant, andask atten- 
tion for the “ rude show and sim] im ymes.” The nobles 
being seated at one side of the staze >, and the two leading 
peasants standing opposite them on a kind of dais, girls 
come in bearing baske sts of grapes, and arn with silver 

sickles. The music takes the form ofa waltz during the short 
ime the evolutions are in progress; but after a “while the 
peasant lass, expl: ining m: itters to the spectators on the stage, 
takes up the strain, which here passes fi ‘om the minor to the 
major key, and takes the rhythm beat of a bolero. 
Very choicely harmonised is this bricf solo and its choral 
response. The masque proceeds with two wild men of the 
woods—Satyrs, in fact—breaking in wpe the peaceful 
serenity of the celcbrants of the vintage feast, chasing the 
girls, and ebbing them of their grapes. St. George, fully 
accoutred in shining armour, and Hercules, armed with a 
responsible club, soon put the wild men to rout. The 
chorus relate what is taking place in the mimic show, and 
the barbarians being kilied, and thus h ¢ fulfilled their 
task in the exhibition, get up and make their bow before 
retiring. A song in praise of wine, * For wine eladdens 
the heart of man,” is next allotted to the two 
leading peasants, and in this number Mr. Mackenzie 
has been favoured with the happiest inspiration. It is 
quite new and original, and the manner in which 
each verse winds up is most telling. We find another 
reminiscence of the ‘Belle Dame” wotif in the 
tefrain * Viva la joya,” but this is now recos vised as an 
essential part of the opera. The apparition of St. Modardus, 
patron of vineyards, ‘1 
lethargy; the Saint offers grapes h, the peasant tells 
us, make the wine “Blood of the poet ”—Sanh del 
Trobador—where, of course, the fatal lJeitmotiv comes 
in, A short interval elapses before the reappearance 
of Guillen, who i ked to sing. His song, “ The 
sunray’s shine,”’ is beauty pers sonificd. Ostensibly 
raised in praise of the ous juice of the § zrape, the 
Mar giwida, 
whose synonym—a_ pearl—is constantly refe red to. 
Probably admirers of ‘Phe Rose of Sharon” will find 
a family likeness between bev st tenor song in that work 
and the gem of the new opera, heightened too by the device 
of supporting the voice with a solo violin. Here is the 
only objection possible to urge; the tones of the voice and 
the fiddle do not amal samate unless the instrument is 
particularly well played, and the same result of giving 
breadth and prominence to the melody coul ibe attained by 
using muted violins pl ayinginoctaves. As the song gathers 
in passion, so do the throng of on-lookers commence to 
intermingle their ejacul: tions with those of the poet, until 
the whole reaches an extraordinary pitch of intensity. Mr. 
Mackenzie is no formalist, and his writing for the voice 
sometimes places a heavy strain upon the singer. The 
interval, for example, from E on the first line in the 
treble to the A above the stave must be excessively 
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ballad is directly intended as a love song for 
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trying to any tenor. Mr. McGuckin, 
fully equal to the exigencies of the c: 
mounting this difficulty = ease, but winding up witha 
resonant | B flat from the chest. Mar: gar dt, off her guard, 
approaches Guillem, to crown him with the vine ; but = 

watchful Asalais t the garland from her sister’s han 

before she can naan yw it. The quick-cyed Ratmox has a 
nevertheless, seen too much for his pez ace of mind, and the 
strains of the *S anh del Trobador ” mutif, i 
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mingle with the approving plaudits of the 1 

Robert, sinister of mood, exclaims, *“* Behold, a mystery!’ 
Raimon adding, “ Which I shall fathom,” as the curtain falls 
totheGuillem theme. Thesecond act, entitled **’ Hunt,” 








reveals an open glade the forest. In a nati 
Guillem and Marearidu are discovered—he i 
reading rative of Launcelot and Guinevere. The 
“ pearl,” however, has not lost its lustre up to the present, 
but like Tyistan and Isolde, or Francesca Ca Rimint and 
Paolo Malatesta, the pair are enraptured with each ot 
The highly convenient Azalais, who happens to be i 
around about there, takes Maryarida to task, but is | 
overheard by Count en who is more than ever in- 
censed at the gabble about the “ poet’s wile” and “tender 
pity.” In the distance are heard the voices of the huntsmen, 
who presently come into view on their way to the chase. 
The music is suggestive as \ wel Mas ear-haunting, — — 
Mackenzie makes some wonderful effects with the éy:tf 
which are not only startling, but, as far as we know, 
There is more than a suspicion of the 
about the setting of the couplet 

To the greenwood we go to chase the deer 

Grecn is the woodside, brown is the heath 
The number is none the worse for 
Thile the hunters file across the stave 
Guillem to give him a private meetiny re, a ihe 
chase. The dismal forebodings of the chorus ‘ Swiiter 
than west-wind and cloud is death,” remain present with us 
while the singers are seen and heard no more; and a long 
soliloquy is indulged in by Margarida. She has known no 
husband’s love—has felt no sympathy extended to her by 
the man to whom she is mated against her will. Here is a 
situation calling for the most graphic powers 
and Mr. Mackenzie has fully risen to it. 
at the second P erformance, Ma lame f 
pelled by fatigue to eliminate it 
thus shorn of one of its leading 
one of the huntsmen proclaims the 
and Margarida (who is just a tri! ies morbi 
| foresees her own doom. Unwitnessed 
| hunters, she sees them return laden with their 
also overhears an iniquitous plot laid by R Sem tO assAssi- 
nate Guillem in cold blood. Ata given signal a churl in 
ambush is to dispatch a bolt from his cross-bow through 
the poet’s heart. The opportune presence of Margarida 
renders this scheme nugatory; but the Count has another 
card yet to and asks the name of the mistress 
who inspires songs. Azsalais, to shield her sister, 
assumes the position of the enamoured one. All the iausic 
hereabouts is intensely thrilling, as well as admirable 
abstract art. <A trio, in the author's favourit i 
rhythm, “ My plight dl troth,” for Raimon, A 
Margarida, works up to a vigorous clin 
being taken up by the chorus. Raimon appe: 
care nothing for other people’s wrong 
his own, so that when Aza/lais’ honesty is put to 0 
a proposed visit to her future husband's castle he makes no 
demur, and the party are all supposed to set out for Lict, 
Count Robert’s residence. As the curtain again descends, 
all the bustle, passion, and excitement of the drama is 
removed from the stage, and through the gloom com:s the 
inexorable song of the hunters, * Swifter than horses and 
hounds is death.” 

There is a vigour and elastic ‘ity about the firale of the 
second act which camnot fail to it npress impartial hearers ; 
in conception and construction the work is quite in the 
mode of grand opera, and it is not to its detriment tha: 
the leading melody clings to one. Extreme intervals ior 
the voice Mr. Mackenzie frequently indulges in, but when 
it comes to handling the orchestre a he is pert rectly in his 
element, and need not cry ‘pe to any contemporary 
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the introduction of an extra drum in the hunting chorus, 
ut this is a veritable grain of sand in a bushel—wherever 

¢ look for it we find evidences of thought, care, conscien- 
eet and freedom. 

For the third act the musician has provided an elaborate 
entvacte, robust and manly, like the majority of his com- 
positions, and replete with “ out-of-door” flavour. On its 
first performance this interlude took an immediate hold upon 
the audience, and was redemanded and repeated with great 
enthusiasm. The gloomy mood is abandoned for some- 
thing less sombre; the brass instruments sing out in no 
bashtul way—and though at first the metre suggests the 
cance, above serious interest, the closing section is majestic 
and pompous enough to gratify even a provincial mayor. 
/.bove broad staccato chords the cornet blares out a semi- 
inartial subject, the basis of which is unquestionably 
mediaeval and very invigorating to listen to. The entracte 
will often be heard in the concert-room, apart from the 
opera itself, just as the interlude from * The Rose of 
Sharon” found acceptance in the ranks of concert pro- 
grammes. The third act of ‘ The Troubadour” is entitled 
* The Feast.” The locality is Castle Liét, the home of 
Count Robert of ‘Tarascon; the hour approaching 
midnight; the scene the gardens surrounding the 
chateau; the actors Guillem and Margarida. He waits 
below in the obscurity, while she utters reflections upon 
the uncharitableness of fate. The sounds of rev elry, 
coming from the great hall, break in upon and interrupt 
Margarida’s reflections. She believes her lover to be 
faithless, and it occupies Guillem a considerable time to 
explain away how great and generous was the sacrifice 
made by Azalais. The misunderstanding being removed, 
a love duet of the most intense description ensues. It is 
hard to indicate the directness or force of a love scene such 
as this, which probably only knows its equivalent in the 
“ Tristan und Isolde” of Richard Wagner. The revellers 
come from the castle, having been treated in a princely 
fashion, and being disposed freely to admit it. The cornet 
phrase from the entr’acte depicts the thanks of the guests. 
‘The luckless Troubadour and his lady love are detected, 
though their identity is unsuspected by others than Robert, 
who certainly knows in what direction the land lies. He 
is too jovial a spirit to spoil sport, and for this once Guillem 
and Margarida are left to their own devices. That being 
so, of course they sing a duet—remarkable in this instance 
for the adherence to the diatonic scale, not, as a rule, 
a mark of modern musical productions. Muted violins, 
divided, and the woodwind band take the chief share of the 
accompaniments. All is reposeful: all is charming. The 
lovers rest in sweet communion until the birds are heard in 
the leafy canopy overhead ; but the handy and considerate 
Azalais is hovering about the neighbourhood, to preclude 
intrusion, She sings to her not extra-prudent sister an 
elba or morning song, as the Provencals would have 
denominated it : watch- -song, as the Germans would possibly 
feel inclined to designate it. This composition is a stroke 
of positive genius ; and where to discover its compeer we 
know not. Two clarinets and a couple of horns play the 
preliminary symphony—then the stringed band takes up 
the accompaniment. Mr. Mackenzie has surprises in- 
numerable in store for his hearers. He will neither 
convince you of his own determination of casting his 
composition in any one specified key nor any arbitrary 
time-measure; but his guidance so reliable that 
we follow him, unquestioning, whithersoever he may lead. 
This alba, or aubade, is a gem without price; it is 
thoroughly unique, and completely beautiful. Miss Marion 
Burton's singing of this air was also a thing which few 
would wish to tind improved upon. Margarida and Guillem 
permit themselves to be aroused from their dreams of bliss, 
because with the first blush of dawn come the contestants 
for the “ Paume” championship, the two houses of 
Rossilho and Tarascon being represented. While the 
players are amusing themselves and their antagonists, the 
chorus indulge in a moral homily—a pretty part-song on 
the antique lines, but eminently calculated to rouse the ire 
of such a choleric gentleman as Count Raimon. The 
expected assault does not come from this quarter, but from 
Count Robert, who is prompted into ill-feeling against his 
will, When one wishes to kill a rival, perhaps meaner 
ways than ordinary to bring matters to an issue are con- 
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donable. So Robert, despite his nobility, calls Guillen; 
ugly and ill-mannered, and then hacks and hews at the 
minstrel with a big double- handed sword—persistent use 
of which would prevent any pie See, lute-player 
from shining in his calling. No damage comes of 
this flashing of sword blades, because Margarida in- 
terposes, declares that the Troubadour is hers, and that to 
him all her love is given. ‘The Counts content themselves 
with exclaiming “ A marvel,” and a “ very quick curtain” 
finishes the act. The fourth act is the Nemesis of the 
piece. In an upper chamber of the Castle of Rossilho, 
Guillem and Margarida are found engaged upon their 
customary pursuit of love-making. The love-music is 
pretty and impassioned and when Guillem has taken his 
departure, and the faint reverberations of his exquisite motto- 
song have waned, the vengeful Count Raimon asserts himself 
again. ‘The soft, warm tone of the accompaniment to the 
Troubadour’s last utterance is a masterstroke of instrumenta- 
tion; but Ruimon brings a different element to bear on the 
fact. In a boisterous drinking song he bids his wife to drink 
to the absent poet—the brindisi reminding one, in rough 
muscularity and brusqueness of instrumentation, of the 
serenade in Berlioz’s * Faust.” Margarida’s vision, as she 
witnesses the slaughter of Guillem, “in a glass, darkly, 
relieved with some passages of fine music—anticipated, or, 
rather, epitomised, in the introduction. Madame Vallcria 
threw immense spirit into her assumption, and in her his- 
trionic, no less than in her vocal, display, did herself full 
justice. Margerida is taunted with her love for the poet; 
the curtains are withdrawn after a while as the huntsmen 
bring in their “quarry,” and the burden of their song is 
heard for the last time. Margarida believes that she has 
drunk of her lover’s blood; she asserts her undying love for 
the butchered minstrel, and defeats the murderous intent 
of her husband by casting herself from the window. 

The final scena tor the soprano, in Mr. Mackenzie's new 
opera, is certainly as trying a task as was ever entrusted to 
a prima donna. From the mere muscular fatigue there is 
not so much to fear as the tension of the artist’s nerves. 
Madame Valleria kept herself fully well strung for the part, 
but the second advertised veil formance was obliged to be 
kept inabeyance, owing to herindisposition., T he third adver- 
tised representation (in reality the second) occurred duly, and 
the opera was greeted with ringing cheers. In making mere 
mention of the effectiveness of Mr. Barton McGuckin as the 
hero; of the dramatic and vocal ability shown by Mr. Crotty 
as the Count Rossilho ; of Mr. Barrington Foote’s intelli- 
gence in the réle of Count Robert; and of the clever singing 
of Mdlle. Vadini and Mr. beaumont as the Peasants in the 
Masque, an inadequate tribute to the abilities of the 
various performers made. Madame Valleria was 
throughout excellent ; and Miss Marion Burton sang the 
delicious “alba” in the best possible taste. The witse-en- 
scene by Mr. Harris, was, we suppose, as effective as could 
be expected in the short time at his disposal, the theatre 
not having been closed for a single evening previous to the 
commencement of the opera season. The opera was, 
however, produced with considerable display, especially in 
the case of the costumes, the richness and variety of which, 
we believe, were due to the liberality of Mr. Rosa. 

The exigencies of space, no less than the absence of further 
novelty from the achievements of the season, render a very 
brief summary of the doings at Drury Lane suflicient to fuliil 
all useful purposes. Not on ily the stock operas, in ‘* The 
Marriage of Figaro,” “ Faust,” ‘* The Bohemian Girl,” and 
other familiar excerpts from the Carl Rosa repertory, have 
attracted large and attentive audiences, but such com- 
paratively new works as‘ Carmen,” smeralda,” 
‘‘ Nadeshda,” and “Manon” have secured their due 
share of notice. The valuable assistance of Madame 
Marie Roze as aga and Manon has been con- 
spicuously apparent; Madame Georgina Burns and 
Madame Julia Gaylord have repeated favourite imper- 
sonations with excellent result; Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
by his fine acting and impassioned singing in the gee 
of Des Gricux, in Manon, has almost given a_ solace 
for the absence of the late Joseph Maas—the “ creator 
of the character in London; Mr. Charles Lyall has once 
again exhibited his exquisite sense of drollery; Me: 
James Sauvage, Ben Davies, Beaumont, Turner, Burgon, ny 
Aynsley Cook, Walter Clifford, and Crotty, have lent 
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willing and effective energies to the cause, and Miss Marion 
Burton has displayed marked proyzress in the delineation of 
contralto réles. Mr. Mackenzie has conducted his own 
work; the practical direction otherwise devolving upon 
Mr. Carl Rosa or his assistant, Mr. E. Goossens. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

WITH every desire to write words of encouragement con- 
cerning the present endeavour to re-establish Italian Opera, 
it cannot be said with justice that Signor Lago has so tar 
exhibited any special fitness for the task he has undertaken. 
Not that the average merit of the performances has been 
so low as to call for direct censure, but reliance has been 
placed on a semi-worn out répértorre, and as regards the 
stage arrangements there has been a woeful falling off from 
the high standard observed at Covent Garden ‘Vheatre in 
former days. Up tothe 26th ult., the Operas siven have 
been * Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘ Rigoletto,” * Faust,” ‘* Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” ‘ Les Huguenots,’ ‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ “ I] Trovatore,” ‘* Ernani,’” ‘* La Gioconda,” 
“La Traviata,’ ‘ Linda di Chamouni,” and * Don 
Giovanni.” If three-fourths of this list were permanently 
removed from the catalogue of available operas, no one 
would complain. The attitude of the public in the matter 





few isolated pieces. Comment upon these works is 
unnecessary. So frequently are they performed now 
that Schumann is a fashionable composer with pianists, 
that themselves and their significance must be known to 
everybody. The artist did his best to keep up the interest of 
a long programme devoted to one man’s music and there- 
fore dangerously defiant of exauz. Mr. Rubinstein loves 
Schumann's works with good reason, for in all of them we 
find the interpreter and his theme more or less in accord; 
while some of them serve to bring out whatever in him is 
most admirable. Among such are the little fantasias known 
as * Traumeswirren,” ** Abends,” &c., selections from which 
the great pianist played to absolute perfection. His 
rendering of the *“* Carnaval”? was awaited with interest, 
and generally answered expectatiou. Now and then Mr, 
Rubinstein gave way to impulse and fell into exaggeration, 
but these cases were very exceptional. 

On the tst ult. (fifth Recital) the artist presented a very 
|mixed selection, drawn from Clementi, Field, Hummel, 
Moscheles, Thalberg, and Liszt—all of them men who 
were both pianists and composers, and who wrote not only 
for their own instrument, but, presumably, to suit their own 
strong points. The audience were thus invited to an after 
noon with the dit minores, and very much, we are bound to 
say, they appeared to enjoy it. Mr. Rubinstein was at his 





has been significant—* Faust,” ‘* Les Huguenots,” and 
“Don Giovanni,” have drawn excellent houses, but on the 
other nights the appearance of things has generally been 
unsatisfactory. It would be a weary and protitless task to 
speak in detail concerning the whole of the performances ; 


worst in the Sonata of Clementi, which contains the theme 
isco by Mozart for the * Die Zauberiléte” Overture. it 
came first in the programme, and the late arrivals were 
pouring in. The reciter, therefore, did not treat this item 
seriously, but scrambled through it almost anyhow. He 





indeed the only important point for consideration is the 
claims of the various new singers to rank amony accept- 
able lyric artists. So far the unpresario appears to have 








made his engagements with tact and judgment. — lore- 
most among the novices in London must be placed 
Miss Ella Russell, an American wano. Her voice 
is a true soprano, not very poweriul, but sympa- 


thetic in quality and absolutely free from vibrato; and 
though she does not indulge in very daring feats of vocali- 
sation, her singing is remarkable for neatness and refinement 
in execution. As an actress she has more to learn, or 
rather we should say, she has to reap the benefit of 
experience. Another American vocalist who sings under 
the name of ‘Madlle. Giulia Valda has also made a favour- 
able impression. She has a bright and well-trained soprano 
voice, and she acts with vivacity Mdlle. 
Teodorini, who has appeared as a dramatic soprano, is 
unfortunately past her prime. She is an extremely earnest 
and painstaking artist, but her voice is somewhat hard and 
unpleasant in quality at present, whatever it may have been 
at an earlier period of her career. We have only to add a 
favourable word concerning Signor D’Andrade, a high-class 
baritone, who has rendered valuable service in several parts. 
It would be an injustice not to refer to the remarkable 
histrionic improvement evinced by Madame Albani in every 
character she has sustained, and it is much to be regretted 
that she has not as yet been called upon for work of a 
higher class. The orchestra and chorus have been on the 
whole satisfactory, but, as already stated, the scenic arrange- 
ments have been generally mean and_ poverty-stricken. 
*Colomba” has not yet been placed in rehearsal, so that 
there is small chance of its being produced this season. 





and intelligence. 


RUBINSTEIN’S RECITALS. 

THESE performances, so much discussed while in pro- 
gress, almost belong now to old history, while the remarks 
upon the performer which appear in another part of our 
present issue, render unnecessary here any attempt at 
general criticism. But our record must be made complete, 
even if by no more than an “ abstract and brief chronicle.” 
We take up the series, therefore, at the point of breaking 
off last month. 

The fourth Recital took place May 27, and was entirely 
devoted to the works of Robert Schumann, whose vast in- 
fluence upon pianoforte music thus obtained adequate— 
some may think more than adequate—recognition. In the 


course of a long performance, Mr. Rubinstein played the 
Fantasia in C, the “ Etudes Symphoniques,”’ the * Kreisle- 
riana,” Sonata in F sharp minor, four of the Tantasias 
(Op. 12), and the ‘Carnival Scenes,” 


as well as a 


made amends in a selection from Field’s Nocturnes, playing 
| them with charming delicacy and grace, and with a power of 
| refined expression absolutely hisown. Hummel’s Rondo in b 





flat was simply travestied, but Moscheles came in for better 
treatment. Nothing could have improved Mr. Rubinstein’s 
execution of that composer’s pretty ‘Conte d’Enfant,” 
which used to be so great a favourite years ago. How he 
performed such congenial music as that of Henselt needs 
no telling, while in a large group of Liszt’s pieces the 
varied powers of the artist received ample demonstration, 
On the whole this Recital was an executant’s success. He 
had not to do with works of the highest class as abstract 
music so much as with works written for a specific and 
limited purpose akin to that of the Recital itself, 

On the 4th ult., Mr. Rubinstein devoted an entire perfo: 
mance to the works of Chopin, as was looked for by those 
who had ventured to speculate upon his probable course in 
dealing with that attractive and, in some respects, unique 
This was an heroic etfort, even if regarded only 
In the extensive pro- 
Preludes, tour 


composer. 
as a feat of memory and endurance. 
gramme were the I? minor Fantasia, six 
Mazurkas, four Ballades, two Impromptus, three Nocturnes, 
three Waltzes, a Barcarole (F), Scherzo (B minor), the 
Sonata with the funeral march, a Berceuse (D flat), and 
three Polonaises—in all thirty pieces. Mr. Rubinstein’s 
reading of Chopin’s music is so well known that we need not 
discuss it here. The main point for notice is whether he 
was in the mood to rival the best of his former achieve 

ments. Toa certain extent an affirmative answer must be 
given. Many of the pieces came forth clothed with all the 
graces that a sympathetic genius could add to their own. 
Others again had more or less violence done to their spirit 
and meaning; the artist imposing upon them so much ot 
his own individuality as to obscure, if not to hide, that of 
the composer. 

Chopin was introduced also at the seventh Recital 
(Sth ult.) when Mr. Rubinstein played eleven of the Polish 
master’s Studies, following on with a liberal selection from 
various Russian composers, including Glinka, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rubinstein himself and his brother Nicholas, as 
well as others unknown in this country even by name. It 
must be confessed that, apart from Chopin, the final pro 
gramme of the series was an anti-climax, many of the pieces 
challenging interest merely as examples of contemporary 
Russian art, in which, as such, an English public could not 
be expected to take much interest. The great pianist gave 
an extra performance on the 11th ult., then playing a number 
of miscellaneous selections, and again drawing an over- 
whelming audience. For some general reflections upon the 
whole campaign we refer our readers to the article already 
mentioned. 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 

Tue fifth programme of the series (May 31), was remark- 
able as containing no work from the pen of Richard Wagner, 
whose place was ‘taken for the nonce by his contemporary, 
and, in some respects, exemplar, Hector Berlioz. Two 
movements—* Scene d’Amour”’ and “ La Reine Mab ”— 
were contributed by the French composer, before whom 
came Beethoven with his fifth Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. C. 
Hallé), and after whom came the same great master with 
his “ Eroica” Symphony. These things belong to Mr. 
Richter’s stock repertory, and it would be superfluous to 
discuss either them or their performance. The Berlioz 
music was given with great delicacy and refined expression. 
By way of novelty, the director set before his patrons 
an overture written by Mr. H. Cowen for the open- 
ing of the Liverpool Exhibition, and then only played 
in part, owing to the intervention of a Mayor whose 
notion of the ‘dignity of art fits him to pose as a typical 
British Philistine. It thus happened that the perform- 
ance of the work in St. James’s Hall was the first ever 





given. Mr. Cowen’s pitce d’occasion made a more 
favourable impression than is usually the case with 
its kind. It is modelled on the customary form, with a 
slow introduction; reveals the composer’s characteristic 
fancy and grace, and is marked by considerable ingenuity 
of treatment. ‘The prominence among its themes of 
choral by the late Prince Consort constitutes no draw- 
back, Mr. Cowen having handled the tune with impressive- 
ness. It is the fate of these ceremonial pieces to die 
quickly, but in many respects the Liverpool overture deserves 
a better one. 

The sixth and seventh Concerts (7th and roth ult.) were | 
wholly devoted to Richard Wagner, but it should be | 
stated that the second of — programmes was merely a) 
reproduction of the first. In this case the purpose was to | 
make some small amends to the lovers of German | 
epera for the absence this season of their favourite | 
delectation. Of course little could be done at the best, but 
Mr. Franke achieved that little by presenting the ent tire | 
second act of “ Tristan und Isolde” and part of the last act 
of “ Siegfried’; specially bringing over from Germany as 
chief vocal executants two Wagnerian singers of fame 
Fraulein Malten and Herr Gudehus. The gentleman might 
as well have stayed at home, for either voice fatigue or a 
bad cold so incapacitated him that it became necessary to 
make an apology on his behalf to the crowded and expectant 
audience. The lady, on the other hand, did good service. 
She is experienced as a Wagnerian declaimer, and her 

rendering of Brunnhilde’s music was especially a success. 
The other vocalists were Miss Cramer, Mr. Ritter, and Mr. 
Henschel, each of whom did well—the last-named, if 
possible, better than well as regards the spirit and 
dramatic significance of his theme. In such works 
as those above-named, however, the orchestra stands 
first, and for this the greatest Wagnerian conductor 
of the day fully answered. The intricate, sometimes per- 
eg 1g, texture of Wagner's instrumental music could not 
have been mor e fully revealed, or the composer's intentions 
more clearly carried out. In these respects the entire 
performance gave immense satisfaction. 

On the 16th ult., the director, Mr. Franke, took a “benefit” 
in the Albert Hall, following up his policy of the previous 
week by filling the programme with one or more selections 

sae each of Wagner's operas, beginning with “Rienzi” 
and, of course, ending with “ Pars "The hall was by 
no means full, yet the benefici: ry must in some respects 
have been satisfied with an attendance which elsewhere 
would have appeared enormous. Very little need be said 
about what was done, for the sufficient reason that the 





programme contained nothing that has not been 
played time and again at the regular Richter Concerts. 


The ‘ Rienzi” 
Valleria; the 


” 


Overture, Senta’s Ballad, sung by Madame 
“ Tannhauser” Overture, the “ Lohen- 
grin” Introduction, the Introduction and closing scene 

from ‘ Tristan,” the “ Meistersinger” Overture, the 
* Walkirenritt,” the Funeral March from “ Gotterdim- 
merung,” and the Introduction to “ Parsifal’’—all these 
pieces are as familiar now as household words. So, too, is 
the character of their rendering under Mr. Richter’s bdton. 
Besides Madame Valleria, Miss Cramer and Mr. Henschel 
took an efficient part in the vocal music. The band was 








| gifted 





performer: 








increased to 150 , yet, 
resonance. 

It was proposed to introduce a much talked of Symphony 
by Bruckner, at the eighth Concert (the 21st ult.), but its per- 
formance had to be postponed. The programme was thus 
deprived of every element of novelty, and restricted to such 
stock pieces as the “ Euryanthe”’ and “ Leonora” Over- 
tures, the ‘* Pastoral’? Symphony, and two or three of the 
customary Wagner selections, in some of which the vocal 
ability of Mr. Henschel was displayed. Concerning the 
final Concert, and the Bruckner Symphony then performed, 
we must speak in our next issue. 


somehow, wanted 


SENOR SARASATE’S CONCERTS. 

Tuis season has proved to be an unexampled period of 
he1o-worship and concert patronage, notwithstanding the 
fact that music in all of its varied phrases has been utterly 
done to death. There must be more money in the country 
than has been supposed by pessimists, or people would not 
have flocked in their shoals to all the Liszt entertainments 
and receptions, to the recitals given by Messrs. Pachmann, 
Frederic Lamond, Stavenhagen, and last, though by no 
means least, Mr. Anton Rubinstein, or to the violin and 
orchestral concerts given by the wonderful Spanish virtuoso, 
Senor Sarasate. Nor would the permanent concerts, such as 
the Philharmonic and Richter performances, have obtained 
such liberal support, if the fancied depression had affected 
the paying public--the moneyed classes. Sefor Sarasate 
has peculiar claims upon the attention of amateurs of the 
fiddle, because he is nothing short of a phenomenon, the 
Paganini of the day—though it is to be doubted whether 
Paganini himself ever rivalled, by legitimate means, his 
successor. It is well known that the eccentric 

fiddler was not at all particular as to the 
way in which he produced his effects, so long 
as he obtained them, and that he would alter the 
tuning of the instrument if by that device he could simplify 
technical difficulties, Sarasate has no need to resort to 
such meretricious adjuncts: he compels the violin to do 
everything he pleases—except speak—and truly shows the 
fiddle to be the ‘* marvel of music,” as Mr. Gladstone in a 
happy moment (and one which did not need contradicting) 
expressed it. The parallel between Sarasate and Paganini 
extends further yet: both the champions of their respective 
epochs in exercises of agility, they neither of them ever 
seem to have practised, after once having reached pro- 
ficiency in their art. Certainly the Spanish musician’s 
powers have improved of late years; and the wonder is 
how that comes about, when he is at no pains whatever to 
maintain his executive facilities. The remark of Dogberry 
applies, with a slight alteration: ‘To be a well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune, but to play the violin comes by 
nature.” 

Particular interest attached to the fifth and final Concert 
given by Senior Sarasate at St. James’s Hall on the after- 
noon of May 29, by reason of the repetiton of Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s ** Birmingham” Concerto, first introduced to 
the notice of London musical circles by the artist for 
whom it was written at his second concert. There can be 
but little doubt that, now that the work has been 
thoroughly familiarised (by Seftor Sarasate, by Herr 
Gompertz, and by M. Sainton’s extremely clever young 
lady pupil at the Royal Academy of Music), it will not be 
suffered to lapse into oblivion. For such a production, 
violinists great and small have been waiting for years, and 
now that they have obtained their hearts desire, it is quite 
as probable that we shall have too much rather than too 
little of the Mackenzie Concerto in the immediate future. 
At least, that is, assuming it to be possible to have too much 
of a good thing—a position we are not inclined to take 
up with reference to this special work. As before, Seno: 
Sarasate’s playing of this exacting composition was a verit- 
able revelation of dexterity; not wanting, however, in the 
higher qualities of tenderness and grace of expression in the 
slow movement. The Finale, which runs its impetuous 
course with a fire and vigour quite characteristic of the com- 
poser’s energetic moods, created an extraordinary effect, the 


Italian 


audience being hushed into silence by the very genius of 


at the conclusion 
as far off as 


the player, only, however, to burst out 
into cheers which might have been heard 
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Charing Cross, by those possessed of acutely sensitive ears. 
Twice was the player recalled to the platform, in company 
with Mr. Mackenzie, and the greeting which awaited 
the pair was something not casy to be removed from 
one’s recollection. A more popular triumph cannot be 
imagined; and this is all the more gratifying, since the 
Scotch composer wears his fast accumulating laurels with 
so much modesty. Sefhor Sarasate’s further contribu- 
tions to the programme were Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and 
his own Fantasia on airs from ‘* Carmen *—how rendered 
it would be invidious to mention. Suffice it that the leave- 
taking of the artist was as cordial as his welcome, and that 
all will be very pleased to see him back in the Metropolis. 
The orchestra, conducted as heretofore by Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, and again “led” by Mr. W. Wiener, played Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony bn F, No. 8; the Ballet Music from 
Rubinstein’s opera of * Der Damon” (by far the best part of 
the work), and I ‘rangement of Schubert's March in 
B minor, most s 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE sixth and last Concert of the season was given on 
the 2nd ult., the novelty in the programme being an 
Orchestral Suite, by Moszkowski, written expressly for the 
Society, and conducted by the composer. Unfettered by 
the necessity of musically suggesting a number of dramatic | 
incidents, as in the last work by Moszkowski submitted to! 
a Philharmonic audience—the * Joan of Arc” Symphony— 


never dull, partly on account of the cleverness of the instru- 
mentation, and partly owing to their never being protracted 
to an undue len; eth. Artistically considered, the opening 
movement is the best, the plan being legitimately worked 
out almost like the openin ¢ Allegro of a Sy mphony. The 
second movement, Allegro giojuso, includes some highly | 
themes, with much ingenious orchestration ; the 


attractive 
third movement is an Andante, with variations, one of these, | 
a moto continuo for the first violins, with a pisz icato accom- 


paniment, being extremely effective; the r Ae ‘th movement, 
in the minuet ve form, contains much graceful writing, 
the trio especially being remarkably tuneful; and the final 
movement, a Perp ctuum mobile, is vivacious and_ suffi- 
ciently interesting to bring th ic work to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The composer, ‘ho conducted, was recalled 
twice, and overwhelmed w ith applause ; yet, in spite of its 
undoubted success, we cannot say that the Suite is of 
suilicient importance to occupy so large a portion of 
Philharmonic programme, The exceptio 
ance of Beethoven's Violin Concerto by M. ‘Ondri cek, and 
the magnificent rendering of the same composer's * Ah! 
perfido,” by Madame Christine Nilsson (who afterwards | 
sang Schubert’s * Erl-King,” a composition by no means | 
suited for her) were notable items in the selection ; 
G minor Symphony, and Berlioz’s Overture * Le Carnaval | 
Romain,” displaying the powers of the orchestra and the 
masterly conductorship of Sir Arthur Sullivan to the utmost 
advantage. 











MR. CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERTS. 


SEEKERS after novelty have had no reason to complain | 


of the programmes provided by Mr. Hallé during his 
present serics of Chamber Concerts. 
thus far one or more unfamiliar works have been brought 
forward, and some of them by composers utterly unknown 
to fame, at any rate in this country. At the third Con- 
cert, on May 20, the first item was Brahms’s Trio in B 
(Op. 8), which, oddly enough, considering the esteem in 
which the composer is held, has never been performed at 
the Popular Concerts. It 1s, of course, an e arly work, and 
signs of immaturity are mingled with much that is inter- 
esting and even beautiful. The first movement is much 
too lone and diffuse, but the Scherzo is one of Brahms’s 
most genial inspirations. Like everything that he has 


written, the Trio is well worthy of at any rate occa- 
sional performance 
in G minor, by Benjamin Godard, the 
whose works, so far as we are 
display 


In the same programme was a Trio 
French composer, 
> acquainted with them, 


considerable originality, albeit of a somewhat 


ally fine perform- | 


Mozart’s | 


On every occasion | 


| : é : - 
3 | needing an orchestra for their executio: 


bizarre type. The present example, for instance, has little 
pretension to classic rank in consequence of the lack of 
form and symmetry in the movements. but, on the other 
hand, the themes are generally fresh and piquant, and par- 
ticularly in the two middle movements. The first book of 
Kiel’s ‘* Deutsche Reigen,” and Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
(Op. 109) completed the programme. 

On the following Saturday there was a very attractive 
scheme, including three ge acl Pci ster] picce: - 
namely, Mozart’s Trio in E, Beethoven’s Sonata A fe 
piano and violoncello (Op. 69), and Schumann’s Fantas 
in C (Op.17). The last-named work had been played o 
a few days previously by Rubinstein, and if M 
rendering could not compare with that of the gr 
artist in intensity and wonderful contrasts of tone and 
style, it was a broadly intellectual interpretation, and, in 2 
technical sense, absolutely perfect. The Beethoven Sonata 
was splendidly played by the Concert-giver and Signor 
Piatti, as was Rist’s Violin Sonata in D, by Ma 
Néruda. The Concert ended with a series of ** Trio P! 
tasien” (Op. 83, Book [.), by Hans Huber. Hav 
regard to the opus number, Hiuber must be a somewhg 
prolific composer, but his name is not to be found in any 
of the musical dictionaries. The pein are little 
sketches in various styles, and without any connection one 
with another. Some of them are pleasing and well- 
written trifles, though without any special character or 
individuality. 

For the Concert of the 12th ult., the executants were in- 


















: Say ; | creased to five, and Mr. Howell replaced Signor Piatti as 
the composer merely provides us with five pleasing and | 4 


tuneful movements which, if not strikingly original, are | poser headed the prog 


xnother novelty by an unknown com- 
ramme, to wit, a Qui ntet in D (Op. 16) 
for piano and strings, by Karl Nawratil. Hfere again we 
have a work which leaves no abiding impression on the 
mind, owing to the absence of distinctiveness both in the 
thematic material and its treatment. The composer is 
| evidently a well read musician, and we detect the vas fluence 
of more than one master, though in no case 
thing to justify a charge of plagiarism. ‘The [inale, \ 
| stro nely accentuated principal ‘subject, is the most attractive 
| aeneinten of the Quintet. Goetz’s Pianoforte Qu 
| (Op. 6) has been heard at the Popular Concerts, 
it can scarcely be described as yet as a f Ww it 
deserves to be well known, for it contains some of its 
lamented composer’s most fresh and beautiful writing, the 
first, second, and fourth movements being full of spontea- 
neity and charm. The programme was completed by ee 
hoven’s Sonata in F sharp (Op 78) and Br: ; 
in G for piano and violin (Op. 78). 

A Quintet in A, by Kiel (Op. 7 75), openec 
the igth ult., but it proved to be no m 
other works from the same source w 
| from time to time. Kiel wrote a quantity of v 
| called Kapellmeister music, and this Quintet is a favour- 
able example of his talent, but beyond that nothing can | 
said in its favour. Conceit 





the violoncellist. 
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The entire programme of this C 
showed considerable faith in the favourable dispos ition oF 
the public towards unfamiliar works. Mr Hallé played 
Brahms’s fine Rhapsodies in B minor and G minor (Qn. 
179), ane joined Madan Néruda in immany 
ano and violin, the Concert eading 
with Saint- Saéns’s Piano Quartet in b flat (Op. 4i). 
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SOCIETY. 
At the second and last Concert of the 
| given at St. James’s Hall on the 22nd 
| departed somewhat from its usual course 


if 
| THE LONDON MUSICAL 








ase « 73 
this Soc 






ogrammie 


focak 


unaccompanied part-music, inter: spersed c 
| instrumental solos, was oftered, the scheme thus resembling 
that of a Leslie Choir Concert. We are far from saying 
that the change was unwelcome, for the madrigal < - part- 
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Morley, Converso, Pearsall, Leslie, Silas, and Elliott. 
Speaking generally the part-singing was distinguished by 
refinement and unity of expression, testifying to the skilful 
training of Mr. Joseph Barnby. The soloists of the evening 
were Fraulein Friedlander (in place of Miss Lena Little), 
Herr Von zur-Mithlen, Miss Amina Goodwin, Miss Nettie 
Carpenter, and M. Lasserre, but their selections do not cal! 
for remark. 





MESSRS. WILLEM COENEN, VICTOR BUZIAU, AND 
JULES LASSERRE’S CHAMBER CONCERTS, 

Tue second and last of these excellent Concerts took 
place at Prince’s Hall, on the 3rd _ult., when, as on the 
previous occasion, a number of intoventis ng chamber com- 
positions obtained a hearing. M. Saint- Sains’s Pianoforte 
‘Trio in F (Op. 18) opened the proceedings, which were 
judiciously varied by vocal and instrumental solos, the 
former well declaimed by Miss Hope Glenn, the latter con- 
sisting of two pieces for violoncello by Schumann and 
Davidoff, contributed by M. Lasserre, and Liszt’s Rhapsody 
(No. 8) for pianoforte, which fell to the share of Mr. 
Coenen. Mr. Buziau was associated with the pianist just 
named in the con amore performance of Schubert’s Fantasia 
for pianoforte and violin (Op. 159), embodying a paraphrase 
of one of the composer’s own Lieder, and representing the 
master in one of his happiest moods. In such conditions 
we must be prepared for some of those ** heavenly lengths’ 
of which Robert Schumann speaks with rapture, and to the 
unwearying charm of which we can the more readily testify, 
since, by a curious coincidence, we heard the Fantasia in 
juestion performed twice over on the above date, in the 
same locality, by different combinations of artists. The 
concluding number of the programme—viz., Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in G minor (Op. 25)—again united the 
Concert-givers, with Mr. Bernhardt as their coadjutor, in 
the very satisfactory interpretation of one of the most 
charming, because least abstruse, specimens of that gifted 
master’s ° workmanship. The appreciatory attitude main- 
tained by a numerous audience throughout the perform- 
ances should induce a renewal of this meritorious joint- 
undertaking another season. 


HANDEL SOCIETY’S CONCER’ 


Onvy on the principle that a charitable itil disarms 
criticism can such a Concert as that given by the Handel 
Society, on the 3rd ult., be exempted from adverse com- 
ment. But such a principle we are not for a moment 
prepared to admit, when the locale chosen is St. James’s 
Hall, and the nature of the works and the scale of their 
production is such as rather to challenge than to deprecate 
notice. The animadversions of the press on the unequal 
halance of this choir at their former Concerts have not had 
any effect, and the composition of the chorus on the present 

ecasion showed no disposition on the part of those respon- 
sible to mend matters. According to the programme-book 
the choir mustered fifty-four soprani, forty-nine alti, twenty 
tenors, and thirty-five basses, “* supplemented on this occa- 
ion by a few additional voices.” The evidence of the 
senses, however, was hard to reconcile with this statement. 
Unless our eyesight was grievously at fault, there were but 
forty male singers. This forces us to the supposi- 
tion that while the printed list represented the full strength 











on the books, it became necessary to call in the aid of 





professional or semi-professional aid at the last moment in 
order to bring up the muster to some three-quarters of its 
strength on paper. This is only a supposition which we 
would gladly hear contradicted, but if our surmise be cor- 
rect, it would go far to confirm the notorious difficulties 
which beset conductors of amateur societies, the members 
of which are of such social and political distinction as 
those of the Handel Society. The orchestra, principally 
composed of amateur players, was also ‘supplemented by 

few additional instruments.” But when we point out 
that the wind contingent numbered only seven players 
all told, of whom four were flautists, it will be admitted 
that the epithet we have italicised hardly expresses the 
full dependence of the Society on external aid. To 
quit the consideration of the personnel for that of the 
performance, we have first to notice that only one 
work, and that one of the most uncompromising speci- 





mens of Handel’s most ponderous style, was chosen to 
vindicate the fitness of the title borne by this Socie ty. 

Handel’s Sixth Chandos Anthem does not afford any very 
special opportunitics for distinction to either soloists or 
chorus, but, such as they are, the latter cannot be said to 
have availed themselves of them. The opening number 
narrowly missed being a complete fiasco, owing to a false 
start, and the general effect was of almost painful ragged- 
ness. This impression was partly dispelled by the singing 
of Mrs. Tuer and Mr. Frank Pownall, two excellent 

amateurs, Whose rendering of the contralto and bass music 
left little to be desired. Mr. Harper Kearton, owing to 
illness, was replaced by Mr. Reginald Groome, who gave a 
vigorous rendering of the air * All ye who love Him,’ 
and the soprano solo was sung by Miss Thudichum, the 
elfect of whose naturally fine organ is impaired by a 
vibratory production and indistinct enunciation. ‘The 
anthem was followed by Mozart’s E flat Symphony, minus 
the last movement, and given fairly by the band. After 
this the choir was heard to much greater advantage in 
Raff's charming ** Morgenlied”” for chorus and orchestra, 
and a distinctly meritorious performance of the ‘ Schauspiel 
Direktor” Overture by the latter brought the first part to a 
conclusion. ‘The remainder of the programme was filled 
by Beethoven’s so-called ** Praise of Music Cantata. The 
discrepancy between the sentiment of the English words 
which have been fitted to this work and the music itself 
can hardly fail to strike a person who is unacquainted with 
the circumstance of its composition. In this work a very 
fair standard of efiiciency was attained by the choir, the 
aria and chorus * Join with me” being perhaps the best 
effort. The exacting soprano part of the Cantata 
satisfactorily sustained by Miss Thudichum, and a word ot 
praise is due to Miss Nunn’sexcellent playing of the obbligato 
accompaniment for violin in the aria just named. Mr. 
Docker conducted with conscientious care throughout. 
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MADAME shape ces {US AND HERR LUDWIG'S 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

Ir public appreciation does er invariably wait upon 

genuine merit publicly displayed, 1 Pind so at all events as 

a rule, and the prese nt (second ) series of Chamber Concerts 


instituted by the two artists at the head of this noticc 
furnishes one more illustration of the fact. While the high 





standard aimed at from the beginning in the selection of 


their programmes has been fully maintained, their perform- 
ances have been singularly free from that undue assertion 
of the individual for which similar undertakings have before 
now created a convenient opportunity. On the other hand, 
there has been a steadily increasing attendance, and on 
both the third and the final Concerts of the season (the 3rd 
and 17th ult.) the Prince’s Hall was completely filled with an 
audience as discriminating as it was appreciatory. On the 
former occasion the performances included, among the solo 
numbers, Madame [rickenhaus’s very spirited reading ot 
the series of miniature tone-pictures entitled ‘ Faschings 
Schwank,” by Robert Schumann, and a masterly inter 
pretation on the part of Mr. Whitehouse of the Sixth 
Violoncello Sonata, by Boccherini, in which the fine 
tone and perfect mechanism of the player were con- 
spicuously exhibited. This artist should ere long 
take a high rank amongst the professors of his instru 
ment. The lady pianist was associated with Herr 
Ludwig in Schubert's Fantasia in C major for pianoforte 
and violin (a work to which we refer in another place). 
Beethoven's String Quartet in C (Op. 59, No. 3), and si 
short movements for Pianoforte Quartet by Dvorak, callec 
“ Bagatellen,” being the concerted numbers. The latier 
are charming trifles, full of melodious grace and charac 
teristic detail. Mr. Oswald was the vocalist. 

The fourth and concluding Concert of the season intro 
duced two novelties—viz., a Sonata for violin and piano 
forte, by Mr. Oliver King, and a Septet for strings in 
combination with oboe, clarinet, and horn, by Fritz 
Steinbach. Mr. King’s Op. 40 is amusicianlike production 
well-written for the respective instruments, and, as it 
appeared to us upon a first hearing, a distinct advance upon 
his previous efforts, as regards development of themes and 
general transparency of construction. It was admirably 
played by the Concert-givers, and at its conclusion the com- 
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poser was called upon the platform. The Septet isa showy 
composition, rich in harmonious effects, but suffering from 
over elaboration and occasional triteness of its leading themes. 
The executants were Madame Frickenhaus, Messrs. Ludwig, 
Gibson, Whitehouse, Malsch, Beddome, and Catchpole. 
Other features of the programme were Madame Fricken- 
haus’s playing of the “* Waldstein”’ Sonata, and Herr Lud- 
wig’s very able rendering of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor for violin. Vocal solos by Handel, Rubinstein, and 
Lassen were effectively declaimed by Miss Thudichum, to 
the very efficient accompaniment of Mr. Oliver King. 

These Concerts may now be numbered amongst the 
regular institutions of the Metropolis, and their resumption 
next season will be looked forward to by numerous 
amateurs. 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 

Ir, amid the bustle of a more than ordinarily sensational 
musical season, the Concerts of Mr. Leslie’s Choir had 
been overlooked by the public, there would have been small 
cause for wonder. Happily they have not been overlooked, 
but, on the contrary, have been so well attended that an 
additional performance was at once decided upon to take 
place on the 30th ult. This, of course, cannot be noticed 
in our present number, and we have only to speak briefly 
of the Concert on May 27. On this occasion, in addition 
to several of the most popular items in the repertory of the 
choir, such as Pearsall’s ** Lay a garland,’ Mendelssohn’s 
“Judge me, O God,” and Gounod’s * Ave Verum,” a new 
part-song was introduced, * Go, lovely rose,” by Mr. J. G. 
Callcott, which was favourably received. The neces- 
sary relief to the choral music was provided on a liberal 
scale by the engagement of some of the finest available 
vocal and instrumental artists. Madame Norman-Neruda 
and Mr. Charles Hallé played Mozart's piano and violin 
Sonata in A, No. 17, and both performers contributed solos 
entirely to the satisfaction of the large audience. Mr. 
Lloyd was unable to sing, but Madame Albani appeared 
and made her accustomed effect in Gounod’s ** Ave Maria,” 
and in the lovely air with chorus, * From Thy love as a 
Father,” from “ The Redemption.” 


HIGHBURY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue last Concert of the eighth season of this now well- 
established and thriving Society, was given at the Highbury 
Atheneum, on Monday, May 31, when Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul” was performed. The choruses were 
sung with admirable precision and vigour, and the 
band of the Society, supplemented by some professional 
wind-instrument players, rendered careful and effective 
support. The soprano solo music was sustained by 
Madame Clara Samuell, whose singing of “ Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets,” was all that could be 
wished; the contralto was Miss Evelyn Gibson, who 
rendered “ But the Lord is mindful of His own,” in a very 
impressive manner; Mr. Charles Chilley was efficient in the 
tenor solos, for which the late Mr. Joseph Maas, always a 
friend of, and a great favourite with, this Society, had 
originally been engaged; and Mr. R. Hilton, who was in 
capital voice, delighted the audience by his singing of 
the bass solos, especially **O Lord have mercy.” Dr. 
Bridge, the Musical Director of the Society, conducted, 
and Mr. Betjemann led the orchestra. The performance 
was, as a whole, a fitting conclusion to what has proved a 
very successful season. 

ASCENSION DAY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Ir has now become an annual custom to hold a special 
musical service on Ascension Day in Westminster Abbey, 
at which is performed some.well known work with a full 
orchestra. ‘This year the service was more than ever a 
musical one, as there were only a few short prayers and 
two lessons besides the works selected for performance. 
These consisted of the second and third parts of Gounod’s 
“ Mors et Vita” and Dr. Bridge’s setting of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Latin version of the Hymn “Rock of Ages.” Addi- 
tional interest was created by the assistance of Madame 
Albani, who, ever ready to help in the cause of charity, 
had kindly consented to sustain the soprano solo music in 


Gounod’s work. The proceeds of the collection made at 
the close of the service were devoted to the building of a 
chapel for the Westminster Hospital, which is close to the 
Abbey. 

The orchestra consisted of many of the leading players, 
together with some of the best known amateur strings; it 
was ably led by Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann, and Mr. Winter, 
assistant organist of the Abbey, presided with great 
efficiency at the organ. The choir was a large one. 
numbering nearly 200 voices, amongst whom, besides the 
full strength of the Abbey establishment, were the boys 
from the Chapel Royal and Lincoln’s Inn, and notably a 
strong contingent from the choir belonging to the 
Novello Oratorio Concerts. ‘The effect of many of the 
movements in ‘* Mors et Vita” was highly impressive ; 
particularly to be noticed were the passage, ‘* Discedite a 
Me, maledicti,” for tenors and basses, accompanied by 
brass and percussion, and the “ Sanctus,” in which the 
effective crescendo was fully appreciated and excellently 
rendered. Madame Albani’s beautiful voice was heard to 
perfection in the solo, “ Beati qui lavant,”’ and Mr. R. 
Hilton, of the Abbey choir, sustained the bass solo music, 
and notably * Jerusalem Cclestis” in excellent style. 
His voice is well adapted to the character of the music, 
and he showed, in addition, a thorough apprehension 
of the proper manner of interpretation thereof, together 
with great care and precision in singing. Madame 
Albani also sang “I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
(** Messiah *) in her best manner. Special interest 
attached to the performance of ‘** Rock of Ages,” from the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone was present; Mr. Hilton sang 





the bass solo, which, together with the concluding 
| fugue, form the principal features of the work; the latter 
especially being a fine specimen of its class, finishing 
in quite dramatic style. It must be gratifying to the com 
| poser that this, his most recent work, should also be, in 
ithe general opinion, his best. Dr. Bridge conducted the 
| orchestra and chorus throughout with his usual skill. The 
Old Hundredth Psalm was sung by the whole congregation, 
the full band also joining in, at the close of the service. 
The Abbey was crowded, several hundred people occupying 
the triforia ; and the collection, together with a few special 
donations, amounted to nearly £500, being more than 
sufficient to defray the expense of completing the hospital 
chapel. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Concerts given by this enterprising and valuable 
society are usually interesting to musicians, and that of the 
15th ult. formed no exception to the rule, though the 
programme did not include any novelties. Prominence was 
given to selections from the incidental music composed by 
Dr. Villiers Stanford for the performance of * The Eumeni- 
des” last December, and that of Dr. Hubert Parry foi 
“The Birds” of Aristophanes, which was performed two 
years earlier at Cambridge. Dr. Stanford's work having 
been heard recently at the Richter Concerts, and duly 
noticed in last month’s MusicaL Times, there is no occasion 
to speak further concerning its unquestionable merits and 
appropriateness to its subject. The numbers from the 
companion work included the very graphic orchestral 
movement “The Gathering of the Birds,” the charming 
tenor Song of the Hoopoe (Nightingale), tastefully sung 
by Mr. Walter Ford, and the bright and melodious Bridal 
March and Chorus. The scoring in Dr. Parry's music is 
noteworthy for piquancy and variety of colour. The 
audience was evidently delighted with it, and the composer 
received a hearty call to the platform. Included in the 
programme were Brahms’s Choruses for female voices, with 
horn and harp accompaniment (Op. 17), Wagner's Siegtried 
Idyll, and Beethoven’s Elegiac Song (Op. 118), lately 
performed at a concert of the Bach Choir. 


MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
(FRom ouUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

In the excitement and enthusiasm with which the greatest 
of living executive pianists has been hailed in the Metro- 
polis, the single visit paid to Liverpool on May 22 pales in 
its importance. Herr Rubinstein’s afternoon Recital was 





given in the Philharmonic Hall before a select and appre- 
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ciative audience; and although the popular parts were 


crowded, there was ample room for more in the higher 
priced seats. It is difficult to explain the reason for this, 
seeing that Liverpool in the past has done its share in the 
enthusiastic reception with which the North has always 
greeted the great executant. The fact remains, however, 
and as a consequence we have this time had to rest content 
with this single performance, as no entreaties or promise of 
reformation could induce [err Rubinstein to fulfil his 
second engagement on the following Saturday. 

The programme for the above Recital was composed 
entirely of Beethoven’s Sonatas, in the following order : 
1. Op. 27, C sharp minor; 2. Op. 31, D minor; 3. Op. 53, 
C major; 4. Op. 57, F minor (*‘ Appassionata "’); 5. Op. go, 
E minor; 6. Op. 1o1, A major; 7. Op. 109, E major; 
8. Op. 111, C minor. 

It is difficult to attempt to single out any one of these 
works as meriting exceptional praise, every theme, phrase, 
and note being given out with that marvellous ease 
and insistent power which has, at least as regards Beet- 
hoven, given Rubinstein an unimpeachable superiority over 
every living performer. Two of the Sonatas, however, 
require special mention: the ‘ Appassionata,’” which, 
although frequently heard, has been made by Herr 
Rubinstein, perhaps more than any other work, essentially 
his own; and the last on the programme, that in C minor, 
which, as every would-be interpreter of Beethoven knows, 
is so excessively exacting that few can attempt it. The 
piano used was by Becker, of St. Petersburg, and was of 
fine tone and quality—occasionally, however, in loud and 
rapid passages, the vibrato of the bass was so great as to 
blur the clearness of the runs, to the detriment of the 
general effect. 

The report of the Philharmonic Choral Society for the 
past season, 1855-6, has just been published, and from its 
gratifying characier it was naturally received at the annual 
meeting, held on the 7th ult., with mutual congratulations. 
After providing for every liability, there remains a balance 
to the credit of the Society of over £155. This is a larger 
sum than the treasurer has ever had in hand, and it isa 
matter of unfeigned satisfaction that the Society has been 
enabled to live through all the vicissitudes of its three 
seasons’ work, and is still before the public strong, healthy, 
and vigorous, with a better financial status, and a more 
promising prospect than even when it started full of hope 
and enthusiasm. 

As recorded in the Report of the Committee, this suc- 
cessful result is due primarily “to Mr. Randegger for his 
invaluable assistance in the maintenance and success of 
the Society ; to Mr. W. T. Best, who, by his splendid ser- 
vices, has enabled the Society to rely solely upon the organ 
accompaniment in lieu of an orchestra; to their very able 
chorus-master, Mr. James Sanders; to Mr. W. Lee, the 
hon. pianist; and to Mr. J. H. Turvey, the hon. secretary, 
for his untiring energy in promoting its welfare.” . 

The first Concert held in the Grand Concert Hall of the 
Liverpool International Exhibition was given on the 
evening of Friday, the 11th ult., before an audience about 
half filling the large hall, which has been built to accom- 
modate 4,000 persons. The paucity of the attendance is 
doubtless due to the high price of admission (5s., and no 
second price) which the authorities at first advertised, many 
people not being aware that on the day before the prices 
were lowered to 2s.6d.and 1s. Mr. Rensburg, as President 
of the musical arrangements of the Exhibition, is, however, 
to be congratulated on the treat afforded to those present, 
through his having engaged the principal artists of Her 
Majesty’s Italian Opera Company, who had arrived in Liver- 
pool from New York the day before. The following artists 
appeared :—Mdlles. Alma Fohstrém and Dotti, Madame 
Lablache, Signori De Falco, Vetta, and Del Puente, with 
Signor Arditi as Conductor. Mesdames Minnie Hauck and 
Nordica, who should also have taken part, were unavoid- 
ably absent. The orchestra, composed of forty-two players, 
was selected by Mr. John Ross, of this city, thirty 
being from Liverpool and = twelve from Man- 
chester. The programme, though somewhat lengthy, 
was excellently compiled, and contained the names of 
Mozart, Handel, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Bizet and 
others. All the performers were well received, and by 
their performance well merited the good reception accorded 





——. 
them, but special notice must be made of Mdlle. Alma 
Fohstrém (who made her début here on this occasion) and 
Signor Del Puente, an old Liverpool favourite. Mdlle, 
Fohstrém possesses a bright soprano voice of fine quality 
and great compass, reaching, in one of her selections, £ 
flat in alt. In the Bolero ‘* Mercé diletti amici” (* Vespri 
Siciliani’), by Verdi, her wonderful execution secured for 
her an enthusiastic encore. ‘Those who heard her are look- 
ing forward with pleasure to this lady’s reappearance in 
Liverpool in October next, when the same company is 
engaged for a series of Operas in Italian, at the Alexandra 
Theatre here. Signor Del Puente’s rendering of the 
Toréador’s Song from “Carmen” was most dramatic, and 
gained for him the hearty plaudits of the audience. A 
word of praise is also due to Signor Vetta, who possesses 
a deep rich bass voice of good compass and timbre. The 
orchestra played with precision and energy the accompani- 
ments throughout, besides the Overture to ‘ William Tell” 
(Rossini), Weber’s “ L’Invitation ala Valse,” and the grand 
March from ‘* Le Prophite’” (Meyerbeer), the last two 
items being conducted by Mr. John Ross. Whatever the 
financial success of the Concert may have been, there is 
no doubt it was in every respect a musical success. 

An organ is being built in the Concert Hall of the 
Exhibition by Messrs. Mitchell and Thynne, and will shortly 
be opened. The Vicnnese Ladies’ Orchestra continues to 
attract goodly numbers inside, while various military bands, 
of good repute and ability, discourse music to the crowds 
in the beautiful grounds outside. 





MUSIC IN THE WEST. 
(ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Tur long looked-for performance of Dvorak’s Cantata 
“The Spectre’s Bride’”’ took place at the Colston Hall, 
Bristol, on May 24; this Concert being the last of 
the series of six given by the Monday Popular Concert 
Society during the present season. There had been two 
full rehearsals with band and choir, and the last of these 
encouraged those who attended it to hope for an exception- 
ally fine rendering of the work. The soloists engaged were 
Miss Annie Marriott, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Bridson, 
who all fulfilled their most trying tasks with skill and 
success. Miss Marriott’s flexible voice was heard to great 
advantage in her two principal solos, Nos. 2 and 17. Mr. 
Kearton sang the music allotted to the Spectral Bridegroom 
with praiseworthy care, albeit a little coldly, and Mr. 
Bridson can hardly be too highly commended for the artistic 
manner in which he rendered the part of the Narrator, 
his splendid voice and fine style being exactly what was 
required to give the music telling effect. The only thing 
to be regretted was that he evidently had not rehearsed 
with the chorus, and this produced a raggedness in several 
of the numbers, notably the baritone solo with chorus, 
No. 3, where the choir were certainly not of the same 
mind as the soloist as to the tempo, and failed to 
come in with decision. As to the choruses generally, 
they were most creditably given, the choir knew their 
work thoroughly, and the light and shade were con- 
spicuous in their delicacy, especially in Nos. 9, it, and 
16. No. 15 was quite a masterpiece of refined chorus- 
singing, and the words came out with the greatest distinct- 
ness; the alto leads in this number, too, deserve a word of 
commendation. Thechoir was fairly well balanced, although 
the tenors were again rather too weak, and apparently not 
well placed, but they worked very hard and steadily. The 
sopranos and basses were, as usual, by far the strongest parts 
of the choir, and the body of tone produced was very fine, 
though, occasionally, there was a slight unsteadiness, chielly 
among the basses. The work of the band was so excellent 
as really to be almost beyond criticism, and if we might 
suggest a slight softening of tone during the solos, there 
would be nothing left to be desired but an increased 
number of such admirable musicians. We may mention 
that the band was augmented for this occasion, and, with the 
chorus, there were about 350 performers. The second part of 
the programme was miscellaneous, the two chief items being 
Mendelssohn’s “ Loreley,” Liszt’s “ March ofthe Crusaders,” 
from “St. Elizabeth,” and Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
(Op. 26), in which Mr. Carrington’s skilful manipulation of 


j the solo instrument won for him an enthusiastic recall. 
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~NOVELLO’S COLLECTION OF —|CANTATAS ror FEMALE VOICES. 


FOR FE EMALE VOICES. he Fays' Frolic 


- 

The Water Faivics 
Se Whelan 6 tr 53 

i 











he Silver Cloud ... 
he Wishing Stone 


| 
RECENT NUMBERS | iiiser Bel 


NNONN 


The Golden vised 


hn 


163. Ye shining stars.. - ; sie - R.Wirst 3 ingtime ... 
164. Nanie wae wii a, ass ove . R. Schumann 2d. | ——- - xe x es me ty? 
165. Sinks the Night... adc wile a ‘ie 2d. | ee ete Ro 
166. The stedfast heavens .. 0. wees vi 2d. | mn. » Lady of Shalott WILFRED BENDALL. 
167. Toaskylark ... mo Ni charles H) Movd 34.) Phe Lady of Shalott 
163, Nurse’s Song (A Two- -part song 4 ae «» 8B. Luard Selby ed. | : CHARLOTTE “SAIN TON. ‘DOLBY, 
i6g. The moorland ride... ove si i Carl Hering 2d.; Fiorimel ... “ a 
170, Hla aa boy ” l | sii MYLES ‘B. FOSTER. 
a1, ng res = >| The Bennie Fishwives  ... 
. At the spinning wheel... Pe 
73. The Hussar’s departure 
: The Festival | Song g of the Norns... 


H. HOFMANN. 
. Voice of the western wind és tes oad .. J.Barnby 3 | JOUN KINKOSS. 
ah 
| 


NW Hw 


70. The twilight star sy ren axa sek = = Songs ina Vineyard es as 
. Sweet May one eee are oe ees Aa ah ST, 34. HE NRY LAHE E. 
. Vox Amoris __... ite; oe .. Otto Schweizer 31. phe Sleeping Beauty... 
. The Knight and the Lady sas as $68 ae 3d. TVonic Sol-fa edition 
So, Whene’er the sounding harp is heard 1... J. Brahms A. M AC F ARRE : 
31, Come away, come away, Death ‘ pe = ae | sone’ Corn-Field : : EN, 
32, The Gardener os ss i _ . std 4, | SO na Corn-I’ic st edition) . 
3. The death of Trenar ... ro sik —_ re it ; wth ao MENDEL SSOHN. 
4, E oy een a men in sas = Adolf Jensen 3d. | A Midsummer Night's Dream ... ee 
Ss. The Mountain Spirit cis is pat dat ’ 3. j PE RGOLE SI. 
. Spring and his Bride ... ad one sy : 4d. | Stabat Mater ve 
. The Fairies’ Song... ss as SL nry R Pish nop qd. KE. PR OUT. 
. June ts $i aide eas ‘Finlay Dun 3d. SieenvAnée 
. A Northern Love. song ae Co H. Hofmann 2d.| * ~~ one 
go, Sympathy... oa aie 8 aie «-. Otto Schweizer 3d. |... ss HE NRY SMART. 
. Quiet Hours 2. “os ars sve «. Rk, B. Addison 3d. King René’s Daughter... 
y2. Morning Hymn., ese was ot ae ..G. Spontini 4d. | London: Novetto, "E WE mand Co. 
| Swect and low... so ove .. Bb. Luard Selby 2d. | a 


}. Flow down, cold rivulet. SONG iS OF THE EF OREST | 


5. Blessed are the pure in heart me se Ernest Lake 
SIX TWO-PART SONGS 


ri 

3 ae 

g>. Through murm'rous leaves ... er si .. G. Bartel ad. 
. On the land afar extending ~ 2d. 

Poctry by Epwarp OxENFoRD 

MUSIC BY 


8. Morning sweet Cuckoes greet 
a JOHN KINROSS. 


. True Jife to live non hs ni See ai 3A. | 
3 
Op, 10 


. The Nightingale ... Thomas Weelkes (arr. by H. Leslie) 
ao > e i, * | Price 1s. ; or, singly :— 
I | QO R | } S t. arly Morning... os ga} ‘ Fiow’rets fair 
; 2. Hunter’s Song a — Se The Waterfall 


. Twelve by the clock... a - ...Charles H. Lloyd 
Hunter’s Song 


(N. EW SERIES). ;. Merry Songsters ... 3d. é. Shades of Night 





Sestak NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 


RECENT NUMBE! | SIX TWO-PART ANTHEMS 
3reathe, my harp : sie .R. Bishop 34. FOR 


. Fare thee well! and if for ever me ‘as Macirone 44. LADIES’ OR BOYS’ VOICES 
. Come, follow me ay si ns eo E. i A 4d, COMPORED BY 
. Autumn is come again - ven es «. F.Corder 4d. = 
. Great Orpheus was a fiddler... .. a. Cc. M ackenzie 6d, MYLES b. FOSTER 
5. Tom he was a he sson... oo . . ft, Dritheld 44.] 69.1, The Night isfarspent ..  .. se ei 
. O mistress mine.. on on oo te a We 34, , 2. there were Shepherds... oF «. Christmas, 

- The Love Spell... .. vena . B. Evis “| \, 3. Is it nothing to you? Good Friday or Lent. 
8. I wish to tune my ‘quiver ringlyre ... , 4. Why seek ye the living ar mong the dead? Easter, 

- Roaming .. ea ee Rs, i. Hofmann nt . If ye then be risen with Christ ...  .,.. Ascensiontide, 

' = Cuckoo a ca “.{ | ©, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ... Whitsuntide. 

=2. ap ee mes el a E _ se cid Price One ae or, Threepence each, 

. Our Maxim wc ess ed J ee 3d, London: NovELtLo, Ew: ER and Co. 

74. In dulcijubilo ... v' * 2 Se 
175. Dim and grey appear the mountains ise os Pranz Abt 34, * 

76. At Andernach in Rhineland . sed as " ; 3d, SIX T W O- I AR 7 SONGS 

7. The Grave of a Singer ie er ore is d, — chee ae nies 

| Lees Se oe . - FOR LADIES’ OR BOYS’ VOICES 

| Tell me where is fancy bred a is Ciro Pinsuti 3d, COMPOSED BY 
30. Hymn to Cynthia sae ‘nas asta .. Berthold Tours 3d. MYLES FOSTER 

. The Patriot oe ane ~ ...Charles H. Lloyd 'y cs * : 
32. A sad disappo intment . see oi «. C.E.McCheane 2d, Price One Shilling; or, singly, twopence each. 

. Cold blows the wind ... sa sits iss G.C. Martin 3d.] xo. 1. To Sea! No.5. Song should breathe of 

.Flytomy mistress .. 0... 00... Charles H. Lloyd 3¢.| | 2. 1f hope were but a faicy. scents aud flowers, 

5. Fisherman’s Song ove ose on eee Joachim Katf 34. 3. The willow and its lesson. | ,, 6. March. 
. Herdsman's Song a0 eee we on 2d.| | 4. The Promsed Land. 
. Alpine Hunter's Song ’ ‘ London: Novriro, Ewer and Co. 
158. Come, brother, gaily “Grink ; ie oe ’ 49, 2 PF 
39. Winter Song... ni ‘ asi 2d, py —_ oe $ ae 
Sad that I must turn to dust a <a oes d, I 4 

is Cossack’s Drinki ng Song aa aes + 2d, St. MMER NIGH I S 
2. One little star in the heaven. exe ae . d, (LES NUITS D'ETE) 

. A mighty king is wine.. 7 = oor 4 
j- God rules alone ., i ‘ ad, SIX SONGS BY THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
5. A wet sheet anda ‘flowing sea in ... Charles H. Lloyd 3d. Baia : 

. Stars of the sunmer nig sht ss .. W.A.C. Cruickshank 3d. | Set te Music, with Accompaniment for small Orchestra or Pianoforte, 
7. The Norman Cider _... ie _ .. Arthur E, Dyer 3d. ae 
3. The Song of the Chase on A pa kK. Schumann 4d. ere : 

“Haveacare oe. HECTOR BERLIOZ 

; The Hunter’s Morning Song g ss wa es d. Ons 

. At break of day... ss oe er ae sai 7% 4d. x P.7 

202. Infullchase ... eve fies ~ aie i 7 gael English version by Francis Huerrir. Price 2s. 6d. 
(To be continued.) London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 
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Mr. Kearton and Mr. Bridson each convtbuted a solo, for 
which they were deservedly and warmly applauded, though, 
as usual, the rule of “no encores” was strictly enforced. 
The choir was thoroughly satisfactory in ‘ Loreley,” 
though there was once a distinct mistake made by some of 
the sopranos, who came in too soon by more than a bar. 
Miss Marriott seemed to have reserved herself for the 
soprano solo in this work, and her impassioned singing of 
the part of Leonora was her best effort during the evening. 
Mr. Carrington was the leader, and Mr. Gee ree Ris seley, 
the enterprising and honorary Conductor of these Concerts, 
has every reason to be gratified by the result of his ambi- 
tious undertaking. We should not omit to notice that, in 
honour of the Queen’s birthday, the Concert opened with 
the National Anthem, arranged by Sir M. Costa. 





MUSIC IN EDINBURGH. 
(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THERE are but few musical matters of interest to recor d 
for the past month. The Recital given by Madame Helen 
Hopekirk on May 29 was an interesting event, Edinbu 












being her native city. A good pr yeramme, admira 

rendered, fully justified the fame she has gained during 

her sojourn in America, and amply confirmed the wre. | 
hr 





opinion she left with her own country people 
ago. The programme comprised Becthoven’s A ilat | 
Sonata (Op. 110), Schumann’s Fantasia in C re. Re a| 
selection from the works of Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, in, 
and Liszt, and two compositions by M: idame Ho, ype 
“ Romance” and * Fantasy Pieces.” The various items hed 
the programme were received with much enthusiasm by the 
audience. 

Herr Gallrein gave his sixth and last Chamber Concet 
onthe oth ult. in the Literary Institute, when Madame 
Agnes Drechsler-Hamilton reappeared as violinist, and | 
Mr. Robertson, of Glasgow, was the pianist. Her 

















Gallrein’s solo performances consisted of compositions by | 
Goltermann an . a r, and the programme included, | 
among other pieces, Gade’s trio ** Noveletten.” | 





Music has seg represe nted at the International 
tion by the bands of the Royal Marines, the Seaforth 
Highlanders, and the Edinburgh professional band, and also | 
by daily organ performances. 








MUSIC IN GLASGOW AND THE 
SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE members of the Glasgow Choral Union held thei 
annual pic-nic on the 5thult. They went tothe same place 
as last year, namely, to Lochgoilhead, but landing at 
Carrick Castle, a little further down the loch. There was 
a goodly muster of both ladies and gentlemen, and on 
shore and sea all seemed thoroughly to enjoy themselves. 
There was plenty of dancing and singing, some good old 
part-songs having been rehe< ursed for the occasion. 

The annual business m¢ ‘eting of the Glasgow Socicty « 
Musicians took place on May "28, when the re ports of the 
secretary and treasurer were submitted. ‘There is a balance 
of £52 tothe credit of the Society; a very satisfactory state 
of matters, considering that the club has only completed its 
second year of existence. Weekly social meetings are to 
be held in addition to the monthly dinners, the better to 
facilitate friendly intercourse, and to give opportunities for 
suggestions of interest to the profession. 

Nearly all our Concerts here are at present out of doors, 
there being several band performances throughout the 
week in the public parks, of which recreative places there 
are some four or five in Glasgow. Generally speaking 
these performances are of merit. 

Dr. A. L. Peace has begun his fortnightly Organ Recitals 
in the Cathedral, and wiil probably continue them during 
July and August. 

The Musical Association connected with St. Vincent 
Street United Presby terian Church intend studying Cheru- 
bini’s Fourth Mass in C major, and, as usual with this 
Society, which is conducted by Mr. H. McNabb, the 
will be performed with an efficient orchestra. 

On the 5th ult. the annual open air Concert of 


WEST OF | 




















music was given on Gleniffer Vraes, near Paisley, the 


| the rSth ult., 
|} prizes and certijicates this year in connection with the 


choir, which numbered about 500, being conducted by Mr. 
J. Roy Fraser. The weather, fortunately, was fine, and 
there were about 20,009 persons present. The object of 
these meetings, as has been before mentioned, is now to 
raise funds for the erection of a statue in Paisley to Rober 
Burns, the poet. 
A demonstra t-singing, sight-singing, ear 
xercise, and violin ps lance was given in Paisley, on 
y the students and choirs who have gained 











ion of 












ition Scheme, instituted four years 
ago. TI ections, which included a prize anthem 
ar nd hyt , were most creditably rendered, the 
sight singing test (fonic Sol-fa Notation), and the ear 
difficult one, being satisfacto1 
accomplished. Mr. R. L. Reid conducted the choral mus ic. 
and Mr. James Patines m, Mus. Bac., Cantab., and Miss 
Thomson were at the piano and harmonium. On the plat 
form were Provost Cochrane, Mr. Barbour, M.P., Mr. Myles, 
of the Glasgow Choral Union, Mr. W. Hume, and others. 
The Secretary, Mr. James Parlane, read a most interesting 
report of the work — during the past year, and the 
interes st of the inhabitants in the Scheme was testified to by 
the crowded state of the hall. 
The Ayr Choral Union will 
sohn’s * St. Paul” 


Paisley Musici ai Edu 









exercise, a somewhat 











robably take up Mendels- 
ork for next session. 





as its chief w 


MUSIC IN OXFORD 


(FRoM our OWN Corr! Ne 

THE summer term in Oxford has, as usual, been marked 
: musical activity. ‘Yo dismiss first what is 
of least importance, a number of virtuvsi have paid a visit 
to Oxtord in the course of their travels. Rubinstein, it is 
true, did not come, but Pachmann, Saint-Saéns, Piatti, 
and Miss fanny Davies have ail been heard here during 





by consideral 





ithe last two months. 


o deal with music that is more local in 
+} 


When we come t 
its character, much of interest presents —— During the 
week of the Eizhts’ races, two fresh Colleg s, Trinity 
Drasenose, recruited the ranks of the C ietercaiinn Col- 
leges, and both did very well fora first essay. At Trinity, 
the powerful aid of Miss Emily Shinner and Mr. Walte1 
Parratt lent especial interest to the performance, which 
took place on May 31. The following evening was fixed 
upon, not only by Brasenose, t 





but also by the non-collegiate 
students, for their performance, and, on the 2nd ult., an in- 
teresting Concert was given at Worcester. The first part con- 
sisted of Stanford's ** Eumenides”*’ music, the difficult ties of 
which were well surmounted by the chorus. The music 
itself, perhaps owing to the want of dramatic accessories, 
did not make much impression. It is always rather a 
hazardous experiment to transfer music from the stage to 
the concert-room. The remainder of the Concert was 
chiefly noticeable for a very creditable performance of 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata by Messrs. Gauntlett and 





Duchesne. 

‘he two next days, the 3rd and 4th ult., were marked by the 
most important musical event of the term, Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout’s visit to Oxtord on the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of his new Symphony. On the 3rd ‘ Alfred” vy 
admirably performed at Merton College Concert. Miss 
Hyde, Mr. A. G. Bailey, and Mr. Sunman took the solo 
parts, and both band and chorus did their work well. On 
the 4th, the new Symphony was produced at the Queen’s 
College Concert. Although the composer has restricted 
himself to an orchestra which extends no further than one 
pair se horns, with trumpets and drums, the richness of 
the instrumental colouring prevented anything like thinness 
or pov erty of effect. The work is laid out in full sy mphonic 
form, and occupied a few minutes over the half hour in 
performance. On the whole, the slow movement, in spite 
of some most ingenius scoring, made least effect. The 
tunefulness of the first movement, the grace of the Scherzo, 
and the fire of the Finale came in for ample recognition, 
and at the close of the performance Mr. Prout received quite 
an ovation. It seems safe to predict that the new Symphony 
will speedily be heard in many other places, especially as the 
fact that it only needs a small orchestra ‘will make it 
practicable in many places where a modern symphony is 
ly found impossible. Both the Concerts just 
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mentioned had other items of interest. At Merton, 
Beethoven’s ** Prometheus”? Overture was played, and at 
Queen’s, Alice Mary Smith’s ‘Red King,” David's 
“Desert,” and a chorus by Dr. Iliffe, composed for the 
occasion, were sung. Exeter College Concert, at which 
Sullivan’s “ Kenilworth” was performed, also took place 
on the 4th ult., which was the last day of Concerts for the 
time. A number of performances, less important on the 
whole, but still of some interest, are announced for the 
closing days of the month, too late for notice now. 


WORCESTER CHORAL FESTIVAL. 

Tue fifth general triennial Festival of Church Choirs 
was held in Worcester Cathedral, on the roth ult., with a 
success both remarkable and significant. For the first time 
there was only one service, full evensong, beginning at four 
o’clock, so as to allow of a general rehearsal at half-past 
two. The processional hymn ‘ We march, we march to 
victory,” to Barnby’s tune, was not begun till the first 
division of the surpliced choirs, consisting of some 1,350 
voices, were in their places. The tune, bright in itself, was 
brightly sung, though without any particular attention to 
light and shade. The service was taken by the Precentor, 
the Rev. E. V. Hall, with the beauty of voice and phrasing 
for which he is so well known. The effect of the large mass 
of men’s and boys’ voices in the Lord’s Prayer, and other 
unison passages, was most striking; the tone—round, 
smooth, and full—was wholly different from that of an 
ordinary congregation, composed, alas, so largely of 
women, and even in the Cathedral the contrast between 
the responses of the choirs and of the enormous con- 


gregation was curiously perceptible to any one placed | 


near the division between the two. From such a 
position, however, nothing was heard of Tallis’s harmonies, 
sung by the 200 voices, including the Cathedral choir, 
stationed in the choir, excepting a faint echo of the con- 
cluding Amen.” The special Psalms xxiv., cxlix., and cl., 
the former to Marsh in I) and the last-named to Pelham 
Humphreys, were wonderfully effective. In Psalm xxiv. the 
verse * Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye 
everlasting doors: and the King of Glory shall come in,” 
was sung by men alone; the fresh trebles gave the question, 
** Who is the King of Glory?” and the men answered it, 


the first time alone, the second time with all the other | 


voices, but still in unison. It is seldom one hears a render- 
ing so thoroughly ideal. 
skilfully alternated in Psalm cl., but the chant lost some of 
its brightness in the key of B major. 

The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D were by the 
Precentor, the Rev. E. V. Hall, and, as a whole, were effec- 
tive, in spite of one terribly crude modulation, or rather 
transition, from the key of A straight into B flat without 
any preparation. The solo * And His mercy” was charm- 
ingly sung by Master Holloway, of the Cathedral Choir, 
The Cathedral singers also took the unaccompanied quartet 
‘*He, remembering His mercy,” and the opening verse 
of the Nunc dimittis. 

The anthem, Sir George Elvey’s * Praise the Lord,” did 
not go quite so well as the rest of the music, but this was 
perhaps because the Hallelujah Chorus, which was sung, 
we had almost said, in place of the usual sermon, had 
absorbed so much time and attention at practice. The 
Offertory Hymn was * This is the house where God doth 
dwell,” to Dr. Dykes’s beautiful tune, sung in a subdued 
manner, which sounded reverent. The organ continued 
playing till after the presentation of the alms, and then 
came the Hallelujah Chorus, massive and imposing, if 
not absolutely perfect in its execution. Is it vain to hope 
that, at some future day, 1,600 eyes will be able to look at 
the beat (we say 1,600 advisedly, bearing in mind the old 
maxim ‘‘one eye on your music and the other on the stick”’) 
and not remain as they do now, glued to the book, espe- 
cially in any difficult passage ? The idea of the majority of 
chorus-singers seems to be that the conductor is a man who 
beats time, and that if they can count their own time there 
is no need to look at him, It may perhaps dawn gradually 
on their minds that a look at the stick tells them in an 
instant at what beat of the bar they are, in itself a great 
help in complicated passages; and also that one glance at 
their music will show them the notes of the whole phrase, 


The boys and men were also | 


while the conductor will show them in what manner it js 
to be sung, if they will only give him the chance. Any 
uncertainties in the Hallelujah Chorus at this Festival 
were amply accounted for in this way, and the wonder is 
that under the circumstances there were not more. If 
every man can keep his own time for his own self, even in 
such an approximate degree, it looks rather as if we were 
not, as a nation, so utterly devoid of the sense of time as 
we are sometimes said to be. The Recessional Hymn 
‘** Forward be our watchword,” to Smart’s tune, sung in the 
same manner as the Processional, brought the service to a 
close. 

The Conductor-in-Chief was Mr. Milward, of the 
Cathedral Choir, assisted by the Secretary of the Church 
Choral Association for the Archdeaconry of Worcester, the 
Rey. H. H. Woodward, and Messrs. Dyson and E. J. Spark. 
Mr. Done played the large organ in the nave, and his pupil, 
Mr. W. Harber, the smaller one in the choir, and five cornets, 
led by Mr. Gilmer, helped to keep up the pitch. Mr, 
Milward and Mr. Dyson had done the whole of the pre- 
paratory training, with a success shown by the result, and 
the sixty-two choirs (fifty-five surpliced) have not only to 
carry away with them the inspiriting remembrance of having 
taken part in a fine—nay, in some respects, an ideal—per- 
formance, but the solid advantage of thorough practice— 
namely, hard work skilfully directed. 





MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
(FRom OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, June g, 1886. 

Tue June number of THe Musicat Times reaches me 
just in time to enable me to comply, measurably at least, 
| with the Editor’s suggestion touching the auxiliary societies 
organising in various cities of the United States to promote 
| the American Opera enterprise. I cannot promise that the 
information will be either so full or so explicit as to serve 
ithe purpose announced by the Editor. The United States 
| is a country of magnificent dimensions and, in spite of the 
| enterprising spirit of the newspaper press, many things 
, occur which are not fully or accurately reported. Besides, 
the inner workings of the American Opera are hedged 
| around with much secrecy, and many of the statements 
| about it which find their way into print must be taken 
with reservation. Since the company entered upon its tour 
| of the country, steps tending to the organisation of the 
auxiliaries have been taken in Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, and Chicago. The plan was elaborated in 
Boston, where the warmest encouragement was met with. 
| In brief it is this: It is proposed to incorporate, under the 
'laws of Massachusetts, an ‘* American Opera Company of 
| Boston.” The capital stock of the Company is to be 100,000 
| dollars, divided into 1,000 shares of too dollars each. Sub- 
| scriptions are not to be binding unless the full sum of 100,000 
| dollars is raised, and the American Opera Company of New 
York obtains subscriptions for its entire capital stock of 
| 500,000 dollars. As neither of these contingencies has been 
fulfilled as yet, it will be seen that everything is still in an 
|experimental state. Assuming that the money be raised, 
| then the Boston Company is to pay into the treasury of the 
| parent Company 75,000 dollars, against which 750 shares 
| of stock of roo dollars each will be issued to the former by 
the latter to be held by the Boston Company for its own 
benefit ; the balance of the Boston Company’s capital to be 
invested and held as a guarantee against loss. In considera- 
tion of the money paid into its treasury, the New York 
Company gives to the Boston Company the right of repre- 
sentation in the General Directory, and turns over its 
artists and equipment for a series of performances in 
Boston and New England, on the payment of the actual 
cost of the troupe and an allowance for the depreciation of 
“properties”? in use. The Boston Company takes the 
receipts and divides possible profits with the New York 
Company. The risk of loss is, of course, borne by the 
Boston Company. 

Under our present operatic conditions the advantages 
which this arrangement offers to the parent Company are 
much more obvious than the prospective good fortune of the 
various local organisations established on the lines laid 
down in the above statement. But the elements of local 
pride and patriotism enter largely into the calculations of 
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the promoters of the American Opera, and if hall a dozen 
energetic auxiliaries are established outside of New York, 
there is no question but that they can be made to contribute 
greatly toward the founding ofa national operatic institution, 
the influence of which will be beneficial to the whole country. 
All the musical activities of the country during the 
month of May were overshadowed by the great Festival 
held at Cincinnati from the 18th tothe 22nd. The Festival 
was the seventh of a series begun under the direction of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas in 1873. ‘The Festivals have been 
held biennially, and their influence, not only in Cincinnati 
but throughout the country, has been well nigh incalculable. 
They achieved immediate importance because of the lofty 
plane which they occupied, Mr. Thomas making them the 
highest expressions of his ideal in music. Stimulated by the 
fame which they attained, half a dozen cities have tried to 
imitate them, some of them going so far as to almost duplicate 
the programmes and to secure the services of Mr. Thomas 
and the solo singers participating with him in the Cincinnati 
Festival of the same year. None of these efforts has been 
successful, and Cincinnati is left to her proud position as 
peculiarly the Festival city of the New World. It must be 





confessed that this reputation is deserved. The Cincinnati 
Festivals represent the most ambitious and unselfish strivings 
that the history of music in America has to show. Their 
origin did not differ greatly in principle from those of the 
German singing feasts, which had been held in the United 
States for a quarter of a century when the Cincinnati enter- 
prise came into being. One of these monster festivities 
had left a great building in Cincinnati, which was _pur- 
chased by a committee of citizens as the house of exposi- | 
tions designed to exploit the industries of the city. Mr. | 
Thomas was then giving concert tours through the country | 
with his orchestra, and accepted an invitation from another | 
committee of citizens to conduct an American musical | 
Festival. He brought his orchestra from New York, | 
eminent singers were engaged for the solo parts, and a 
choir of 1,000 voices was organised out of twenty-nine 
singing societies of Cincinnati and surrounding towns. 
The Festival was so successful artistically, and the patron- 
age of the public was so generous, that an Association was | 
incorporated for the purpose of making similar Festivals of 
biennial recurrence. After the second Festival in 1875, 
public interest in the affair was so great that a magnificent 
Music Hall was built on popular subscription, at a cost of 
over £60,000, and provided with one of the finest and 
largest organs in the world. The third Festival was given 
in 1878, and so great was the interest and curiosity excited 
by the new hall and organ that, although the expenses of 
the Festival aggregated £8,000, the receipts were large 
enough to cover them, and leave a surplus in the treasury 
of £6,500. 

I have made mention of these facts because they are 
essential to an understanding of the present condition of 
the affairs of the Festival Association, and will help to 
explain a change of method which seems to be imminent. 
With the profits made the Association paid a debt of 
£3,000 resting on the organ, and distributed £1,000 among 
the Choral Societies that had taken part in the Concerts. 
It was then resolved to dispense with the services of singers | 
from other places, and to organise the Festival choir per- | 
manently. Since 1878 the choir has consisted wholly of 
Cincinnati singers, and within the last two years (the 
Festivals of 1882 and 1884 having made losses which | 
exhausted the Association’s treasury) it has been main- | 
tained by private subscriptions of £10 each, made by the | 
stockholders of the Association, whose aims in the ad- 
ministration of the Festivals are kept pure and unselfish by 
a legal prohibition against the application of profits to the 
payment of dividends. As evidence of the character of the 
programmes, I give a list of the choral works that were 
performed at the first six Festivals : 

First Festival, 1873.—Beethoven, Ninth Symphony; 
Gluck, Scenes from ‘ Orpheus”; Handel, Dettingen 
Te Deum; Mendelssohn, the “ First Walpurgis Night”; 
Schubert, Twenty-third Psalm; Schumann, “ Gipsy 
Life.” 

Second Festival, 1875.—Bach, Magnificat in D; Beet- 
hoven, Ninth Symphony; Brahms, Triumphal Hymn; 
Liszt, “ Prometheus”; Mendelssohn, * Elijah’; Wagner, 











Scenes from ‘* Lohengrin.” 





Third Festival, 1878.—Beethoven, Ninth Symphony ; 
Berlioz, ‘* Romeo and Juliet” Symphony; Gluck, Scenes 
from * Alceste’; Handel, * The Messiah”; Liszt, “ Missa 
Solennis”’; Otto Singer, Festival Ode. 

Fourth Festival, 1880.—Bach, Cantata, “ A Stronghold 
Sure”; Beethoven, “ Missa Solennis’’; Dudley Buck, 
Prize Composition, Scenes from Longfellow’s “ G 1 
Legend”; Handel, Utrecht Jubilate and 
Anthem, * Zadok, the Priest.” 

Fifth Festival, 1882.—Bach, “St. Matthew Passion” 
Berlioz, Scenes from * The Fall of Troy”; W. W. Gil- 
christ, Prize Composition, Psalm Forty-six; Handel, 
Dettingen Te Deum; Mozart, Requiem Mass; Schumann, 
Scenes from Goethe's * Faust’ (Part III.). 

Sixth Festival, 1554.—Beethoven, Ninth 
Brahms, the German Requiem; Gounod, ** The Redemp 
tion”; Handel, “Israel in Egypt’; Wagner, Scenes 
from * Tannhauser.” 

To this list, for the sake of the comprehensive review 
which it affords, let me add the larger choral works of the 
seventh Festival given last month: 

Seventh Festival, 1886.—Bach, Mass in B minor (Kyrie 
and Gloria); Berlioz, ‘* Damnation of Faust”; Haydn, 
“ The Creation ”; Rubinstein, ** Tower of Babel”; Wacz- 
ner, ‘ Meistersinger ” (Act ITI.). 

In the above abstract of the Festival programmes I have 
omitted the orchestral and solo numbers as being features 
which, however interesting, ave not, like the choral works, 
characteristic of the Cincinnati Festivals. The review will 
enable the reader to see how widcly and intelligently the 
field of choral masterpieces has been gleaned. The chorus 
during the last two years has been studying almost con- 
stantly; not only part rehearsals, but classes in sight- 
reading and solfeggio have been maintained. 

During the period from May 18 to 22 five 
and two afternoon Concerts were given. 
numbered 494 voices, supplemented in the Rubinstein and 








Symphony ; 












evening 
The chorus 
Berlioz works, with 100 children from the public schools. 
The orchestra consisted of 100 instrumentalists from New 
York, and seven from Cinci ti. The solo 
Miss Lili Lehmann, Miss Emma Juch, Madame Hek 
Hastreiter, Miss Emma Cranch (sopranos and altos); Mr. 
William Candidus, and Mr. Theodore J. Toedt (tenors) ; 
Mr. William Ludwig, Mr. Alonzo E. Stoddard, and Mr. 
Wynn W. Whitney (baritones and basses). Mr. Theodor 
Thomas conducted the performances, the choral work 
having been studied under the direction of Mr. Arthu: 
Mees. It would be a waste of time to go into the details 
of the interpretations of the various works in the Festival 
scheme. The high aim which has been steadily k 
before the chorus from the inception of the noble enterpr 
and the enthusiasm and intelligence which have marked a! 
the methods pursued, have combined to make the Cincin- 
nati festivals stand for the highest achievements that 
America can boast in the chora! The national weak 
ness in the tenor voice was the one physical objection to 
the composition of the body, and it was almost lost 
sight of in the admiration called forth by the pre 
cision, expressiveness, and tone quality which marks 
the singing. The Festival was enlivened by the presence of 
the Governors of Ohio and other neighbouring States, and 
the dedication of a magnificent new Art Museum, which, 
like the Music Hall, is a monument to the public spirit and 
refinement of Cincinnati's citizens. Financially the Festis 
was not successful. The were dollars 
48 cents, the expenditure 35,100 dollars 72 cents, maki! 
a deficiency of 7,239 dollars 24 cents to be covered by an 
assessment of 15 per cent. on the guarantee fund ot 
54,000 dollars. 
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COWEN’S “SLEEPING BEAUTY” AT OTTAWA. 

Tus highly successful Cantata, produced at the Birming 
ham Festival of last year, was performed for the first tim: 
in Canada on May 20, under the able conductorship 
of Mr. J. W. F. Harrison, and received with enthusiastic 
marks of approbation. Of its merits a local paper th: 
speaks “Space will not allow of our giving a detai ed 
analysis of the music of ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ as justic 
could not be done to it in the limits of a newspaper criticism. 
Its principal characteristics, judging by a single hearing, 
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are beauty of melody, dramatic fitness, and magnificent 
orchestration. The latter is shown more particularly in the 


beautiful opening chorus of Fays, the music of the ‘ Wicked 
Fay,’ and the exciting chorus in valse time, ‘ The dawn of | 
day.’ This was perhaps the best effort of the chorus during | 
the entire work, being given with great spirit, changes of 


time well marked, the great climax at the end producing an 
immense effect. Altogether the chorus work was admirable, 
the only objection being the numerical weakness of tenors, 
and the whole body being rather small for the building. 
This defect, however, can only be remedied by greater 
enthusiasm impelling more of our amateurs to swell the 
ranks of those who are doing such good work for music in 
this city. Miss Code had in the Princess a part which, 


though arduous, was excellently adapted to her voice and | 


style of singing. She gave a reading of the music which 
brought out the dreamy nature of the young maiden, and 
also was not lacking in the more impassioned parts. Miss 
Jane Aumond gave an admirable interpretation of the 
Wicked Fay, her fine voice and dramatic delivery showing 
to great advantage. Her singing of the declamatory 


portions was especially admired. Mr. Eugene Belleau gave | 


with great feeling the short but difficult portion allotted to 


> . : : | 
the King. He wasin good voice and sang with that perfect | 
correctness as to time and phrasing which is one of this! 


gentleman’s characteristics. Mr. Norris, already established 
as a favourite here, settled himself still more firmly in his 
position by his singing last night. The tenor part is long 
and difficult, but he proved himself not only equal to it 


physically, but also in his intelligent reading of the part. | 


The solo ‘Light, light at last,’ undoubtedly the finest 


portion of the work, was magnificently sung, and appeared | 


to suit him better than anything we have yet heard him in.” 


Mrs. A. J. Layton, F.C.O., g 

at the Onslow Hall, South Kensington, on Thursday, May 
27. The first part of the programme consisted of Sir 
George Macfarren’s Cantata for female voices ‘ Songs in a 
Cornfield,” with accompaniment for pianoforte, harp and 
harmonium. The choruses were excellently sung by the 
members of Mrs. Layton’s Ladies’ Choral Class. The solos 
were taken by Miss Rose Williams, Miss Jessie King (pupils 
of Mrs. Layton), and Miss Adelaide Mullen. Miss Laura 
Cater and Miss Florence Hughes played the pianoforte 
accompaniment, Miss Ida Audain the harp, Mr. C. G. 
Lamb the harmonium, and Mrs. Layton conducted. The 
performance of the work gave evident satisfaction to a large 
audience. The principal item in the second part of the 
programme was the performance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in G minor for pianoforte and orchestra ; Mrs. Layton, who 
played the pianoforte part, received very enthusiastic 
applause. Solos and duets were sung by Miss Adelaide 
Mullen, Miss Annie Layton, Mr. Gilbert Campbell, and 
Mr, Alfred J. Layton. 


A most successful Concert was given in the Albert 
Palace, on Saturday, the 5th ult., in aid of the Teachers’ 
Orphan and Benevolent Fund. A choir of over a thousand 
voices, conducted by Mr. J. Westwood Tosh, Assistant 
Superintendent of Singiig to the London School Board, 
sang a selection of choruses, glees, and part-songs, in so 
excellent a manner as to elicit many encores. The soloists 
were Madame Worrell and Mr. Egbert Roberts, who were 
much appreciated by a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. A. Fagge, organist to the Palace, was the accompanist. 


On Fridays, May 21 and 28, Sir G. A. Macfarren awarded 
the following Scholarships given yearly at the Music 
School in Baker Street, under the direction of Miss 
Macirone, and the prizes to the successful students of the 
Honorary Classes, under Miss Oliveria Prescott: Senior 
Scholarship to Miss Gladys Mills Wood, Junior Scholar- 
ship to Miss Helen Easton, Externs Scholarship to Miss 
Jane Richmond. Honorary Prizes; Senior, Miss Jane 
Richmond, Junior, Misses Margerie Austie and Maud 
Goslin. 

Mr. ARTHUR JACKSON writes to us as follows:—* It 
having been stated in your June issue that Mr. Hodge 
had been appointed Organist and Choirmaster at St. 
Marylebone Church, I beg to say that he is appointed 
Choirmaster, but that I am Organist, having held that post 
for twelve years, and still retain it.” 


eave her fifth annual Concert | 


| A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following observations 
on a work entitled ‘‘ Substance of several Courses of Lec. 
tures on Music, read in the University of Oxford and in the 
Metropolis, by William Crotch, Mus. D.,” published 1831, 
which we are certain will be read with interest: “It is q 
great pity that this book is almost unknown to us now, 
except by name only, or by seeing its companion work, 
‘Specimens of various Styles of Music referred to in a 
| Course of Lectures,’ mentioned in a catalozue of second. 

hand music now and then. Dr. Crotch was a man of high 
culture in, and of warm sympathy with, the arts generally, 
-and had not the fault, so often justly ascribed to musicians, 
of being wrapped up in their own profession, to the ex. 
clusion of other interests. This very circumstance made 
Crotch the keen critic, the just judge, and the genial com. 
panion while discoursing on music, which these Lectures 
show him to be. He was, by the way, a great admirer of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘ whose just sentiments and forcible 
language,’ he writes, ‘I cannot too often quote.’ In the 
introductory chapter Crotch, speaking of the great masters 
whose works ‘have stood the test of ages,’ says, ‘ Who 
these great masters were it may be easy to discover, but 
the degree of veneration in which they ought to be held, 
and the comparative excellence of their several productions, 
may not be so obvious to the student. It is probable that, 
far from being enraptured, he would at first be disappointed 
and even displeased with their works, and tempted to throw 
them aside as dull, heavy, monotonous, void of feeling, 
expression, and effect. But to experienced judges they 
constitute what the remains of antiquity are to painters, 
architects, and sculptors. Let him, then, ‘regard them as 
perfect and infallible guides, as subjects for his imitation, 
not his criticism” (Sir J. Reynolds).’ In the second chap- 
ter the Doctor says, ‘ Music, like other arts, may be divided 
into three styles—the sublime, the beautiful, and the orna. 
mental, which are somctimes distinct, and sometimes com- 
bined.’ . . . ‘Simplicity and its opposite, intricacy, when 
on a large scale (such an intricacy as, from the number of 
parts, becomes incomprehensible), are sublime.’ . . . ‘ The 
| clearness of harmony in the madrigal of many voices, or in 
| the full anthem, and the deep science of the organ fugue, 
' produce sublimity from seemingly opposite causes.’ ... 
hy 3eauty, in all the arts, is the result of softness, smooth- 
ness, delicacy, smallness, gentle undulations, symmetry, 
land the like. When, therefore, in music, the melody is 
‘vocal and flowing, the measure symmetrical, the harmony 
simple and intelligible, and the style of the whole soft, 
delicate, and sweet, it may with as much propriety be 
called beautiful, as a small, perfect, Grecian temple, or a 
, landscape of Claude Lorraine.’ ‘The ornamental style is 
the result of roughness, playful intricacy, and abrupt 
variations.’ . .. ‘In music, eccentric and difficult melody, 
rapid, broken, and varied rhythm, wild and unexpected 
modulation indicate this third style.’ In the chapter on 
‘Musical expression,’ there is a passage which it would be 
well for many composers to realise: * Music has_ been 
called the language of Nature, but it is a very imper- 
fect language; it is all adjectives and no substantives. It 
may represent certain qualities in objects, or raise similar 
affections in the mind to what these objects raise, but it 
cannot delineate the objects themselves.’ Here is a passage 
in the fourth chapter, which seems a probable explanation 
of the continued sanity of our forefathers under the inilic- 
tion of the ‘organum’ or accompaniment of consecutive 
fourths, fifths, and octaves to the chants in old times. 
Crotch says that this ‘organum,’ ‘if sung softer than the 
melody, probably produced a similar effect to that of certain 
stops in the organ, which seem to have had their origin in 
this species of accompaniment.’ Here, in Chapter v., is a 
passage comforting to the souls of all lovers of Handel 
who have been brought reluctantly to fear that their idol 
was not altogether perfect: ‘In most cases he merely took 
ideas, and greatly improved them ; but when he introduced 
| the passages entire and unaltered, it must be considered as 
a quotation of a well-known classical author, and not as a 
plagiarism, which results from poverty of invention, and 
with the hope of escaping detection.’ In conclusion, 
cannot some enterprising firm be found to bring out a reprint 
of this work, with a sufficient number of the ‘ specimens’ 
| to illustrate the Lectures, and to form together with them 2 
p andy edition? There are many persons, I believe— 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





musicians and others—who would be very glad of this.” 
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ALTHOUGH we retain our opinion of the inutility of 
artificial aids in pianoforte practice, we willingly give 
insertion to the following letter: ‘*Gentlemen,—In the 
May number of Tur Musica Times you were kind enough 
to notice the Hand Guide patented by Messrs. Marsden 
and Wright of Leeds. In the closing remarks you say, 
‘Considering that Logier’s ‘Chiroplast’ has so fallen into 
disuse, it seems tacitly admitted that mechanical methods 
of acquiring a good position at the keyboard are of little 
use. The impression conveyed by the above passage 
implies that Logier’s apparatus was a genuine test of the 
value of a mechanical support or guide in pianoforte 
playing. To this view we beg to differ, as from a careful 
examination of Lozgier’s invention we can find many 
reasons for its unpopularity, without in the least condemning 
its principle. In constructing the hand guide we have 
endeavoured to remedy these defects. The points we 
aimed at were to make an appliance that should be simple, 
cheap, easily adjusted to any piano, comfortable to use, 


suitable to any size of hand, that would insure a correct | 


position of the hand, prevent thumping, and compel the 
action to come from the finger, also promote the acquire- 
ment of a perfectly free wrist action, and enable the hands 
to move unrestrainedly the whole length of the keyboard. 


All these points we have accomplished, resulting in an } 


appliance which, if properly used (that is with a free wrist, 
lightly touching the bar), will be found (to use your own 
words) an invaluable boon.—We remain, yours respectfully, 
MarspEN and Wricit, 3 and 5, Hunslet Lane, Leeds. 
To Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co.” 





A CLEVER little pianist, ten years of age, Miss Pauline 
Ellice, made her début in public at a vocal and instrumental 
Concert arranged for her under the auspices of Mr. Ganz, 
on the rst. ult., at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. There was 
every opportunity afforded for the audience to marvel (as 
they are called upon to do on such occasions) at the display 
of an exceptionally early development of some of the 
faculties which go to the making of a brilliant pianist. It 
will be sufficient, for the purpose of illustration, to state that 
the youthful executant went through the solo portions of 
Weber’s Pianoforte Concerto in C major, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio in B minor for pianoforte and orchestra, 
with a degree of sclf-possession all the more noticeable, 
since she was playing from memory. Miss Ellice, who 
was also heard in solo pieces by Bach, Schubert, Chopin, 
and one or two other composers, gives fair promise for the 
future ; but her career, if it is to be a professional one, may 
be either made or marred according to the amount of 
judgment exercised by her advisers. In our opinion, 
her public appearance in so ostentatious aimanner has been 
premature. Mdlle. de Lido, Mrs. Armstrong, and Mr. 
Deane Brand contributed vocal solos to the programme, 
which was also varied by orchestral numbers. Mr. Ganz 
was the Conductor, and with admirable discretion greatly 
aided the spirited efforts of the child-pianist in her associa- 
tion with the orchestra. 








WE are informed on good authority that the new organ | 


now being constructed in Canterbury Cathedral by Messrs. 
Willis, will be, when completed, in every way worthy of 
the grand old sacred edifice of which it is to form a most 
important part. The entire instrument will be operated by 
clectricity, the supply being derived from a batvery which 
is being placed in the old Singing School. Some idea of 
the wondrous properties of the new instrument may be 
gathered from the fact that the length of the cables con- 
ducting the electric currents average 120 feet from the 








console (or keyboard) to the pneumatic levers operating | 


the valves of the sound boards. The organist will occupy 
a raised position in the second arch of the south aisle, just 
over the spot where the old instrument was played, his 
manipulation of the keys being flashed by means of the 
electricity through the 120 feet of cable to the action of the 
instrument in the triforium above. The n will be 
blown by four men in the old Singing School. The whole 





of the patents employed in the pneumatic and cicctric | 


action are the inventions of Messrs. Willis, who are afiord- 
ing good evidence of their intention to thoroughly sustain 


their world-wide reputation in the work upon which they | 


are now engaged. A second list of subscribers to the organ 


fund has recently been issued, the amount in the first list 
being over £1,000. 


| Ar the seventh public Concert of the St. Cecilia Society, 
held at Prince’s Hall on the 8th ult., the first part was 
occupied by Pergolesi’s chef-d @uvre—viz., the “ Stabat 
Mater,” scored for a stringed band and organ expressly for 
the Society, by its Conductor, Mr. Malcolm Lawson. The 
solo portions of the work were rendered by the Misses Emily 
Lawson, Wike, Howell, and Tomalin. The second part 
of the programme was of a varied character, including 
some very interesting features, among which may be 
instanced the capital rendering of a Russian Suite for 
strings, by Wuerst (solo violin, Miss Amy Hickling), a very 
pleasing and musician-like Pastorale and Scherzo, by Miss 
Mary Carmichael (played by the composer), and a chorus and 
song, by Mr. Malcolm Lawson. We may also mention, fer 
contra, a three-part chorus with baritone solo (Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike) entitled * Am Traunsee,” by Thieriot, a com- 
position of combined pretentiousness and unmitigated 
dulness, presenting, moreover, a hopelessly ungrateful task 
to the declaimer of the solo part. Notwithstanding the, 
to an outsider, somewhat perplexing mannerism of his 
| beat, the Conductor has his choral and orchestral lady- 
}executants well in hand, and the Society may be con- 
| gratulated upon making distinct progress. 

| Mrs. M. A. Carrtisir, who will be known to many of 
| our readers as the author of an excellent little brochure on 
*“* Breathing,” gave her Matinée on the 25th ult., at Stein- 
way Hall. Special mention is due to Miss Dorothy Garthe, 
who made her début on this occasion and sang Hope 
Temple’s “An old garden” and Spohr’s * Rose softly 
blooming.” Mrs. Carlyle must be congratulated on the 
effective singing of her pupil, who possesses a rather high 
soprano voice of remarkable purity and sweetness, which 
she has learnt to use with excellent taste. Miss Garthe 
won a recallafter each solo. Mrs. Carlisle gave a charming 
rendering of Gounod’s “Quando a te lieta,’ and an 
“Egyptian Lullaby” by S. G. Pratt, and joined Miss 
Garthe in Mary Carmichael’s duet * It was a lover and his 
Mr. Frank May’s admirable and dramatic renderings 
of Mendelssohn's * i'm a roamer” and Pinsuti’s * Raft,” 
were among the successes of the Concert. Master Isidore 
Pavia, a young pianist of eleven years, created great 
interest by his clever playing. Miss A. Dinelli gave violin 
solos with her usual skill and Mr. John Thomas played a 
harp solo; Miss Cowen contributed a recitation and Her: 
Curt Schulz gave solos on the zither and philomel. 








lass.”’ 








Ar a Concert given by the Kensington Orchestral and 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. W. Buels, at 
the Kensington Town Hall on the 18th ult., the programme 
included Weber's “ Jubilee’’ Cantata, and a new Te Deum, 
| specially composed for the Society by Mr. Morton Latham. 
| Weber's work, it may be remembered, was composed for the 
| commemoration of the fiftieth vear of the reign of Frederick 
| Augustus I.of Saxony. It contains some of the composer's 
'best music, and, as it is not often heard, its revival was 
| welcome and also well timed. Unfortunately we are unable 
{to speak in very favourable terms of the performance. 
The band was energetic, but the choir was weak and 
unsteady, so that some numbers did not produce anything 
like their proper effect. It was said that about thirty of 
the members were absent, a singular circumstance, unless 
an epidemic of hoarseness prevailed at Kensington. Mr. 
Latham’s Te Deum is a solidly written work, exhibiting 
, more of the style of Handel and Bach than of more modern 
composers. Various solos during the evening were agreeably 
rendered by Miss Eveleen Carlton, Miss Flora Mantell, 
Mr. Hirwen Jones, and Mr. E. F. Buels. 





! 














| On Ascension Day and the following Sunday evening 
‘the choir cf St. John’s, Waterloo Road, sang a selection 
from * The Messiah,” applicable to the season, consisting 
of six choruses and four solos, the latter including the 
rarely heard ** Thou art gone up on high” and * If God be 
for us,” effectively sung by Mr. Fred Winton and Master 
Warren. The choir was thoroughly efficient, especially in 
the two final choruses of the work, which were sung with 
|much precision. Mr. Henry J. B. Dart played the 
accompaniments on the fine organ, situate at the west end 
lof the church, and Mrs. Dart gave valuable aid with a 











| pianoforte in the chancel. The choir is to be congratulated 
| on its enthusiasm in the work, this being the eighth perfor- 
mance of the kind since Advent. 
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Tue Third Annual Festival of the Association of Tonic 
sol-ta Choirs, took place at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, 
the 5th ult. In the morning a choral competition was 
held, Mr. Barnby, Dr. Bridge, and Mr. Prout being 
adjudicators, when gold, silver, and bronze medals were 
awarded to the Strand Temperance Choral Society (Mr. 
j. A. Birch), the Chesterfield Harmonic Society (Mr. G. A. 
seed), and the Peckham Tonic Sol-fa Choir (Mr. T. R. 
Rayment), respectively. Other choirs from Bayswater, 
ifackney, Regent Street, Dartford, and Nottingham also 
competed. This was followed in the afternoon by a Concert 

iven by about 2,500 singers, with full orchestral accompani- 
ments, Mr. L. C. Venables acting as Conductor, and Mr. 
A. J. Eyreas Organist. The programme included amongst 
other pieces, Gounod’s ** Hymn of the Apostles,” from * The 
Redemption,” Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm, ‘“ Lord, how 
long” (soloist, Miss Hilda Wilson), and Costa’s ‘* With 
sheathed swords,” the whole being rendered in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 

Miss Oxson, a Licentiate of the Royal Academy of 
Music, gave a Recital of pianoforte music on the 25th ult., 
at Messrs. Collard’s Rooms, in Grosvenor Street, when 
she went through a programme sufficiently representative 
to test the powers of any aspiring pianist. The young 
lady, we are bound to say, stood the test remarkably well, 
more especially as regards brilliancy and readiness of 
attack, as instanced in three Toccatas, by Schumann, W. 
Macfarren, and O’Leary, and in Mendelssohn’s Fantasia 
ia i* sharp minor, but she has scarcely as yet grasped the 
spirit of Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 53), which, apart 
irom occasional errors of judgment as to tempi, lacked 
warmth and poetic feeling. ‘These latter, however, are 
qualities which continued application to her art will doubt- 
iess bring to the surface, for that Miss Olson is not really 
vanting them was amply proved by her interpretation of 
two of Mendelssohn's * Lieder ohne Worte.” We shall 
follow this young artist’s career with much interest. 

Mr. CHARLES GARDNER gave his annual Matinée 
Musicale, on the 1gth ult., at Willis’s Rooms, assisted by a 
iumber of artists, including Mdlle. de Lido, Mr. W. H. 


Cummings, Mons. Albert, and Herr Josef Ludwig. The 
olos of the Concert-giver were Beethoven’s Sonata, 


No. 2 (Op. 31), and two pieces by Liszt and Raff, in the in- 
erpretation of which he again proved himself the earnest 
rtist and skilful pianist which we have long known him to 
e. Other items of special interest were a song by Rubin- 
tein, “ The Night,” sung in the Russian language, and 
with much feeling, by Mdlle. de Lido; Mr. W. H. 
Cummings’s fine interpretation of Clay’s serenade “ I'll sing 
chee songs of Araby”? (encored), and the spirited perform- 
ince by Miss L. Griffiths, Messrs. Gardner, Ludwig, and 
\Ibert, of the “* Bagatellen”’ (Op. 47), by Dvorak. 
‘THE annual meeting of the Music Publishers’ Association 
was held at the offices, Air Street, Regent Street, on the 
ist ult., and numerously attended by the representatives of 
che principal firms. ‘The report stated that the Association 
iad been in correspondence with the chief Commissioners 
ot Customs at Natal and the Cape of Good Hope respecting 
the importation of foreign reprints of English copyrights, on 
which an ad valorem duty of twelve and a-half per cent. 
should have been levied, and which has not been received. 
Satisfactory replies were elicited to these applications ; and 
i1 all cases where intringement of copyrights had been 
detected the Society had at once taken active measures in 
the matter, and always with a successful issue. It is to be 
hoped that so useful an institution may receive the cordial 
and financial support of all music publishers. 
In the church of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, of which the Rev. 
+. Flood Jones, M.A., Precentor of Westminster Abbey, is 
rector, on Thursday, the 17th ult., was performed Sterndale 
Bennett’s Woman of Samaria” ata special service held in 
memory of Mr. J. R. Murray, who was many years Organist 
of the Church, and well known as the founder and conductor 
f the London Church Choir Association. In addition to 
the organ the choir, which was greatly augmented for the 
sccasion, was accompanied by an orchestra, conducted by 
Dr. J. F. Bridge, Organist of Westminster Abbey, anda 
very pleasing and successful performance was the result. A 
collection was made at the close of the service for the 





Mr. GaprikL Tuorpe gave his annual Concert at Stein. 
way Hall on Thursday evening, the 3rd ult., before a large 
and appreciative audience. The songs selected by the 
bénéficiaire were Faure’s “ Les Rameaux” and_ three 
others, including Marzials’ ‘* My love has come,” which 
he rendered with much effect. Miss José Sherrington, in 
the Jewel song from * Faust,” and Miss airman, in the 
“Gate of Heaven,” by Tours, were also highly successful, 
The other vocalists were Miss Agnes Larkcom (who gained 
warm applause for her two songs), Miss Hipwell, Miss 
Helen d’Alton, Miss Myers, Miss Percy, Signor Mhanes, 
Mr. Redfern Hollins, Mr. George Cox, and Mr. Barton, 
The songs were agreeably diversified by instrumental solos 
by Miss Audain (harp) and Miss Gyde (pianoforte). 


On Wednesday, the gth ult., the civil contract of the 
marriage of Madame Adelina Patti to Signor Nicolini, was 
signed before the French Consul in Walter Road, Swansea, 
The witnesses were Mr. Johnson and Herr Ganz. The 
wedding party subsequently returned to Craig-y-Nos Castle, 
Madame Patti’s residence, where congratulatory addresses 
were presented on behalf of various local bodies, and the 
wedding presents were numerous. The marriage took 
place on the following day at Ystradgynlais Church, in the 
presence of a crowded congregation. ‘The ceremony was 
performed by the Rey. G. G. D. Glanby, vicar, assisted by 
Rev. Howell Thomas and Rev. D. J. Davies, curates, the 
bride being given away by M. Maynard. Herr Ganz was 
“best man.” 

Miss MapeLine Harpy gave a very successful Concert 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street, on Wednesday 
afternoon, the gth ult. The bénéficiaire’s bright soprano 
voice and excellent execution were heard to much advan. 
tage in Schira’s ‘ Sognai,” and she gave a refined inter- 
pretation of the duet ‘‘ Dear love of mine” (from Goring 
Thomas’s ** Nadeshda”™), in conjunction with Mr. Orlando 
Harley. The other vocalists were Madame Fassett, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Miss R. Sutherland (pupil of Miss Hardy), 
Mr. Isidore de Lara, Mr. A. Thompson, Mr. R. Temple. 
and Mr. Maybrick. Pianoforte solos were contributed by 
Mr. A. H. Fox and Miss Kate Cheyne, and harp solos by 
Mr. John Cheshire. Miss M. Carmichael, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr, Sidney Naylor were the accompanists. 


A Servection of Sacred Music was given at the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Studley Road, Stockwell, in connection 
with the reopening service, on Wednesday evening, the 
16th ult. The programme consisted of a selection of 
sacred solos together with five anthems, all of which were 
most carefully given. Handel’s ** Angels ever bright and 
fair’? was well sung by Mr. C. T. Carter, and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“* But the Lord is mindful,’ by Miss Prisley. 
During the evening the Organist performed some vers 
effective organ pieces, and the Rev. G. Talalun Newton 
delivered a short address on ** Music in the Church.” The 
music was under the direction of the Organist and Choir- 
master, Mr. J. Clark, who presided at the organ. 


Mr. Srockiey, of Birmingham, the Director of the 
Orchestral Concerts bearing his name, was, on the occasion 
of the last Concert of the season, held in the Birmingham 
Town Hall, presented by the members of his band 
with his portrait, in life-size, painted by Mr. Manns. 
The portrait and address was presented by Mr. G. H. 
Johnstone, a prominent member of the Festival Com- 
mittee, who, in a few well chosen sentences, alluded 
to the success of Mr. Stockley’s untiring efforts in the cause 
of orchestral music in Birmingham, and to the able way in 
which he had been supported by the band. Mr. Stockley’s 
reply terminated a gratifying episode. 

In connection with the growth of the demand for musical 
accompaniments to recitation, the morning performance 
given by Miss Mary Dickens (grand-daughter of the novelist) 
and Mr. Orton Bradley at the Lyric Club, on the 15th ult., 
is deserving of notice. Mr. Bradley’s musical setting ot 
Jean Ingelow’s “‘ High Tide on the Lincolnshire Coast,” 
and Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damosel,” is unpretending and 
effective, and was played by him in such a way as never 
to overpower the reciter, whose resources are better adapted 
for genre pieces than the tragic vein. Mr. Bradley’s other 
contributions to the programme were well chosen, and 





benefit of the family of the late Mr. Murray. 


played with neatness and restraint. 
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AN interesting Concert was given on the 24th ult., at 
Princes’ Hall, by Mr. Francis ‘Ralph and Madame Kate 
Roberts (Mrs. Ralph), in association with Messrs. Lewis 
Hann (second violin), Ellis Roberts (viola), and Edward 
Howell (violoncello); Mr. W. Winch being the vocalist. 
The Concert opened with Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet 
in E flat (Op. 47); and concluded with Beethoven’s String 
Quartet in F minor (Op. 95). Madame Kate Roberts gave 
a much appreciated rendering of pianoforte pieces by Bach 
and Liszt, and was vociferously recalled after her pertor- 
mance ; the lady being also associated with Mr. Howell in 
Chopin’s familiar Sonata in G minor (Op. 65), for pianoforte 
and violoncello. 

Mr. Cart ARMBRUSTER, the Musical Director at the 
Court Theatre, will, by kind permission of Messrs. Clayton 
and Cecil, take part in the forthcoming Festival per- 
formances of “ Tristan und Isolde’ and * Parsifal ” 
at Bayreuth, having been engaged by the Wagner 
Festival Committee at the special request of Dr. Hans 
Richter. Mr. Armbruster will fill the responsible post of 
Conductor of the elaborate stave music in the two above 
mentioned musical dramas, which are perhaps the most 
difficult of all the master’s works. At the request of the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, Mr. Carl Armbruster 
will give his Recital Lecture, ‘* The Historical Develop- 
ment of Music,” early in the winter session. 

MapAME ANTOINETTE STERLING'S Morning Concert, 
given on May 31, at St. James’s Hall, included, among the 
solo performances, that lady’s effective and sympathetic 
rendering of Sullivan’s “* The Lost Chord,” she having also 
undertaken the solo part in Rubinstein’s ‘* The Mermaid,’ 
a cleverly scored piece for contralto and chorus, with piano- 
forte, harp, and harmonium accompaniment. The Concert- 
giver was supported by an entire galaxy of eminent artists, 
both vocal and instrumental ; the St. Cecilia Choir, and the 
Blue Hungarian Band, likewise adding their valuable 
services to the numerous attractive features of the pro- 
gramme. 

S1cnor GIvrto, assisted by several of his pupils, gave a 
very successful soirée musicale at Steinway Hall on Tuesday, 
May 25. The vocalists included Miss N. Beeton, Miss A. 
Davis, Miss K. Abrahams, Mrs. Leyden, Mr. J. Leyden, 
Mr. Chambers, and Herr Deutsch, all of whom were very 
successful. The Concert-giver was heard to great advantage 
in a recitative and air, ‘‘ The Musician,” by Logé (the 
violin obbligato accompaniment to which was played by 
Miss Hickling). Instrumental solos were given with 
much effect by Miss Hickling, Mr. Charles Oberthiir, and 
M. Henri Logé. 

Tue Report of the Oratorio Society of Baltimore for the 
season 1885-86 announces that, for the first time in its 
history, the receipts have exceeded the expenses, and it is 
now hoped that a permanent lease of life has been entered 
upon. The warm support accorded to the Society by the 
public, and the alacrity with which the members came 


forward, attending rehearsals, even during the most 
inclement evenings, prove increasing confidence in the 


future of the Institution ; and it is believed that the purchase 
of Oratorio Hall will materially aid the attraction of the 
Concerts during the coming season. 

THE past and present members of the Choir of St. 
Barnabas’, Kensington, being desirous of showing their 
high appreciation of their Organist and Choirmaster, Mr. M. 
S. Skettington, who has resigned the appointment after 
twenty-one years’ service, presented him with a handsome 
testimonial, consisting of a clock, silver-mounted baton, 
and an address on parchment, after the Dedication Festival 
on St. Barnabas’ Day. The presentation was made in a 
few suitable words by Mr. Clowes, and duly acknowledged 
by the recipient. 

Ar St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, on Trinity Sunday, 
being the anniversary of the Queen’s accession, Handel’s 
“Zadok the Priest” was sung as the morning anthem, 
and Dr. Stainer’s Trinity anthem “I saw the Lord” at 
evening service— Zadok the Priest”? being repeated after 
the sermon. The organist (Dr. Pringuer) incorporated 
the National Anthem into the concluding voluntary at both 
services, that in the evening being the varied arrangement 


THE North-East London Choral Society gave the third 
and last Concert of the season on Wednesday evening, 
May 26. The works performed were Mendelssohn’ 
‘““Lauda Sion” and Cowen’s * Sleeping Beauty”; sol 
vocalists, Madame Clara West, Miss Jeanie Rosse, Mr. 
Alfred Kenningham, and Mr. W.G. Forington. Mr. L. ! 
Prout presided at the pianoforte, Mr. Fountain Meenat t 
harmonium, and Mr. John E. West conducted. The Cor 
cert was a great musical success. 

Tur Kyrle Choir, under the direction of Mr. FP. A. W 
Docker, gave performances of ** Elijah’ in Christ Chur oh, 
sega Town, on May 26, and of the ** Creation” at 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, on the 23rd ult. T] 
soloists on the first occasion were Mrs. Albert Samuel! 
Mrs. Dean, Mr. Sinclair Dunn, and Mr. James Black: ey. 
and at the second performance Miss Clara Hoschke, 4 F 
Reginald Groome, and Mr. James Mackney. Mr. EL fi. 
Turpin accompanied on the organ. 








THE annual Choir Festival of Emmanuel Church, We 
Dulwich, took place on the 20th ult., when a selection from 
“The Messiah” was given after the evening service. ‘Th 
performance throughout, with the exception of the boy: 
voices in one or two pieces being a little weak, was high! 
creditable. The soloists were Master William Turrci 
Mr. J. W. Hanson, and Mr. Fred. Bevan. Mr. Theo 
Ward, R.A.M., very ably presided at the organ. 

Tuer degree of Doctor of Music was conferred on Mi 
Herbert W. Wareing by the University of Cambridge, o 
May 27. The exercise for the degree was a Cantata 1 
eight-part chorus, solo voices, and orchestra, entitle 
* New Year's Eve” (words by Lord Tennyson), the Ovi 
ture to which will be performed at Mr. Stockley’s ne: 
Orchestral Concert at Birmingham. Mr. Wareing receive 
his musical education at the Conservatorium of Leipzig. 


A Cuorat Service, in which the principal work w 
Dr. Stainer’s sacred Cantata “ The Daughter of Jairus. 
was given at St. James’s Church, Knatchbull Roa 
Camberwell, on Ascension Day, The interpretation wa 
highly creditable throughout, the solos being sung by Mi 
J. S. Holliday, Mr. Martin, and Masters Sherwood an 
Long. Mr. R. Felix Blackbee presided at the organ. 

Ar Mr. Avalon Collard’s Concert at the Vicarage, Ke 
sington, on the Sth ult., Dr. Bridge’s setting of the hyn 
‘““Rock of Ages,’ for baritone solo and chorus, was pe: 
formed, under the direction of the composer, with gre: 
success. Mr. Robert Grice was the soloist. Miss 
Ehrenberg, Mr. Henry Bird, Signor Erba, and Mr. Hopkii 
Ould also contributed to the programme. 

TuE Dedication Festival of the Church of the Ascensior 
Balham Hill, was held on the 3rd and 6th ult., the follos 
ing anthems being very effectively rendered by the choir 
VizZ., Goss, ‘The Glory of the Lord’; Mozart, “ Gloriot 
is Thy Name”; Beethoven, * Hallelujah”; and Antoin 
“ Except the Lord build the House.” = Mr. Adolphu 
Antoine gave a short Organ Recital after each service. 


An Organ Recital was given by Mr. H. C. Tonking, a’ 
St. Saviour’s Church, St. George’s Square, on Trinit 
Sunday, after Evensong. The programme included piece 
by Liszt, Sterndale Bennett, Bach, and a very fine Fantasi 
and Fugue by W. G. Wood, all of which were well rei 
dered, and listened to with interest by a crowded congr: 
gation. 

Tue Association of Tonic Sol-fa Choirs held its Annua 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, on the 5th ult. Mr. H. W 
Weston, A.C.O., gave an Organ Recital during the evenin 
on the great organ, the programme including selection 
from the works of Handel, Gounod, Auber, &c. 

Mr. Harvey Lone gave his fifth annual Concert, on t! 
2nd ult., at Messrs. Collard and Collard’s Concert Roo: 
in Grosvenor Street, assisted by a number of well-knoy 
vocal and instrumental artists. There was the usua 
interesting miscellaneous programme. 

WE hear that the position of Organist and Choirmaste’ 
of Westminster Chapel will soon be vacant, on account « f 
the resignation of Mr. H. C. Tonking. Amongst his pre- 
decessors have been Messrs. Joseph Bennett, Frederick 





by the late Dr. S. S. Wesley. 


Archer, Wilfred Bendall, and George J. Bennett. 
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Messrs. C. and C. H. Rowcrirre, Choirmaster and 
Organist, respectively, of St. Luke’s, Hackney, were on 
their retirement presented by the gentlemen of the choir 
with a handsome cruet and stand, as a token of their 
esteem and appreciation of their valuable services. 

THE University of Trinity College, Toronto, has con- 
ferred the Degree of D.C.L., honoris causa, upon Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, LL.D. and Mus. Doc., and upon 
Rev. E. K. Kendall, M.A., acting Registrar for England. 

Ir is stated that Mr. E. H. Turpin has retired from the 
editorship of the Musical Standard. His predecessor, Mr. 
John Broadhouse, will resume the editorial duties with the 
commencement of the present month. 

A San FraANcisco paper records the great success of Mr. 
Whitely, a young English organist, who has been giving 
concerts in America to large and enthusiastic audiences. 

We hear that Mr. Frank Bradley has been engaged to 
give Organ Recitals during the present month at the Liver- 
pool Exhibition. 








REVIEWS. 


Review of the New York Musical Season, 1885-1886 ; 
containing Programmes of Noteworthy Occurrences, with 
numerous Criticisms. By H. E. Krehbiel. 

{New York and London: Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tue plan of this volume very closely resembles that of 
Mr. Joseph Bennett’s ‘* Musical Year—1883.” Both the 
arrangement and the nature of the contents are similar, 
while, as in the one, so in the other, the author relieves a 
bare chronicle of events by critical notices which originally 
appeared in a great daily paper. Points of difference are, 
first, that the American book limits itself to the musical 
doings of a particular city, and second, that it opens with 
an introduction which takes a general view of the season 
afterwards treated in detail. Regarding the value of a 
work like this there can be no doubt. A systematic record 
of musical occurrences is adapted to render great service to 
many persons concerned in, or interested about, the art, 
while the criticisms, whatever their value fer se, at least 
serve to indicate a contemporary opinion which, in the very 
nature of the case, must have exercised considerable 
influence upon public judgment. Mr. Bennett’s project of 
an annual publication was suspended by an unfortunate 
illness, and still remains in suspense through imperative 
demands upon his time. Mr. Krehbiel, we trust, will be 
more fortunate, and find himself able to continue, year by 
year, the enterprise auspiciously begun. 

It may be asked why we take the trouble to review at 
length a mere local chronicle, having but a faint interest 
for English readers. We cannot give a direct answer to 
the question, because its assumptions are inadmissible. In 
the first place, this book, justly considered, is no mere local 
chronicle ; and, in the second place, it has an interest more 
than faint for every musical Englishman who projects his 
mind into the future, or, in common parlance, looks beyond 
his nose. We are all apt to consider that history culminates 
in our own time—that the long march of past events has 
been but an approach toa climax happening in the little day 
of our own existence. This is very natural, but scarcely 
philosophic. Just as the past prepared the present, so the 
present is preparing the future. We are not only making 
history by the accomplishment of events, but we are digging 
foundations and gathering material on which, and with 
which, those who come after us will work to the achieve- 
ment of definite results. How does this apply to the book 
before us? The answer is, that every phase of music in 
America has more than an immediate interest. Its chief 
interest, indeed, lies in its bearing on the future; for we 
are now witnessing, as regards that great country, an 
early formative process, the result of which no man can 
foretell, though we all feel that it must be vast and 
impressive. The present generation will not see it, 
since our cousins have yet much to do in building up the 
material structure of their empire, and in assimila- 


ting the heterogeneous humanity that pours in a constant 
stream upon their shores. But the fascinating employment 
of watching and speculating is open to us. Every musical 


Englishman should be particularly interested therein. In 
politics, literature, and social life, Great Britain and her 
gigantic offspring act and react upon each other. It must 
needs be so while the Anglo-Saxon element in America 
remains strong enough to absorb every other, and keep 
touch with the Anglo-Saxon spirit on this side the Atlantic, 
It will be so presently in matters of art. Our music may 
be immensely affected by that of America, wherefore in 
American music we have a national interest. 

Mr. Krehbiel styles the season surveyed in his book, “a 
most extraordinary one.” He is justified in using these words, 
if only by the number of performances given. A hundred 
and twenty-seven ‘notable operatic representations” are 
enumerated, excluding those of comic operettas, &c. Note 
is also made of forty-eight orchestral concerts, and twenty- 
one others given by the Philharmonic Society, &c. This 
undoubtedly indicates musical life far in excess of that of 
London, having regard to the fact that New York is much 
smaller than the British metropolis. But the significance 
of the New York season does not lie in the multiplicity of 
its doings so much as in their prevailing character, and 
notably with respect to operatic enterprise. We see 
recorded in this book what appears to be the firm establish- 
ment of German opera—or, rather, opera in German—side 
by side with the beginning of a new enterprise having as 
its object the furtherance of a national American lyric stage. 
These are the features which give the season its noteworthi- 
ness, and, in his preface, Mr. Krehbiel very properly 
discusses them at length. There is no reason for surprise 
at the success of German opera in a city which, like New 
York, contains a very large and wealthy Teutonic element, 
while its general population show a marked preference for 
the lyric theatre above the concert-room. Moreover, in the 
Metropolitan Opera-house, the public were presented with 
a good ensemble. An artistic spirit prevailed, and all-round 
efliciency was not sacrificed in favour of a “star.” This 
state of things met with instant appreciation. To the 
credit of the New York people let it be said that they 
abandoned Italian opera, as misrepresented by Mr. Maple- 
son and his company, and went over to a new enterprise 
based upon recognition of the fact that art has claims fer se, 
and is not a mere fulcrum for commercial speculations. 
There exists no reason why German opera should not 
take the place, and more than the place, whilom held by 
its Italian congener. The managers are wise enough not 
to limit their repertory to the productions of the Father- 
land, and already it includes the ‘ Huguenots,” the 
** Prophéte,” ‘* Masaniello,” “La Juive,” “Carmen,” and 
“Faust.” These are, of course, given in the German 
tongue, but the main fact is not the language employed so 
much as the existence of an enterprise determined by 
artistic aims. The American Opera Company, which gives 
performances in the vernacular, has not yet got beyond an 
experimental stage. Its purpose is a lofty and comprehen- 
sive one—namely, the creation of a national lyric stage, 
manned by native artists, and performing works by native 
composers. This may prove beyond the strength of the 
enterprise, for, undoubtedly, America is yet a long way from 
the possibility of such results. But everything must havea 
beginning, and we are not disposed to make merry over a 
“‘ national ” opera in which the work is done by foreigners, 
even the orchestra, as Mr. Krehbiel says, being ‘almost 
exclusively Germans.” It is to the credit of the managers 
that they produced nine works and gave sixty-six represen- 
tations during their first season. Of the nine works not 
one was American; still, it is something to have the 1dea 
of ultimately representing native art kept before the public 
mind. We need not insist that the state of opera in New 
York, as disclosed by this book, offers matter for the reilec- 
tion of those who desire to see action taken to a similar 
end in London. ‘True, the conditions of the two cities are 








not exactly the same, but what New York has accom- 
plished may, mutatis mutandis, surely be achieved in a 
far greater and richer metropolis having the advantage ol 
closer touch with all the centres of musical life. 

It is no part of our purpose to discuss Mr. Krehbiel’s 
criticisms, but we may say that their author appears to be a 
very well-read man, who has a facile command of his 
knowledge and is able to convey it in pleasant fashion. 
Indeed, the articles extracted from the New York Tribune 





cannot be read without much profit. Their author has a 
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clear way of looking at things, and is very far from a blind 
artisan. 


be with the Wagnerian school, he writes as follows, @ propus | fa 


to Die Walkiire ” :— d 
“The incestuous love of Siegmund and Sieglinde, cele- | tl 


For example, although his sympathies seem to|ing excellent remarks: 


Upon the * Davidsbiindlerschaft ” the author has the follow- 


“*We deem it no mere romantic 
incy, but a necessity of his whole nature and previous 
evelopment that Schumann should thus strive to personify 
1e two most prominent traits of his character, dreamy 


prated by Wagner with the whole force and ardour of his| tenderness and mysticism as Eusebius, and passionate 


genius, finds no palliation here as it might among people | energy as Florestan. 


so accustomed to viewing the story in its deeply poetical | n 
and symbolical aspect as the Germans. 
simply to say that it is a relic of the mythical age, and 


He had early recognised it to be his 
lost especial mission to lay bare his soul and_ pour 


It will not dojit forth in music, nor could this be more freely and 
more surely accomplished than by an attempt to mould 


must be taken in its allegorical meaning as the union of| this twofold nature in twofold form, and to study the 


Spring and Love. This might do in an epic, but in a} resultant image.” 


And after mentioning the other per- 


drama the vividness of the characters, in their purely | sonages in this fanciful society, he goes on, “this pro- 


human aspect, precludes such a view.” c 

This is admirably put, and there are many equally |u 
yaluable passages in the book, which we now commend to |b 
the attention of our readers. 

The Life and Works of Robert Schumann, | 
Reissmann, translated from the 
German by Abby Langdon Alger. 

PenpiNG the appearance of a satisfactory version of the 
Third Edition of Wasielewski’s ‘ Life of Schumann,” the 
volume before us must be regarded as an acceptable 
addition to the literature of the subject, hampered though 
it be with the imperfections which seem unfortunately 
inseparable from work of this nature. For the translator's | T 
name, associated already with the rendering of the second 
edition of Wasielewski, is hardly a sufficient guarantee for 
competence. The style of Reissmann, and his metaphysical 
disquisitions upon Schumann’s music, do not gain in 
lucidity in their English garb. In the very interesting 
chapter on Schumann’s work as a critic occurs the follow- 
ing incomprehensible passage: ‘* Nor does he judge more 
favourably of the art ‘which would be but a small art, if 
it had only sounds and no speech or symbol fitted to 
express the varying emotions of the soul,’ eagerly cried the 
youth in regard to the ‘classicists,’ the contrapuntists.” 
Again we read, on page ro1, that ‘*‘ Schumann’s emotions 


a 


utterances rests. 
ductions reveal an outward perfection scarcely consonant 
with their substance. 
so constrained by formality, it is still so overgrown with 
foreign matter learned in the schools, that it is hardly to 
be recognised. 
impressed Schumann, whose strong mind, as we have seen, 
was forced to yield to foreign influences before his un- 
bounded imagination could be schooled and restrained. 
Mendelssohn was obliged, by renewed efforts, to burst the 
fi 

and his whole inner man, that they might break forth into 


edure, viewed in the clearest light, is certainly based 
pon the Jean Paul tendency to which his youthful spirit 
owed. It is the self-same romantic idealisation of all 


reality, the fanciful embellishment which he learned from 


ean Paul and practised here with full consciousness. 


TIERS By August | But, for him, the attempt had the great advantage that all 
Third Edition of the| those nearest his heart also appeared as bright particular 
[Bell and Sons. ] stars in his imagination, and helped to disseminate order 


nd moderation.” This same chapter contains a very 


thoughtful comparison of the different circumstances of the 
intellectual evolution 
‘‘Mendelssohn’s whole education was early directed to 
giving his rich intellect that harmonious perfection and 


of Mendelssohn and Schumann. 


efinement upon which the consummate form of his artistic 
Therefore even his earliest artistic pro- 


His own individuality seems. still 


But by this very perfection he awed and 


etters of form in which conventions had bound his fancy 


were as chaste and devout as those of any pure woman's 
heart, and he was so fluent in the language of tone that he 
also regained the art of moulding form.” 


two instances out of many where the author's thought, 


perhaps a little hard to follow in the original, is entirely | p. 253, 
for years, and yet felt conscious of greater energy of 


obscured and rendered unintelligible in its foreign dress. 
Apart from this obscurity and an occasional angularity of |i 
phrase (such as a ‘spice of unity,” page 97), the translation 
reads fluently enough. But evidences are not wanting to 
suggest a suspicion of general inaccuracy fatal to the peace 
of mind of the curious reader. On page 29 we read of Schu- 
mann’s quitting Wieck’s house and taking up his residence 
in Reichel’s Garden. A reference to the recently published 
“ Jugendbriefe,” page 203, reveals the fact that it was in 
Riedel’s and not Reichel’s garden where he found such 
agreeable quarters, while a recent writer in the Atheneum 
has proved that certain allusions to instruments which 
occur in these pages can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion of the translator’s ignorance. Enough will now have 
been said to show why we cannot always accept this trans- 
lation as a satisfactory representation of the statements 
contained in the original. But where we are not haunted by 
this sense of insecurity, Reissmann’s remarks are generally 
suggestive and often admirable. The work is comprised 
in eight chapters, the first being devoted to an account of 
his home and family, and his University life at Leipzig and 
Heidelberg. Some of these pages require, if not rewriting, 
at least some modification by the light of the recently pub- 
lished “ Jugendbriefe,” which prove him to have taken at 
times, and at Heidelberg, a far more active share in 
the sociable side of student life than we should infer from 
the picture given by Reissmann. To say that, “as 
heretofore, he lived almost solely for art °—at Heidelberg, 
in 1830—is misleading. A letter to his brother, Julius, 
dated February 11, 1830 (‘ Jugendbriefe,” page 102), winds 
up with the remark that he goes to parties or balls almost 
every night. After a short description of the circumstances 
which led him to embrace music as a profession, and of 
the nature of his training, we come to a very important 
chapter, entitled ‘“ Oppositional compositions,” a heading 
explained and justified by the attitude consciously assumed 
by Schumann in regard to the tendencies of the time. 





earth aaa 


freedom; while Schumann strove with equal energy to 
acquire the laws of form in which his education was so 
deficient.” More than one passage in the ‘“ Jugendbriefe ” 
bears out the truth of this analysis, notably that on 
where he says he could learn from Mendelssohn 


magination. Schumann’s achievements in the domain 


of song-writing are treated in a separate chapter, and 
with considerable elaboration, the various degrees of 
intellectual affinity between him and the different poets 
whose works he set to music being carefully investigated. 
We will confine ourselves to but one quotation from this 
chapter, a passage from a letter from Schumann to 
Keferstein, dated February 29, 1840: ‘1 can hardly teil 
you,” he writes, “‘ what a delight it is to write for the voice 


in comparison with composing for any instrument, and 


how my spirit swells and surges when I sit down to work.” 


Readers will not fail to contrast this admission with the 


familiar anecdote of Beethoven's always mentally hearing 


¢ 


an air in the tone of an instrument, not in those of the 
human voice. Schumann's * Work asa critic” fills the fifth 


chapter, and here again the author has been very fortunate 
in his illustrations, often drawn from Schumann himself, 
of the aims which the latter set before himself. Of the 
value of suggestive, but not technical criticism, Schumann 
had a high opinion, witness the following passage. 
After stating that he considered that ‘to be the highest form 
of criticism which leaves behind it an impression similar to 
that produced by the original which animated it,” he goes 
on, “In this sense Jean Paul might possibly contribute 
more to the comprehension of a Beethoven Symphony or 
Fantasia bya poetical antithesis (even without any allusion 
to the Symphony or Fantasia) than the dozen critics who 
place ladders against the colossus and carefully measure it 
with yard sticks.” The remaining chapters, which treat of 
his “ Period of highest development,” that of his “ Shattered 
powers,” and finally of his artistic and literary rank, are 
marked by the same thoughtful and discriminative criticism 
which this brief and imperfect survey has, we hope, already 
shown to be the characteristic of the earlier pages. Of 
particular interest are the analyses of “ The Paradise and 
the Peri,” and indeed of all this master’s chief works, which 
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of which is almost certainly the fault of the tran :slator rather 
than of Dr. Reissmann. 
With a Biblio- 
By James D. 


Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 
graphy of English Writings on Music. 
Brown, Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

{London: Alexander Gardner. | 





Tue scope of this work is avowedly limited, and the 
extent of the limit may be gathered from a single sentence 
in the preface: “The notices of Foreign Musicians are 
confined to such as claim attention by their acknowledged 
eminence, or by their connection in any way with Britain.” 
On the whole, perhaps, this is a useful restriction, To 
have dealt with foreign composers and artists exhaustively 
would have been enormously to increase the bulk and cost 
of the work without corresponding advantage to the class 
of students who are likely to resort to its pages. Besides, 
as every reader may test for himself, almost all alien 
musicians who have made anything of a name are included 
in Mr. Brown's list. On the other hand, the compiler has 
treated the subject of British musicians with all possible 
fulness. Looking through his 600 pages we are struck 
with the multitude of names which are comparatively or 
absolutely obscure. As to this the preface says :—* Pro- 
minence has naturally been given to British Musical 
Biography, and no one whose life or works seemed of 
interest has been knowingly omitted. The bibliographical 
character of the work accounts for the presence of many 
names of minor importance, and accordingly no apology is 
offered for the comparative insignificance of any name 
mentioned throughout the book.” Assuredly no apology 
is asked for. It is desirable, for reasons of utility as well 
as of justice, that a handy record of all who have, in any 
vay or measure, contributed to our national art should be 
available. This the present dictionary supplies. We have 
put it to rather severe tests, and only, in a few instances, 
discovered that men entitled to notice are overlooked. 
The work is thus made of very considerable value to the 
musical bibliophile, who may find in it particulars of 
authors and books not elsewhere to be met with. Let us 
add that American writers and composers are by no means 
overlooked. 

In a work of this kind the method of arranging facts is 
almost as important as the facts themselves. Mr. Brown's 
plan is, on the whole, a good one. He first gives the 
chief events of a life, in the fewest possible words. Then 
comes a list of works, followed by a short comment upon 
their qualities and the genius of their author. We have 
our doubts as to the last of these three sections, and believe 
that its omission would not only have saved space materially, 
but increased the value of the book as a work of reference. 
Mr. Brown says: ‘ The critical remarks occurring here and 
there throughout the work are generally digests from a 
collation of opinions by writers of authority.” That may 
be, but a dictionary should deal with ‘“ hard facts” and 
not with opinions which are always changing. Besides, 
the plan here adopted introduces an element of controversy 
undesirable in any book of the kind, and needless, not to 
say irritating, in one likely to be consulted by people who, 

on grounds deemed sufficient by themselves, have formed 
opinions of their own. Should Mr. Brown require space 
for an augmentation of his facts in future editions, he may 
best obtain it by sweeping away all the critical remarks, 
With regard to general accuracy, the compiler deserves high 
praise. Into such an enormous mass of particulars it must 
be that errors come, but Mr. Brown, as far as our examina- 
tion goes, has admitted very few. On the whole, the book 
is a most creditable example of patient and painstaking 
labour. It has, moreover, a distinct value, and in right of 
its succinctness, trustworthiness, 
a place in every musical library. 

A General History of Music, from the Infancy of the 
Greek Drama to the Present Period. By W. S. Rockstro. 

[Sampson Low, Marston and Co. | 

Tue author of this work says in his preface, ‘‘ There is, 
indeed, no — oo moderate size embodying the entire 

story of music 





occur in the second half of the volume, analyses enriched by 
musical extracts and comments, the occasional vagueness 


and handiness, will have | judges to a like distinction. 


onwards, we may say 
modern composers 
ailable at the present moment to the}in the art 


a 
with such a volume that the following pages have been 
written.” The paucity of good translations of foreign 
works on the history of the art should be a reason for wel. 
coming a book by so competent a musician as Mr. Rock. 
stro; but it must not be forgotten that he writes for 
England rather than the world, and we are rather compli, 
menting him upon the success of his efforts when we say 
that his work is so coloured with that patriotic feeling 
which may be expected from a truly British artist that it 
will scarcely satisfy those who desire a fair and thoroughly 
impartial account of the growth and development of music 
from the earliest time to the present day. In case it may 
be imagined that we believe the author to have uninten 
tionally thus favoured his countrymen, let him speak for 
himself: “In a work,” he says, ‘ designed expressly for 
the use of English readers, we have naturally dwelt at 
considerable length upon the history and vicissitudes of 
our national schoo!—a circumstance which will, we hope, 
sufficiently account for what might otherwise appear to 
indicate a want of due proportion between the dimen- 
sions of some of our chapters. For instance, if 
the chapter on Handel occupies more space than 
that devoted to Beethoven, it is simply — because 
his influence upon our national taste was so powerful and 
enduring thi at its effect at the present moment is scarcely 
less remarkable than it was while he was still worki ing in 
the flesh at the head of the English School. That in- 
fluence, as a plain matter of history, is naturally described 
in the narrative portion of our work, whereas the charac- 
teristics of Beethoven’s individual style are more fittingly 
discussed in the Appendix, which forms the complement. of 
this, as well as of many other biographical notices.” The 
plan of his book being thus set forth, we have no need 
further to allude to it, and proceed therefore to the more 
pleasurable task of pointing out its salient points. The 
chapter on the music of the Grecks, although throwing no 
additional light upon the subject, is well written and not 
burdened, as is too often the case, with a display of leari- 
ing. Inthe remarks on the music of the early Christians, 
we have a good account of the reforms effected by S. 
Ambrose and §, Gregory, the origin of the staff, clefs, and 
time-table. Before coming to that important subject, the 
invention of counterpoint, the hideous succession of fourths 
in the Antiphon by Hucbald is given, and also the still 
more excruciating Litany for the Dead, which was ex- 
tremely popular in the middle ages. We all know that 
eminent modern musicians have doubted whether these 
compositions could ever have been sung as they have been 
handed down to us; but our author tells us that such 
sceptics can never have read ‘the venerable treatises 
in which the whole process of constructing such a 
quadruple harmony is laid down in terms which 
can admit of no possible misunderstanding.” Be 
this as it may, it could scarcely be expected that those 
gifted with sensitive ears, and sufficiently liberal to throw 
aside these crude specimens—albeit written by the accredited 
artists of the day—would rest satisfied until they had, as 
Mr. Rockstro says, ‘‘ worked out for themselves a bettet 
state of things’; and through the well known Faux bourdon 
gradually arose a style of Ecclesiastical Music which was 
brought to perfection by Palestrina. The contents of the 
third and fourth books—devoted to music in the 17th and 
18th centurics—are exceedingly interesting, especially the 
chapters on the origin of the Opera and the Oratorio, on the 
English School of the Restoration, and on the origin and 
progress of the modern system of Part-writing. But we are 
sorry when we arrive at the chapter headed ‘ The Seven 
Lamps,” not only because in this classification the author 
finds it necessary to prove the genius of seven great men 
already immortalised by their works, but to shatter the 
claims of others who might be admitted by equally competent 
Of course we have no desire 
to set up our own idols, either of the past or present time, 
against those of Mr. Rockstro; but, as a matter of principle, 
we cannot but think that it is the duty of a faithful musical 
historian not so much to think for his readers as to provide 
them with materials for thinking themselves. Passing. 
that the sketchy notices of 
give a very fair idea of their value 
considering what the author 





world; yet 








English reader ; fre it is with the view of providing him 





of this volume has ‘previously written concerning the 
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operatic works of the great reformer, Wagner, it scems | musically responding to the first strain.” In the collection 
strange to read the following from the same pen: * The | of chants, some of our old florid friends reappear, but with 
polyodic involutions of Wagner’s subjects bear a very close | all superfluous crotchets removed. ‘The well-known Battis- 
analogy to, though they are far from identical with, what is | hill in D sounds very odd, stripped of its gaudy embellish- 
commonly called ‘Fugual treatment’; and prove that he; ments. With respect to the pointing, Sir [lerbert Oakeley 
must have studied Bach’s method of Part-writing through | is unquestionably right in saying that **a prevalent fault 
and through before he invented a new one for himself. In| is to hesitate, although no stop occurs in the text, just 
connection with this point, also, the world has been led | before the barred or strict time commences,” and in order 
very far astray. Simple folk, too inexperienced to judge | to obviate this, he dispenses altogether with marks for stress 
for themselves, yet really anxious to arrive at the truth,}or accent. But practical experience proves that when no 
have been tempted to mistake the means for the end, and | word is so indicated, a pause is made on the last syllable of 
as a natural consequence, have failed to enter into the true | icle or a preposition. Again, 
spirit of the Dramas presented to them. ‘The music of} 
this scene,’ says the typical eulogist, ‘is entirely made up of 
the “ Love-motif,” and the ‘ Doubt-motif,” and the * Fear- | the syllables yet and ox, the reciting bars will be shorter 
motif,” and the “* Jealousy-motif”; noother element whatever | than the others, and the balance completely destroyed. On 
enters into its construction.’ Very possibly. But the! the other hand, we agree with the principle of not confin- 
intention of the music is to express the passions of Love,| ing the notes of the mediation to one syllable apiece 
and Fear, and Doubt, and Jealousy. The four melodic! where the flow of the words seems to demand more, though 
phrases are used only as means for the attainment of that|the division here is frequently very odd. For example, 
expression ; and listeners whose whole attention is rivetted | + | stand, in the | judgement |” is preferable to * stand | in 
upon the ingenuity with which these phrases are woven | the | judgement |"; but * | law of, the | Lord ||” is inde- 
together miss the intention of the Scene as completely as} fensible, and* | faults are, not | hid from | Thee || * is sheer 
the children who use their lorgnettes for the purpose of | nonsense. Scores of similar instances of extremely good 
spying out the ropes and pulleys attached to the Swan-boat | and extremely bad pointing in close juxtaposition might be 
of Lohengrin.” To all this we have nothing whatever to} cited. On the whole, although we commend the work to 
say as true and legitimate criticism; yet we cannot but} the notice of choirmasters, as containing many useful hints, 
think that one who speaks so decisively upon the * Seven} we cannot recommend it as a substitute for Elvey’s or the 
Lamps” which have shone for so many years, should have | Cathedral Psalter. 
been amongst the first to herald the approach of an advancing a ; me - : ? 
light which was shortly to illumine the whole world of art. Original Compositions for the Organ. By Otto Dienel 
With ail its faults, however, Mr. Rockstro’s is an earnest | Nos. 1 to 10, { Novello, er and Co. | 
and thoughtful book, and will, no doubt, be extensively | Hirer Diexet, whose organ works have gained somc 
| footing in this country, chiefly through the medium of the 
—— ae om a ; | * Organist’s Quarterly Journal,” is organist of the St. Marien 
S cenes of Childhood, and Forest Scenes, ren diva Hofkirche at Berlin. Six of the ten books now before 
Pianoforte Pieces. Composed by Robert Schumann us contain reprints from the Quarterly, but the pieces in 
(Op. 15 and Op. _82). Edited and fingered by Agnes | Nos, 4, 8, 9, and 10 appear for the firsttime. Inthe first of 
Zimmermann, [Novello, Ewer and Co. | | these latter four we have a Grand Sonata in G minor (Op. 
We are certain that the many amateur pianoforte | 11), a work that at once stamps the composer as a master of 
players who for years have been performing vapid imitations | his art. The first movement ts written ina broad, vigorous 
of Schumann’s charming little pieces originally published | stvle, the principal theme being subjected to a good deal of 
under the title of * Kinderscenen,” will be pleased to hear | imitative treatment, while the flowing and melodious second 
that they are now issued in a cheap form, carefully edited | subject affords a happy contrast. The Adagio which follow: 
by one of our most accomplished pianists, and with the | is virtually a flute solo abounding in ornamental passages 
German fingering, which has for some time been adopted|of the most florid type. By far the most important 
by this firm. It will be quite unnecessary here to |movement, however, is the I’inale, in which the material is 
point out the many beauties of these juvenile sketches ;| developed at symphonic length and with immense spirit. 
but we may say that, juvenile as are all their titles, a} Recital players will find in this Sonata a highly effective 
trained touch and a trained mind are absolutely essen- | addition to their repertory. The same remark will apply 
tial for their due rendering, the poetical feeling of | to No. 8, another Sonata in F (Op. 18), of even greater 
such numbers, for example, as ‘‘A curious story,” ‘“ The | length and importance. ‘The first movement is more 
Child’s Petition,’ ‘* By the Fireside,’ and ‘A Child ! cheerful than the corresponding section of the other Sonata. 
falling asleep,’ requiring much sympathetic feeling on | There is something of Handelian brightness in the opening, 
the part of the executant. The “ Forest Scenes” (Wald- | and the second subject is almost flippant, though the hand 
scenen) make somewhat higher demands upon the powers | of a musician is quickly apparent in its skilful treatment. 
of the pianist; but all who will bestow careful and earnest a pretty and ingeniously constructed 
work upon them will be amply rewarded for their trouble. 
Many of these are already known apart from the series of 
which they form a portion; but those who wish to illustrate 








the recitation, be it even an 
in short verses, such as ‘“ Yet have [| set my | King | 


upon my | holy | hill of | Sion, || * unless a stress is laid on 

















read. 

















The next portion is 
Pastorale, which does not come to a full close, but merges 
into the Finale, a very lengthy movement full of ingenuity 
but, on the whole, rather laboured. The important coda, 
the little story in the mind of their composer must get the | however, in which a choral is introduced, brings the work 
entire work. Certainly these two groups of tone-poems|to a very effective conclusion. The so-called Echo- 
are amongst the most attractive of the minor works of | Andante, No. a, is a piquant movement in C, in which short 
Schumann. figures given out on one manual are repeated on another. 
Amore suave and flowing theme occurs as second subject 

The Prayer Book Psalter, with Chanis. By Sir Herbert | in the dominant and is repeated in tonic, the echo figures 
Oakeley, M.A., Mus. Doc., LL.D. | Nisbet and Co. | here serving as accompaniment. No. 10 contains two brief 
Andantes (Op. 20), the second of whichis the more developed 
and pleasing of the pair. Herr Dicnel is not sparing in 
executive difficulties, and as usual in German organ music 
lthe pedal part is always very important. On the whole, 
reer and lighter in style than those 


“ 





Two years ago, Sir Herbert Oakeley published a pointed 
edition of the “ Bible Psalter,” presumably for use in Non- 
conformist places of worship, where, of course, our Prayer- 
Book version is never sung. The present is therefore a} ° sgh esac Meee seen # 
companion work, the same principles being observed in its however, his works ead fr ‘ ; 
preparation. What those principles are the editor explains of many Teutonic organ composers. 





~ 





in his preface. : first place, he has sympathy wi " . ne P . oe 
a his j ve ge Page pl ag ” ha sandler pe ae _ Souvenirs. Two little Pianoforte Pieces. By Henry 
ose who taboo double chants as being unecclesiastical, | , ‘ : , hie) 6" 
eve hag ee ee ae ns, eee Charles Banister. (Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.) 
ilippant, &c. Indeed, he speaks somewhat contemptuously me eoRae eae ; ; 
, Tuese extremely refined and musicianlike little sketches 


of single chants as “half chants,” a scarcely admissible daiaeres man 
term, as, with few exceptions, every verse of the Psalms is | ™@Y be conscientiously recommended to all young playes 3 
complete in itself. Still, we may agree that for antiphonal | As excellent studies, as well as SRFACTIVE: PHECES, they ae 
singing double chants are preferable, as “a satisfactory admirable; and Miss Charlotte Ellen Burr, for whom they 
antiphon ought to consist of a second and a different strain | Were composed, should consider herself highly honoured. 
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Original Compositions for the Organ. Nos. 49 to 52 
{ Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

Tue rapid growth of this series of new pieces seems to 
testify to its usefulness. 
the above numbers will suffice. No. 49 contains an Andante 
in E, and a Minuet and Trio in A minor, by Luard Selby, 
several of whose previous compositions have received 
favourable mention. This Andante is quiet and unpretentious, 
the theme being slightly suggestive of Mendelssohn. The 
Minuet is stately and dignified and not by any means 
unsuitable as a church voluntary. No. 50 consists solely 
of a brightly written, but quite easy, Postlude in D, in the 
style of a March, by W. G. Wood. 
Allegro in C, No. 51, is less commendable ; transcribed for | 
piano it would make a spirited little piece, but it is scarcely | 
in the true organ style. No. 52, Melody in B flat, by 


Arthur Carnall, may be highly commended as a tastefully | e 


written trifle with a good deal of modern feeling in the 
harmonic progressions. 


Magnificat and 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in A; 
By I. 


Nunc dimittis in Chant form; Benedicite in D. 
Herbert Stammers. [Novello, Ewer and Co.! 
Tue first and more important setting of the evening 
canticles was composed for a harvest festival at Liverpool 
last year. It commences quictly enough, but there is some 
bold writing in the later verses commencing with “ He hath 
shewgd strength.” The musicianship is unimpeachable 
throughout, but Mr. Stammers is too fond of triple measure, 
the prevalence of which conduces to loss of dignity in 
church music. Further, the use of the same figure for the 
opening of the ‘t Nunc dimittis ’ and the ‘‘ Gloria” cannot 
be defended. Musical effect should certainly give way to 
ecclesiastical fitness in such cases. The chant service is 
generally so good that it is a pity it is disfigured by some 
atrocious grammatical errors. The consecutive fifths in the 
third bar, and the octaves between treble and bass in the} 
first “Gloria,” are unpardonable. There is plenty of| 
variety in the 
very pleasing. 


Organ Compositions. By C. W. Pearce, Mus. Doc. 
{London Music Publishing Company. | 


Tue chief peculiarity of these pieces is that they are 
mostly founded on ancient chorals or other ecclesiastical 
melodies. 
not hamper himself by this procedure, although an illus- 
trious exemplar may be found in J. S. Bach. Dr. Pearce 
however has gone far beyond his model as regards freedom 
of construction in his compositions. In most instances he 
has taken his canto fermo from the Sarum Hymnal, the 
tunes of which have recently again become familiar to 
High Churchmen, as many adaptations will be found in 
** Hymns Ancient and Modern,” and “* The Hymnal Noted.” 
Dr. Pearce’s compositions range from trifling pieces of twenty 
or thirty bars each to preludes and fugues, adramatic fantasia, 
and a symphonic poem. His object, he says, is to increase 
the stock of organ music suitable for recitals in church, and 


he thinks that ancient hymn tunes, from their solidity of 


construction, are better suited than modern melodies for 
elaboration and development. With this most musicians 
will agree, and we are also pleased to admit that Dr. Pearce 
has shown the necessary ability for his task. A large 
amount of high class musicianship and knowledge of effect 
will be found in these pieces, seven in number, especially 
in the symphonic poem “Corde natus,” and the fantasia 
“The Royal Banners.” 


Album of Songs. Composed by Edmonstoune Duncan. 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.) 


Or the four songs contained in this volume, the poetry of 


three are by Moore, the other being Tennyson’s * Miller’s 
Daughter,” the setting of which is melodious and appro- 
priately simple. The music to Moore’s verses is more 
ambitious, and, in places, somewhat restless in tonality ; 
but the whole of the compositions show an earnest desire 
to colour the words with the sympathetic feeling of ¢ 
brother artist; and on the whole Mr. Duncan may be con- 
gratulated on what we may presume is his d/bi¢ before the 
public. 


A few words concerning each of 


Magnificatand Nunc dimittisin A. By W. H. Garland, 
{ Novello, Ewer and Co. } 

Mr. GARLAND’S service was composed for a festival of 
church choirs at Halifax last year. It is a remarkably 
bright and spirited setting, but though the voice parts are 
chiefly i in unison, it is scarcely easy, owing to the abundant 
use of chromatic progressions and the very free organ 
accompaniment. Still it will well repay the trouble of 
learning. 


The Music of the Faithful Shepherdess. By the Rev. A. 





The same composer's | 


3enedicite, and most of the nine chants are | 
| 
| 
! 


It is open to question whether a composer does | 


Wellesley Batson, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
| {| Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tuis is the incidental music composed for the per- 
formance of “* The Faithful Shepherdess,” at Coombe, last 
| summer. Anything like modern elaboration and complexity 
| of structure in illustrating Fletcher’s play would have been 

holly out of place, and Mr. Batson has carefully observed 
| the conditions of his task. Pastoral measures and dactyllic 
rhythms abound in his choruses and instrumental move- 
ments, and the general style is broad, simple, and, we might 
add, English. The most engaging number is the unac- 
companied four-part chorus ‘* Come, charming sleep,” which 
may be recommended to the notice of choral Socicties. 


Sowing and Reaping. Harvest Carol. Music by J. 
Maude Crament, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
{ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

In a few weeks harvest thanksgiving services will be 
general throughout the country, and music suitable to such 
occasions will be in large request. Mr. Crament’s carol is 
bright and tuneful, being in stvle neither so churchlike as 
a hymn, nor so secular as a part-song. In a technical 
sense it is well written and by no means difficult, so that it 
appears to possess every quality necessary to command 
popularity alike with choir and congregation. 

Together let's stand or let's fall. Words by Thomas 
| Hood. — od from the old English tune ‘Saddle to 
| rags,” by C. A. Macirone. [F rederick Pitman | 

THESE stirring words have been well adapted by Miss 
Macirone to an equally stirring tune; and as it is said that 
| the song “ may be sung without fee or licence,” there can 
| be little doubt of its becoming popular, especially as we are 
| informed that it will be published in leaflets, in a cheap 

form. The composition will be found, both in words and 
| music, especially suitable for large meetings. 





For Baritone solo and male voice chorus. 
{ Spottiswoode and Co. } 


ve Verum. 
| By George Sampson. 

THIS setting of the Latin hymn is very pleasing and 
| melodious, though perhaps a little too ballad-like. ‘Those, 
however, who prefer tune before everything else, will scarcely 
consider this an objection. ‘The accompaniment is for organ 
and harp, but it is equally suitable for piano and_har- 
monium. 

Alban’s, Holborn, where no doubt the hymn is in fre- 
quent request. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 

THE annual meeting of the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Musikverein was held from the 3rd to the 6th ult., at 
Sondershausen, the pleasant little capital of Thuringia. 
There was an unusually numerous gathering of musicians 
from all parts of the German empire, representing in their 
great majority the advanced or progressist school in 
| matters connected with the art. The fact of the veteran 
Franz Liszt, the principal founder of the Society, presiding 
over the meeting, while considerably increasing its attrac- 
tiveness, could not fail also to influence very considerably 
the musical performances held in connection therewith. 
Thus, two evenings were devoted exclusively to com- 
positions by the Hungarian master, including very fine 
interpretations of his Oratorio “ Christus,” four symphonic 
poems—viz., ‘ Die Ideale,” “* Hamlet,” “ Berg-Symphony,” 
and “ Hunnenschlacht,” as well as four ‘* Hungarian cha- 
racter sketches” (orchestral arrangement by Herr Arthur 
Friedheim), intended to portray in outline the leading 
a | idiosyncrasies of some Hungarian personalities—an_ ex- 
periment as interesting as it is said to have been success‘ul. 
High praise has been bestowed upon the Sondershausen 
inder the energetic 








orchestra in the execution of these werks, 


Lou 





The composer is organist and choirmaster of 
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direction of Herr Carl Schroder, the Court Capellmeistcr. 
Among the numerous new compositions which obtained a 
hearing under the auspices of this interesting gathering, 
may be instanced two movements from a fourth symphony, 
and a string quartet, by Anton Bruckner, a “ Ballade ” for 
string quartet by Adolf Ruthardt, a “Spring Fantasia’ by 
Hans von Bronsart, and a “Carnival Scene” by the 
American composer, Arther Bird. French music was re- 
presented by Berlioz’s “ Sinfonie Fantastique,” and Jean 
Louis Nicodé’s ‘Symphonic Variations,” the latter being 
received with marked enthusiasm. Tranz Liszt, with hi 
accustomed indefatigable vigour, attended all the p 
ceedings, and, as a matter of course, was the recipient of 
that homage which his presence invariably commands. 
We are glad to add that the report which has recently | 
reached this country of the illness of the Abbé is entirely 
without foundation. 

Liszt’s seventy-sixth birthday is to be celebrated in 
October next by the newly founded Liszt-Society of Leipzig 
by festive performances extending over several days, and 
including a dramatic representation of * St. Elizabeth.” 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph writes from 
Berlin, under date 2nd ult.: ‘* Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Company 
was most cordially welcomed to-night at the Wallner 
Theatre, where it gave its first performance of ‘The 
Mikado.’ The Crown Prince and Crown Princess, with 
their daughters and suite, honoured the performance with 
their presence, and Sir Edward and Lady Ermyntrude 
Malet, with the members of the British Embassy, occupied | 
another box. The theatre was crowded by a most dis- 
tinguished audience, and the reception atforded to the piece, | 
which was given in English, was thoroughly favourable. 
Several of the songs were encored; Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, and Fisher, and Miss Geraldine Ulmar were re- 
peatedly recalled, and earned well-merited applause.” 
Since the above was written, Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s | 
Operetta has continued to attract full houses, the nered 








> 











authors’ * Trial by Jury” having lately been added to the | 


Mikado” performances. 

A new Opera by Heinrich Hofmann, ‘“ Donna Diana,” | 
is to be the first novelty at the Royal Opera of Berlin next 
season. ‘Junker Heinz,” the succesful new opera by | 
Herr C. von Perfall (recently brought out at Munich), is 
likewise in course of preparation at the same Royal | 
establishment. 

During the forthcoming Bayreuth performances the 
theatre will be illuminated by the electric light. 

According to a statement contained in the Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt, Beethoven's entire music appertaining to the 
occasional piece ‘ Zur Weihe des Hauses” (of which the 
overture only has hitherto been known) has just been dis- 


| has cont 
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New Symphony, portions of a Te Deum by Willner, 
and fragments from Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal.” The per- 
ormances were conducted by Dr. Franz Willner, the 
hy successor at Cologne of the late Ferdinand Hiller. 
There was the usual numerous attendance from all parts of 
any and other countries. 

Professor Wilhelmj, the eminent violinist, has returned 
to his residence near Wiesbaden, after a most successful 
concert tour in the East, in the course of which he has 
repeatedly played before the Sultan, at Constantinople, who 
erred a decoration upon the artist. 

Pelix Weingaertner’s new opera * Malawika” was_pro- 
duced at the Munich Hof-Theater on the 3rd ult., with 
good success, to which the impersonation of leading 
characters by Herren Gura and Vogl are said to have not a 
little contributed. 

A correspondent writes to us: ‘* The anniversary of the 
birth of the late Joachim Raif was celebrated at the Conser 
vatorium bearing his name, on May 27, at Frankfurt. 
Dr. Hans von Bulow, the Honorary Director of the insti- 
tution, pronounced a discourse on this occasion in his 
accustomed epigrammatical style, after which, to add a 
special feature to the ceremonies, Brahms’s Sonata (Op. 78) 
for pianoforte and violin was interpreted by two Royal 
pupils of the Conservatorium, Prince Alexander of Hesse 
and Princess Marie Elisabeth of Meiningen.” 

The firm of Gilhofer and Ranschburg, of Vienna, are 
offering for sale two exceedingly rare and_ interesting 
musical works by Hans Gerle, of Nuremberg—viz. 
‘Musica Teusch, auf die Instrument der grossen und 
Kleinen Geygen, auch Lautten, welcher massen die mit 
grundt und art irer Composicion auss dem Gesang in die 
Tabulatur zu ordnen und zu setzen ist, sampt verborgenei 
applicacion und Kunst,” &c.—published at Nuremberg in 
1532 (the earlicst lute instruction bock known to exist in 
the German language) ; and a Collection of Psalms, Motetts 
and Songs by German, Italian, and French masters, 
ranged in Lute Tablature by the same author, and dated 
1533. Of the former work only one other copy is extant 
(in the Royal Library of Berlin); the second work is said to 
be absolutely unique. Hans Gerle belongs to a family ot 
celebrated lute makers w! 

















ho flourished at Nuremberg in the 
latter half of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth centurics. 
't is needless to point out the value of these works from a 
musico-historical point of view, but the prices asked fo: 
them by the above firm—viz., 3,000 and 3,609 florins respec 
tively—appear to us altogether prohibitive. 





cither novelties or newly mounted, will be produced during 
xt season—viz., ‘ Marfa’ by Hager, ‘Le Cid” by Mas 


| 
| At the Imperial Opera of Vienna the following works 
| 


| senet, Goldmark’s ‘* Merlin,” Lortzing’s ‘* Waffenschmied 


covered at Vienna, together with a number of unpublished land “ Wildschiitz,” Weber's “ Euryanthe,” and Wagner’ 


compositions by Franz Schubert. 

The following works are to be produced during next 
season by the Berlin Sing-Akademie — viz., Handel's 
*Samson,”’ Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio,’ Ascension and Whitsun Cantatas, 
“Creation,” Kiel’s ‘* Requiem,” and Blumner’s 
Jerusalem.” 


| 
| 


It is stated that the members of the Russian National 
| 


Opera of Moscow will give a series of representatio: 
operatic works by Russian composers in the capitals of 
Europe during next winter. 

According to Herr Ferdinand Gumbert’s statistical notes, 
there have been 255 operatic performances at the Berlin 









‘“Trompeter von Sakkingen,” thirteen to Bizct’s * Carmen,” 
and eight to Jonciéres’s ** Chevalier Jean.” Wagner was 
represented by forty-three performances, Mozart by thirteen, 
Meyerbeer by twelve, Weber by eight, Beethoven and Gluck 
by seven, Gounod by two, and Spohr only by one. Among 
the novelties produced during the period in question, the 
most important were Wagner's “ Siegfried,’ and the above 
“Chevalier Jean” (as “Johann von Lothringen”), by 
Jonciéres. 

At the sixty-first annual Festival of the Lower Rhine, 
held at Cologne last month, the following were the princi- 
pal works which obtained a hearing:—Handel’s * Bel- 
shazzar,” Bach’s Cantata, ‘ Ein feste Burg,” Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, Brahms’s 


* Nibclungen ” Tetralogy. 

* The Marriage of the Monk” is the title of a new 
opera by Herr Klughardt which will be brought out at the 
derlin Opera. Herr Felix Mosse, of Carlsruhe, is said te 


| 
| . ~ 
aged upon an operatic work founded upon the same 





shortly undertake an extensive concert tour in Russia and 





Dr. Hans von Bulow will conduct a series of important 
orchestral Concerts at Hamburg during next season. 

Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel have published a second 
lume of Herr Oesterlein’s “ Katalog einer Richard 

agner Bibliothek,” containing references to all books. 
vamphlets, &e., which have appeared concerning thi 
sayreuth master and his werks up to the year 1851. 
\ commemorative tablet has been placed against the 
|house, at Coblenz, where Henriette Sontag, the world 
famed singer, was born. 

A series of popular Symphony Concerts will be given 
during the present summer at the Girzenich Hall of 
Cologne under the direction of the energetic Dr. Willner. 

Peter Cornelius’s charming opera “ Der Barbier von 
Bagdad” is to be produced at several German theatres 
next season, notably at Cologne, Carlsruhe, and Munich. 

A violin virtuoso, Herr Marcel Herwegh, son of the well 
known German poet, Georg Herwegh, has created much 
enthusiasm on his recent concert tour in Russia, and 
is about to extend his visits to other European countries. 
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The Hamburg Stadt-Theater closed its present season 
at the beginning of last month, with an excellent perfor- 
mance of Wagner's “ Nibelungen”’ Tetralogy. 

Lovers of Spohr’s music will be glad to hear that a 
hitherto unpublished composition of that master—viz., a 
spirited ‘* Festmarsch,” has just been issued by Herr Paul | 
Voigt, of Cassel, in an arrangement for pianoforte. The 
March was composed some sixty years since in honour of 
the marriage of Princess Marie of Hesse with the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen. 

Madame Christine Nilsson will commence 
announced to be her last European operatic 
October next. 

In an article headed “ La Question Wagner,” recently 
published in the Paris Revue Contemporaine, the writer, 
M. Alfred Ernst, says, inter alia: ** The public are at length 
beginning to question the sincerity of certain press organs 
in their systematical and calumnious onslaughts against 
Wagner, and to grow heartily tired of these incessant out- 
bursts of insane hatred and vulgar abuse. A strong desire 
is manifesting itself in many quarters to become acquainted 
with the dramas of the great reformer in a more complete 
and satisfactory way than through mere analyses or excerpts. 
The principal scenes of the first act of ‘Die Walkire,’ 
recently produced at M. Lamoureux’s Concerts, have raised 
a perfect storm of applause, as spontaneous as it was unani- 
mous. Thus, ‘Lohengrin’ will assuredly not be the only 
one of Wagner’s works which, if performed on the 
stage, will prove highly acceptable to a future French 
audience. 

M. Gounod, at the request of the directors of the Paris 
Grand Opéra, will most likely write a new operatic work, to 
be brought out in connection with the projected Inter- 
national Exhibition at Paris in 1889. ‘The story of 
* Héloise et Abélard” is mentioned as the probable subject 
of the libretto. 

A statue of Hector Berlioz will be unveiled at the Place 
Vintimille of Paris in October next, for which ceremony 
elaborate preparations are being made. 

Under the title of ‘Georges Bizet et son ceuvre,” an 
interesting and elaborate volume on the subject of the 
composer of Carmen” has just been published at Paris, 
from the pen of M. Ernest Guiraud. Another valuable 
French publication recently issued is entitled ‘ La Voix et 
le Chant, traité pratique,” by M. J. Faure, the eminent 
baritone. 

Dr. Josef Joachim has accepted engagements for concert 
performances during the entire month of January next in 
Paris and the provincial towns of France. 

It is audibly whispered in competent quarters of the 
Trench capital that M. Lamoureux is actively engaged in 
organising the performance during next season, most 
likely at the Eden Theatre, of Wagner's “ Lohengrin” and 
* Die Walkire.” The Eden not being astate-subventioned 
theatre like M. Carvalho’s Opéra Comique, it is thought 
that one of the principal objections raised against the pro- 
duction of Wagner’s works by French * patriots ” will fall 
to the ground. 

Miss Augusta Holmes, the well-known Irish composer 
residing in Paris, is just now engaged upon a musical drama 
entitled “Erin.” The lady has already written a sym- 
phonic work which she has named * Irlande.” 

At the Paris Opéra interesting revivals have lately taken 
place of works emanating from the modern French School 
viz., of M. Reyer’s “ Sigurd,’”” M. Massenet’s ‘“ Le Cid,” 
and M. Camille Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Henry VIII.”’; Verdi has 
also figured on the rvéfertoire with the majority of his 
recognised operas. 

During the present and next months the Paris theatres 
will be closed, with the exception of the Porte St. Martin 
and the Cluny. 

At Rouen Cathedral a new oratorio by M. Charles 





what is 
tour in 


a series of concerts, including the performance of some of 


his most important works. 
A new theatre is being built on the Boulevard Victor 
Hugo at Nice, which will be devoted to the lyrical drama, 
A French physician, Dr. Sandras, is said to have 
discovered a means by which any given human voice may 
be considerably increased in its compass or its timbre 


improved, his treatment consisting in the inhalation of 


certain chemical substances. The matter has been sub. 


mitted to the Paris Conservatoire and the Academy of 


Medicine, the result of whose investigations will be looked 
forward to with much interest. 

At one of the Popular Orchestral Concerts of Bologna a 
new Symphony has recently been performed, the work of 
the Baron Alberto Franchetti, which has been exceedingly 
well received. The composer, who has studied in Germany, 
is about to complete an opera, ‘ Asrael,”” which is to be 
brought out at Bologna next season. 

A committee of ladies has been formed at Rome with the 
object of ensuring, by way of raising subscriptions or other- 
wise, the performance at the Apollo Theatre in autumn next 
of an opera entitled ‘ Jacopo,” whereof Signor Antonio 
Leonardi, a professor of mathematics at the Liceo, is the 
author, both of the libretto and the music. 

The young Maéstro Giuseppe Martucci, who has already 
acquired a considerable reputation beyond his native Italy 
as a composer and orchestral conductor, has been 
appointed to the directorship of the Liceo of Bologna, 
lately vacated by the Maéstro Luigi Mancinelli. 

A great success has recently been achieved at the Theatre 
Carcano of Milan by an opera entitled “* Flora Mirabilis,” 
by a Maéstro of Greek extraction, Signor Samara. 

The news comes from Rome of Pope Leo XIII. having 
decided to admit no new soprano and contralto singers, of 
the type hitherto employed, to the choir of the Sixtine 
Chapel, whose ranks are in future to be recruited by boys’ and 
female voices. It may not be generally known that the 
castrati, though abolished at the Papal chapel in 1797, under 
Pius VI., were reinstated by his successor. It was time 
the world had heard the last of this miserable abuse. 

At Naples a new two-act opera by the Maéstro Scarano 
was recently performed with moderate success, bearing the 
peculiar title of ‘Lui? Lei?” (He? Her ?). 

Under the nom de théatre of Montiano, a former deputy 
of the Spanish Cortes has made his very successful début 
at Madrid, in the leading tenor part of ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” 

The copyright of dramatic works is at length to be 
secured also in Spain, the Minister of Public Works in 
Madrid being about to submit a project for that purpose to 
the Cortes. 

According to Il Trovatore, Italy possesses at the present 
moment 1,399 theatres. 

M. de Kontski’s Opera “ The Sultan of Zanzibar” has 
met with a complete fiasco upon its recent production at 
the Academy of Music in New York. Both the libretto 
and the music wedded thereto are considered singularly 
devoid of interest. The composer himself conducted the 
performance, and a malicious writer in the Musical Courier 
vows that he saw him fall asleep over it several times. 

The melancholy death, onthe 13th ult., of King Louis 
II. of Bavaria, recalls to the musical world the important 
services this high-minded monarch has rendered in the 
earlier days of his reign to the art generally, and to the 
aspirations of Richard Wagner in particular, to whom he 
was both a protector anda friend. It is probably not too 
much to say that without the helping hand extended 
by this most idealistic of all sovereigns, neither the 
“Tetralogy,” nor “ Parsifal,” nor even the “ Meister- 
singer,” would have seen the light of day—three monu- 
mental productions of a master mind, which will remain a 
source of inspiration to others for generations to come. 

At Dresden, died, at the age of sixty, the once celebrated 


Lenepveu, entitled “ Jeanne d’Arc,” was performed on the | prima donna Madame Birde-Ney, for many years one ol 


rst ult. in connection with a festival held in honour of the 
French heroine, under the auspices of the Archbishop. The 
orchestra and chorus numbered 400, M. Alexandre Guil- 
mant, the eminent organist, presiding at that instrument. 
The work created a most favourable impression and is 
spoken of very highly in French journals. 


the most esteemed members of the Dresden Hof-Theater. 
Heinrich Stiehl, a popular composer of pianoforte pieces, 
and lately organist at Reval (Russia), has recently died in 
that town at the age of fifty-seven. 
At Paris died, on June 3, Ernest David, an esteemed 
musical writer and author of a “ Life of Bach” and of a 


The Russian composer, M. Pierre Tschaikowsky, is just | similar volume on Handel, which has been reviewed in this 





now in the French capital, where it is expected he will give | journal. 


He had attained his sixty-first year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAUST LEGEND. 


“THE MUSICAL 


THE 


TO THE EDITOR OF TIMES.” 

Sir,— In common, doubtless, with many of your readers 
] have greatly enjoyed Mr. Corder’s papers on the musical 
treatment of the Faust legend. I trust he will not think 
it ungracious on my part to express regt ret that, among the 
items omitted, are the instrumental Quartets by 
Hirschbach. Schumann wrote enthusiastically of three 
Quartets and a Quintet by this composer, all written on 
passages from Goethe’ s “ Faust’; they were performed in 
private about the year 1838, and were the first compositions | 
that brought the young musician into notice, although he 
had contributed 
Zeitschrift fiir Mr. Corder would 


Musik, Perhaps 


supplement his admirable essay by a few words on these | 
compositions, which it is to be feared are unknown in this | 
I have never met with the name of Hirschbach | 

| 


country. 


excepting in Schumann’s writings and in Mendel’s Lexicon. | 


February 29, i812, and for all that 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


He was born at Berlin, 
I know is still living. 
STEPHEN S. 
Birmingham, June 21, 1886. 


| The whole 


(Schumann’s remarks upon Hirschbach are thoughtful | 
and interesting, but it is rather doubtful whether the com- 
poser deserved such serious attention. Modern present- 
day judgment would probably decide that he was one of | 
those ill regulated geniuses who, perhaps, from insufficient or 
badly directed study, have failed to become genuine artists. 
As to the Quartets themselves, Schumann says in one 
place that the mottoes from ‘* Faust’ are put ‘* mehr als 
Schmuck als zur Erklarung ” (more for ornament than use), 
and in another that they were probably aflixed after the 
compositions were written, a course of proceeding which he 
himself frequently adopted. Inany case, they have no more 
connection with the * Faust,” legend than sundry Overtures 
by Schuiz, Sefried, and other small fry, which consideration 
for the patience of my readers induced me to pass over. | 
might at least have mentioned their existence, however, 
and am obliged to Mr. Stratton for the reminder.—-I’. C.] 


THE WAGNER PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
Sin,—It may interest some of your readers to learn that 
the performances of * Tristan und Isolde” and of “ Par- 
sifal? are not postponed, as was at first announced, on 
account of the death of the King and the Laudes-Trauer. 
The rehearsals begin on June 29. As some of your readers 
may wish to know how to get housed, a difficulty I have 
myself encountered on former occasions during the perior- 
mances at Bayreuth, I may mention that at Ruprechtstegen, 
on the Nurnberg and Bayreuth line, is a very comfortable 
establishment, where there is a good cook, everything clean, 
host most obliging, situated in lovely scenery among 
dolomitic limestone crags, where a visitor can be en pension 
for four shillings and sixpence a day, all included. The 
special train for the performances from Nirnberg halts at 
Ruprechtstegen, in going and returning, so that one can 
lunch there, attend the performance at Bayreuth, sup at 
Bayreuth, and return to sleep at Ruprechtstegen; more- 
over, the ticket of admission to the theatre gives the holder 
free passage on the line to and from Bayreyth to the per- 


formance. The second class from Charing Cross to Nirn- 
berg, express, is just £4. Ruprechtstegen is an hour on by 
train, 


As visitors have on former occasions found a difficulty in 
getting accommodation, and when they have got it have 


found “the accommodation very dear, this hint mz iy be of 
use to them,—I remain, yours faithfully, 
S. BAR GoULD. 


Hermann 


| 
| 
some remarkable articles to the Newe | seventh ?, instead of 18 


{the nature of 
STRATTON, | ex 


| ORIGIN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE DIATONIC 
! AND CHROMATIC SCALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF * THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Sir,—Having recently had occasion to consider the 
| ratios of the intervals of the chromatic scale, I was sur- 
prised to find that the majority of writers on the subject 
| ascribe the ratio 25 : 24 to the ordinary chromatic semi- 
| tone, and g: 5 to the dominant seventh. ‘The former error 
| evidently arises from neglecting to note that A in the key 
| of G must be a comma (81: So) higher than A in the key 
of C if the accepted ratios of the scale are to be respected. 
Thus, measuring from ‘Tonic A, we get } X 55%? xX 4 
43° ==C#; whereas, measuring from Submediant A, we 
-3}?. The interval is, however, more properly 


B Ja KEKE 


measured as two perfect fifths from B, thus: } 





A similar neglect of the comma gives us the false minor 
? $x 4 = §4, as we find it in the 
familiar series of whole numbers 24 27 30 32 36 40 45 45, 
extended to the octave of the fourth, thus : 
24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 54 G60 64 
G 1 
These positive and commonly quoted errors, and the 
absence from the text-books of any satisfactory account of 
the diatonic scale, have impelled me to 
amine the subject anew. Some of the results of my 
i inaniries are briefly as follows. 
musical scale, diatonic and chromatic, in- 
cluding every possible interval deducible from the accepted 


| ratios 24 2 30 &c., is founded on the three prime num 
bers 1, 3, ae 5; 1 being the primary root, 5 the secondar: 
root, and 3 the generator, thus: 
Natural Scale of Twelfth 
Primary Root. Secondary Root 

2 I 3 9 ; I 5 15 

i €c G D 1) ‘EF B 

senerneemmen amo aR 


‘Tonic Group. Mediant Group. 


Multiplying by 9, we get the above in whole numbers 


5 135 
pring the whole 


3 9 27 SI 5 _ 4 
Multiplying by the various powers of 2, we | 
series within the limits of onc octave 


g6 72 108 SI S0 120 go 135 
Reduced to its simplest form, and omitting the fifth term, 
this series is seen to be identical with the accepted ratios 
32 24 36 27 4O 30 
F C G D A I 
Let it be observed that the mathematical order inany ot 
the above series of figures (and, indeed, in any arrange 
ment of the scale whatever) is precisely the same, whether 
rds from thi 





estimated upwards from the tonic or down 
nediant.* 

The number 1 is the primary, natural, sensuous, and 
obvious root of the scale, because it is the simplest prime 
number from which ratios ca be measured. 

The number 3 is the natural generator of the scale, 
because it is the simplest sho number from which the 
ratios of notes, other than octaves, can be formed. 

The number 5 is the secondary, inverse, and purely 
mathematical root of the scale, because it is the simplest 


From this indisputable fact there follows the inevitable corollary, 
that the only perfect inversion of a melody is that in which the tonic 
of the original becomes the mediant of the inversion, and vice ver: 
the supertonic being the same in both, thus— 








ul identity 
ina look 






A melody, thus 1 
1, that ti 








Bayreuth, June 20, 1836. 


ease aaa 


vith the form of the object itself. 
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prime number from which ratios can be formed, ot! 













































































































































































octaves and other than those formed by 1 and 3 
The chromatic scale is merely an indefinite « € xtension of | *#* acerts, and other tajormation supplicd by our 
double series of fifths or twelfths constituting the ‘ tiny, vist be jorwarded as early as po...u.e 4, 
: 5 — otherwise they cannot be inserted, Our corre 
tonic scale; 5 the ratios of subdominant, tonic, dominant, lus? ly denote the date of each concert, for Wikhoui 
and supertonic being found in the tonic series, and those of ccs Ho notice cart be taken of the performance, 
submediant, mediant, and leading-note in the mediant series. | Our correspondents will oblige by writing all names as clearly 63 965. 
ae as we cannot be vesponsible for any unstake a) occur, 
Ssisua, “RR: ae ary at respondents ave informed that their nates and addvesses must 
af} (20 = ie ac ompa Ail COimi uttons, 
| We cannot undertake to return offered contrivutions; the auttors, 
Tall a a | AY: therefore, will do weil to retain copies. 
© x 
Sig se 4 | Notice is seat to all Subscriders whose pajment (in ac 
al | hausied, Lh be disconty where the St 
| not yenewe n veminid those who are disc 
19} Re 44: obiau ug back numbers that, although the music is 
3;S sat he tn siock, Only & Supiclent quantity of the rest 0; 
mia Princed to supply tiie cuvrent sale. 
Ps “ae ac Universities require a preliminary Ai 
a] a \¥ _ rees; bul there are several institutions 
lew Se nib Arpac S for musical g 5 
veriised it ‘Lak MUSICAL TIMES, 
In AL) 3% Sy 
vi ™ w 0 ie ian) S n y CF are 
ci . 4 oars rouse 
<a ™ AY an pa UMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS, 
la) eon is | , te 
haf gla on We do not kod ourseives vesponsivle for any opinions € 
a +| 344%: Ait as bes: Suinimary, o5 all the notices aie esther collated from the local 
” fe eey q ol PAUpers OY Suppl 69 US OY COV7eS RUciES, 
ra ie ABERDARE,—A brass band contest took place in the newr tion 
9° eS err ss ss ground on Whit Monday: fist prize, £10; second, 43 
ine al ill Neca + | Lhe bands in competition were—V olunteer Band, Mo untain: Ash ( 
| a Shaw, bandmaster), Volunicer Bands ‘Tredegar (Mr. Lot 1 
69] init, ROSES mot Band (Mr. | Parry), Merthyr Voluntecr Band (Mr, R. jor 
_ iz | vaibeca hid Band, Aberdare (Mr. Mortis), Aberaman Band (Mr. Prestwoou). The 
oO 2 nia . ‘ ~ i adjudicator, Mr. J. C. Bawden, Merthyr, who was Jocked up ina 
n = ais aie Watch-box during the progress of the competition, gave a Cetuiled 
9 Y O/D oe a| AK § criticism of the performances of cach band, and awardcd the ! tiz 
™ A : Y to Mountain Ash, the second to ‘lredegar, and the third to / 
x = OI | i oll -——On the 3rd ult. + an excellent Concert was givenat the Tem; 
= a = Mali for the beneiit of the inde of the Sg uborwea Brass Ban 
oO o| om) es = programme was contributed to by the Aberdare Chorai Union () Mr. 
~ | axees Evans), Aberdare Glee bociciy (Mr. D. Jon Miss Devorald, 
xq | wah on and others 
{ Pi 
- a Bancor, Co. Down.—An an Recital was given t 
a Crowe, on tne Igth ult, in i h Church. th 
Bn ola alow Wisi attendance to hear the tine new organ f three manuals 
a ie Ge et a eres oe oe lately erected by Mon Auncerson s. ‘the following p y 
ond = performed: Organ Sonata, No. 6 (Mendelssohn), Meica uy in F (Wesley), 
Y Sr bibes Lilegy (Silas), Nazareth (Gounod), Andante (Mozart , Grand Otler- 
3 5 | QS er tS in D (Batiste) On Whit-Sunday the services in the Varish 
peat OL em va Church were chorai,and comprised Te Deum (Smart in 1b), Jubilate 
is) ish (Garrett in |), Anh * Lovely appear,” Nedeintptic: (Gounod), 
< Selig, ~<a oy py Nie Evening Service (Bunnett in ¥). 
m= N1In wet _ bs 2, 
o | 7 a hee O iday, the rith uit., Mr. A. Lester 
ae | interesting Lectu e, in the Udd Fetlows’ Hall, on * 
lear ss Beil ey i Music.” In commenc he Lecture, Mr. Draper 
+10 — in j tention was to prove, if proof were necessary, the truth of th 
Se i yee of Dr. Stainer in his preface to t the Bible 
ai ay / eXercising such a strong iniiuence over ihe human race 
als On j music. Having referred to the music oi the ancients 1 
a 2 55 le j compreher sive manner, showing the high estimation ia 
wm! in ac: (a } was held the Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romanus, h 
his j | value as an equcational clement, showing how it had in this, a 
| ees j other respects, been sadly neglected in England until qui ite rect 
retake oO “ ; Jie quoted opinions of eminent scholars and masters of ow 
ay is : | schouls proving what excellent iesuits had been produced by th 
i | duction of § good music as a part of a boy’s education, and im 
Oye o7uG \ that their minds would thus be raised to noble thou ghts b 
Mle (ae on Oo H commonplace ideas of every day nie; and that a course of 
pl i soo Co) ce Te } theory ot music might prove as gpcod a discipline as Many oth : 
olin a }jects of school routine. Me thea considered its efiect on ht 
| and the drama as @& means OL recreation, and veiyt yas a 
The dash / represents the ratio of the comma 24: Ure | divine service. Zhe Kev. W. O. Purtoa, 'B.A., Keetor of hing 
inverted dash \, the inverted comma 8°. RRR En srencoy 


1 
] 





Thus we see that every possible note of 
represented by a dual series of perfect iif 
the i ¢ interval of a comma (ST: So) and continued Y | included works by Cl 1auvet, t, Deshayes, Grison, Guilmant—a Capriccio 
in both directions, as follows: winning especial favcur for its pleasing character and the ctlcetive 
inner in which it was rend red by Dr. l'rost—the conclu 
being the “ Hallelujah? chorus.x——Trinity Sunday bein; 
anniversary of Her Majesty's accession, was the occasion oi a special 
service at Holy ‘Lrinity Church, on the 2oth ult, There was a ch uch 
, y. parade of the 3rd Lancashire Kifle Volunteers, The National Anthem 
\ 2 ae " was subg by the choir and congregation accompanied by the e 
he regiment | J.J. Renwick, Concuctor), ‘he proper psa 





larg red by the programme 

























, i ; as ae 
lhe accepted diatonic scale arranged in fifths, thus: ; 
‘ and prayers we:e used at the morning service, ar nd ine - 
o 32 I 27 40 00: 96 Anthem again sung at lvensong, when the anthem was Gounows 
r ¢ @ D A E B “Send out Thy hight,” the bass sclo being sung by Mr. W. Arnoia 







is identical with any mit successive terms in the lower Carpn An attractive Japanese Village was opened, on May 23s 
: at the Park Hal, in aid ot the funds of the Carditt 

and Organ Kecitals ar .d Concerts have been held in connect 

with, ——An Kisteddfod was held at the banqueting l 

Jos! rH GooLp. Pagan’s, on Whit Mou de iy, in aid of the Infirmary at Cardiff. Mr. ik. 

Stratford House, Nottingham, June, 1886. Vorrest, Lord Windsoz’s agent, presided in the morning, and the Kev. 





series followed by the 
upper series.—Y ours fi 


ive terms in the 
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em Choir, portions of the work were 





sion and etrect on th 
tlowa ih basal Sreeios 
pianoforte, and Mr. E. Liste 
















WW, David in the evening. Mr. E. R. pm s (Caradog), § port of 
Maesteg, took the prize of £5 10s. for the best rendering of * Yr Haf,”’ | festival choir, numbering s 
by Gwilym Gwent; Mr. Gwilym, Llanelly, secured "the prize for | at the organ, Mr. G. W 
reading music at sight ; “Comrades in arms,” by male choirs of aot | conducted. 
jess than twenty voices, Neorky Minstrels (fiv tineas): cl 
re of £20, for best rendering of “ Destro is Bal 
awarded to the only choir | I 
Novello Davis was the pianist. At 2 r 
comp “sg Madame Williams-Penn, Miss 3, Mr LI 
Caradog gave two violin solos. 
—The Annual Eisteddfod w 
., Aberystwith, being music: t 
‘8 jaccompan ist. Eleven cor npetitor , * the 
” (soprano tes t), and alittle girl named Polly Row 
rad, took the priz 
eofthe Orator 
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GuILDrorD.—A Pianof forte Reci 
0 st of Hol Trinity, at the Weste 
and well selected, and 

d to with earnest attention by 
Concert- giver was assisted in the vocal ci 
Aylward, and by Mr. Herbert Thorne (pi 


fax TLEY WinTNeY, Wincnrini 
Ch ‘ral Society gave a Concert ols 
The progeamme included Horsley’s fin 
en’ (as sung by the Bristol Madr Be 
smi ling morn,” the madrigal, ‘‘ Matona, 
glee’ Whe a Al len-a- Da le, "and “ The Sor ig of th 




























tH BANK, YORKSHIRE. 
Soci icty was brought to a clos 
Hall. The first part was miscellaneous 
toa performance of Mr. Henry L ahce's Cantata The | 

] al parts in which were adt y ren 
iss Williams, Mr. Mace, : 
ely well sung, and Mr. 





















Ss | alee Club, gave a I ek 1@ new organ ex 
hurch by ese. Hiil and Son, on Tu 
€ programme contained compositions by 
dach, » Silas, Hopkins, Handel, and Ler 











On Wednesday evening, the 2nd ult., t! 
Barnabas gave a performance of sacred music 
ong ition. The first part consisted of a selectic 
orios, and was followed by an original Sacred Cantata enti 
Asce foi, composed by Mr. Harold B, Osmond, Org 
; the words compiled by the Rev. I. L. G. Hou ind 


















Soloists being Mi : 
na . > 7 T = ee - 4 ws ; . sae +s ’ it 

ce a P.u. Tuckwell. 1 t n : th marke. | his colleag s for their services, | and expressed | 
ability, ; the performance 
















Lre.—The annual Choir Festival at St. Mildred’s Church, ~On the evening of Ascen 
Ash, was held on Monday, May 24, and,in spite of the iaclem r of Faivus, wa \ Church by a 
i anty voices and a call band. The soloists were Master 
’ 


weather, was a decided success. The first and s 
Haydn’s Creation were performed as the anthem, 
admirably rendered by Master Humm (T > 
Kenningham and Kempton (St. Paul's 





Kenningham, Mr. E. S. a gan, of Bristol Cat ——e 
jon =The Rev. A. W. Palmer presided at the ; 
ood, A.C.O., cond . The work re 
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rendering, the choir taking | up s the leads with precision, and giving due 
attention to light and shade, and the soloists left nothing to be 
desired. Mr. Hackwood, who trained the chorus, for the most part 
sting of the church "choir, is deserving of much praise, and the 

, H. Hawkins, Vicar, must be commended for introducing a 

w ae of this class into a church service for the first time in Stroud. 


Taunton.—On Thursday evening, May 27, the oa ig 
Association gave a very successful performance of Sir G. A, Mac- 
farren’s Cantata, The La: ty of the Lake, before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The solo vocalists were Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss 
Marie Hayward, Mr. W. D. Powell, Mr. H. E. Small, Mr. A. Kich- 
mond, and Mr. Lov eday, ‘The choruses were rendered with accuracy 
and precision, every detail being observed with commendable care. 
The work was received with much enthusiasm. Mr. T. J. Dudeney, 

L.R.A.M., F.C.O., conducted, and Mr. M. G. Rice led the band. 


THornton Hratu.—The members of the Musical Society gave | 


their last Concert of the twelfth season, at the Public Hall, on Tuesday, 
May 25, before a large and appreciative audience. ‘The work chosen 


for performance was Gadsby’s Cantata lie Lord of the Isles, the | 
olo parts in which were well sustained by Misses thel and Blanche | 


Murray, and Messrs. Hulbert Fulkerson, Frederick Cundy, Charles 
Copland, and Fuller Allen; 
a choir of about sixty voices, under the able conduct orship of 
Ernest Kiver. Mr. Alfred Izard was an cflicient accompanist. 


Wakrrikttp.-On Sunday, May 30, the opening of the new organ 
just erected in St. Andrew’s Church, Peterson Road, was celebrated by 
three services during the day, and at each there was a large congrega- 
tion. The musical portions of the Liturgy were rendered morning 

and evening by St. Andrew’s Church Choir, under the Choirmaster 
and Organist, Mr. ‘A. E. Sugden; the afternoon service being taken by 
Wakefield Parish Church Choir, with Mr. J. W. Young as Conductor, 
and Mr. J. Emmerson presiding at the organ. The Rev. D.S. Cowley, 
Vicar of Christ Church, preached an appropriate sermon at the morn: 
ing service, the afternoon preacher being the Rev. W. A. Lewis, Vicar 
of Thornes, and the sermon in the evening was delivered by the Vicar 
of the parish to a very crowded congregation. The organ is the gilt 
of Mrs. Disney Robinson, and is presented by that generous lady as a 
memorial of the late Bishop of Ripon, whose : administration of the See 
ior the long period of twenty-seven years will shortly be recorded by 
an inscription which is to be attached to her costly and beautiful gili, 
It has been built by Mr. Alfred Kirkland, of Wakefield, and 655, Hol- 
loway Road, Zondon. The special services were continued on ‘Tuesday 
evening, when the sermon was preached by the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripon, from Psalm Ixviii., 24-6. The St. John’s Choir was in 
attendance, and under the direction of the Choirmaster, Mr. S. Day, 
performed the musical portions of the service ina highly praiseworthy 
manner. At the conclusion of the service beethoven’s * Hallelujah tc 
the Father” was efficiently rendered, Mr. J. Marshall, the Organi: 
laying the accompaniment most effective ly, The concluding servic 

of the series was held on Thursday night, the musical portion eine 4 

idmirably sung by the Holy ‘Trinity Church Choir, under the 
Kk. Perkin, Out of a total strength of 
in thirty-one in attendance, 
presided with artistic 


Mr. 


Ho norary Choirmaster, Mr. I’, 
thirty-six voices, there were no fewer tha 

Mr. Clegg, the Organist of Holy Trii lity, 
taste and devotional feeling at the new instrument. 


WattTiaMstow.—Miss E. 
~th ult., the artists being Madame Clara West 
Miss LE, Hudson, Mr. G. Booker, Mr. 
Meen, 

We tts.--The members of the Musical Society gave an open meet- 
ing on Tuesda 1y evening, May 25, the programme consisting of Barn by’s 
h and a miscellaneous selection. — ‘Ihe solo vocalists were Mi 
jessie Palmer, Mr. E. M. Hippisley, and Mr, Drayton. Miss Palmer 
was highly successful in her solos, and the choruses were excellently 
rendered, Mr. Chubb contributed a violin solo, which was enthu: siasti- 

cally encored, 


, Miss Rose Datiorne, 


ORGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr, FE. Foster, Organist and Choir- 
master to St. Mary Magdalen, euncae tie . W. Dry, to St. 
Nichol: is Church, Dundalk.—Mr. W. A. Taylor, to the Parish Chure! h, 
Portadown.—-Mr. Thomas Gale, Organist and Choirmaster to St. 
Agatha’s Church, Finsbury Square, City.—Mr. George C. Richardson, 
to St. Augustine’s, Highbury. 


Cuoik APrOINTMENTS.—Mr, William Cook (Alto), to Holy Trinity, 


Gray’s Inn Road.—Mr. H. Gregory Hast (Tenor), to St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square. 





MARRIAGE. 


On May 31, at Bergedorf, near Hamburg, Mr. Cuartes V OLKERT, 
Manager ot Schott and Co., 159, Regent Street. W., to Miss CAECILIF 
CHRYSANDE kK, only daughter of Dr. . Curysanver, biographer of 
Handel. 





| ®&TEW, REVISED 


the choruses being admirably rendered by | 





Hudson gave an Evening Concert on the | 


T. Jones, and Mr. Fountain | , 


“Now ready. 
| yew AND REVISED EDITION, 
improvements and many additional 

PSALTEK, arranged for Chanting. With 
Chants. Ldited by tae Rev. Sir F. A. Gort 
’ Doc., Oxon,, tc., and E DWIN <GE Monk, Mus, Dee., Oxon, 

is tition 1. ., in Post 8vo, with the chants in short score Ciota, as, 

Edition 11., in Foolscap 4to, large ty pe, with the chants in shor 
score, Cioth, qs. 

Ecition ILL, in Imperial gzmo. Word: loth, gd. With 
Proper P salms, 18 The Proper Psalms separately, $4. 


with Various 
Chants, of THE 
appropr rate English 
CuUsétey, B Sart, MA, 


: Peo! aA De 
» AND PNLARG 
Virst Series, 
in short score, 


ED EDITION 

AN of LUE CANTICL 

I. Post oe aun 

Il, Foolscap gto, ¢ 
ili, in32mo. bWorisoniy. 1 

When this acw fediu on is req uired, instead of the original Wor, 

ne is on sale in a!) its original furms), orders s': ould be specific 


z“ AEVISED EDITION.” 


S 
.S. ni 
9 & 


{oz 


ATEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 
7 of. THE ANGLICAN T-BOOh. A Collectiog 

t Single Chants, Ancient and Modern, appropriated to the Daily 
rong Canticies, and Hymns in the Book of Common Prayer, The 
Chants’ correspond with those of the * Pealter,’ and are similarly 
numbered. Edited by Enwin Giorce Monk, Mus, en Oxon, 
bvo, in paper cover, gd.; cloth, 1s. 6d, Foolscap 4to, large type, paper 
cover, Is, Od.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

London: Novetro, L wea and Co. 


MISS FLORENCE LOGAN (Contralto). 


_ For Concerts, , Oratorios, &e., address, 7 77, King treet, au yoolwich, 


MR. J. G. HEWSON 
(Principal Bass, Church of “ The Holy Name,” Manchester.) 
Address, 312, Hyde Koad, Manch ester. 





WN ISS AMY ALLTON, R.A.M. (Soprano, A to C). 
1 Medalist; reported excellent in Klocution. Oratorios, Classical 
and Ballad Concerts, Tours,&c. Keferences to Sir George Mactfarren 
Charles Hallc, ksq., and many distinguished personages. Addr ess, 
Vicarage, Warrington, or Forsyth Bros», Deansgate, Manchester, 


1M kK. ARTHUR ROUSBEY (Baritone). ey 

engaged to support Mr. Sims Reeves, July 12, 14, 16, and 1 
in Opera at Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. Lor Oratorio, Concerts, ac., 
address 20, Old bond Street, W., or Agents. 


YHOIK BOYS WANTED (1 wo), who can read 
Music well and to sing Solos occasionaliy. Stipend, £roea 
‘fwo services Sunday ; rehearsal, Friday. Appiy, Vicar, 53, 
Street, Kussell Square, W. Cc. 


W- ANTED, for Catholic Church, good Soprano 
and Alto SOLO LOYS. Must be able to ‘read well, Apply, 
T.S., 13, St. Thomas’s Place, St. Thomas’s Square, 
B: ARITONE is desirous of obtaining an AP. 
POINTMENT in a Choir engaged in Day Senerces: agreeably 


in London or country, Address, X., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co, 
1, berners Street, W. 





Guiliord 


H ackney. 


Bass WANTED, for All Saints’ Church, Black. 


_ heath, S.E. Two Sunday services and evenings of grea 
Festivals; Friday evening rehearsal. Salary, £15. 
to Richard L Lemaire, 3, » Pier Road, ib rith, S.E. 


RGAN RECITALS. —WANT ED, during J August, 


KECITALS on newly-placed Organ in Conareanican) Church 
Southwold. Would suit thoroughly competent gentleman making his 
holiday for the month in that charming health-giving resort. Keply, 
Southwold, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co.,80 & 1, Queen Street, b. vu. 


A* ORGANIST and CHOIRMAS7TER oy some 
years’ experience, specially trained at one of the principal 
Cathedrals, and who can be highly recommended as a superior per- 
former, is open to accept suitabie appointment either in London or 
Provinces. Apply, D.S.C., Messrs, Novello, 1, Berners Street, W. 


ME... CHURCHILL SIBLEY 
PUPIL to train 


for the Profession. 


Apply, by letter, 


receive a 
Grove, 


can 
22, Maude 
Brompton, London, S.W. 








On May 26, at 14, Alexander Square, South Kensington, CHaries 
> ALBERT, after three years of sullering, in the 78th year of his age. 








MADAME DE LISLE (Contralto) 
(Pupil of T. A, Wallworth, Esq., Professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music). 


, North Street, Swindon, Wilts. 


To Secretaries of Institutions, Concert-givers, &c. 
} ADAME DE LISLE begs to inform the above 
that her High-class CONCERT and OPERETTA COMPANY 
is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS during the ensuing Season. 
For full particulars, address, Madame de L isle, 5, North Street, 
Swindon, Wiltshire. 


___ For Concerts, Oratorios, Be., 





RGAN PRACTICE. Three Manuals. One 
Shilling per Hour. The South Lendon Organ Studio, 


343, Coldharbour Lane (close to Brixton Station). 

W ANTED, SITUATION as SECOND T UNER. 
Good knowledge of Repairs, Harmoniums, and Small Goods. 

Address, W.H. Day, 1, Goswell Place, London Road, Newbury, Berks. 


ANTED, by a Musical Instrument Importer, a 

GENERAL REPAIRER. One who understands Small 

Goods, Concertinas, and Harmoniums preferred. Address, Accord, 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


USICSELLEk’S ASSISTAN1T.—Y oung Gentle- 

man seeks ENGAGEMENT as above. Good Pianist; can 

read at sight. Well up in Musical matters, Bookkeeping, &c. Carte 
sent. Lox 2,723, Sell's, 167, Fleet Street, k.C. 
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DURING THE LAST 3 
yblished by NOViULU, EWirk co. 
ACKENZIE, A. C.—“ The Troubadour.” A 
WL Lyric Drama, in Four Acts, written by Francis Hurrree. | 
per cover, 58.5 SCc arlet cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘The following songs are | 
splished separately : - 
FoR WINE GLADDEN 
Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 
Tue SUNRAY’S SHINE, For Tenor. 2s. 
IN THE PLACES OF LIGHTLESS SORROW. 
To Liét, For Baritone. 2s. 
BenEATH A HawtuHorn. Morning Song, for Mezzo-Soprano. 25. 
PouR FORTH NOBLE WINE. Drinking Song, for Baritone. 


re ROBERT.—“* Hctnes of Childhood 


Nr 
ie 


S THE HEART OF MAN. Wine-s 


For Soprano. 2s. 
2s. 


and Forest Scenes.” Twenty-two Pianoforte pieces. I:dited 
sjfingered by AGNES ZIMMERMANN. Is. 
ADSBY, HENRY.—“ The Forest of Arden.” 
Intermezzo and Tantarra. Composed for,and ded ticate dto, the 
ilharmonic Society. Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the Com- 
ser, 48. Full Score, 7s. 6d. Orchestral paris, 10s. 


ORDS OF ie ag Pa tgp _— Bik 


Rayson, M. A., 


VREHBIEL, H. .beeiess 
Musical Season, 1885-86, containing 
thy Occurrences, with numerous criticisms. 
RASHIER, EDWARD H. A.—tin C). 
laudamus. Chant form, 3d. 

REGORY, E. C.—(in F). Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis. For Congregational use. 4d. 

EF anens ALEXANDER.— Litany 
Amens, as used at Christ Church, Hendon. 6d. 
[ATERMODAL HARMONIES for Grepuvian 

sand Sarum Responses. Harmonised by Rev. J. W. Doras 

eV . GALLoway. Paper cover, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 

oA AW, 1. 


| 


‘Rey. 


| 

of the ee Vout! 
Prograi eg! of Note- 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


"Te Deum 


and I‘inal 


PATTERSON, A.C.O.—(in D). 


nific oat. and Nunc dimittis. 4d. 
TABLES, W. HOWARD, B.A.—(in D). 
nificat and Nunc dimittis. 6d. 
Panes, J.—The Ancient Plain-Song of the 
Athanasian Creed. Arranged for Voices in Unison with Organ 
ixompaniment. 3d. 
\ ARNEFORD, REV. HARRY LAUNCELOT— | 
(in F). The Nicene Creed, with Kyrie Elcison. qd. 
LARE, EDWYN A.—* The eyes of all wait upon 
Thee.” Anthem for Harvest. 3d. 
RAMENT, J. MAUDE, Mus. 
“ Sowing and RKeaping.” Harvest Carol. 
ONES, GEORGE.—The Jubilee 
Words by AGNES CARPENTER. 2d. 
ACON, REV. CHARLES H., 
St. John Baptist’s Day. 1d. 
TAYLAND, JOHN.—* And suddenly there came.” 


Anthem for Whitsuntide. 3d. Tonic Sol- fa edition, 14d. 


I. HERBERT. — Supple smental | 


Hymn Tunes to Church Hymns.” 3d. 


DENHAM, E. A. — “ Great 


CY 
) Anthem for Harvest or general use. 3d. 


ACH CHOIR MAGAZINE, THE. 
Orto GoLtpscHMIDT. 
( - Eight-part Motett 
. Marienlied. Four parts 
: Marienlied. Four parts, ea ” — 
(4 Alleluja Christus surrexit. I our- part Motett. 
ae (Edited by W.S. Rocksrro.) Freticr ANE ia 
(0. Beata es virgo. Six-part Motett. G. Gasrieii 
Three Popular | Songs (English) i aes ms 
Two Popular Songs (Scotch). ) 
(Edited by A. H. D. PrenpERGAST.) J 


Mag- |! 


T 
Mag- 


Bac., Oxon.— 
2d. 
Anthem, i887 


i 


M.A.—Hymn for 


is the Lord.” 


I-dited by | 


Jou. Criristorn esi 


No, 20. MIcnH. PRAETORIU ai at 


sa. | 


22. 
23. 


d. i 
6d. | 


TOSTA, SIR MICHAEL. — “ Earth, with its | 


troubled voices’? (‘‘Notti che attristi e piaci”). 
ng. Words by Miss G. E. TroutTpeck. 3d. 
LVEY, SIR GEO., Mus. D., Oxon.—* Victoria.” 
An Ode written for the Opening of Holloway College by Her 
jjesty the Queen. The Words by GeorGe MartTIN-HoLLoway. 1s. 
AM, ALBERT, F.C.O.—* The Skylark.” Two- | 
part Song. 2d. | 
(.AUL, ALFRED R.~—The Months. Twelve Duets | 
for Soprano and Contralto. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. | 
arate Numbers, each 2d. | 
eNSUTI, CIRO.—Twelve Vocal Duets. Book 2. | 
2s. 6d. | 
| 
YON, RALPH E.—“A Fancy.” Song. The! 
Words by A. J. Apaws. | 


Four-part | 


as 


ong, for | pepe 


93 


| and terms post-free. 
' Golden Squ:z ire, WW. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued. 
FyAPow, W. H.—String Quartet in E flat. 


ISHOP, SIR HENRY R.—* Daughter of Error.” 
Orchestral Parts. 2s. 6d. 
QURCELL, HENRY.— ‘Come, if yo 


Orchestral Parts (additional accompaniments by 


ALKIN, GEORGE.— 
Organ. Book VIII. 2s. 6d. 

YLARKE, HAMILTON. 
Organ. is. 6d. 
sae DR. W. 
Journal. Partlxxi. 5s. Andante 

M Picton et Fuga in E 
Pastorale in D, C. Aug. 


10s. 


u dare.” 
E. Prout). 
Voluntaries for th 


Soft e 


Andantes for tl 


hree 


_ Or ranists’ Quasterly 
G, E. Kilvington “Hatte rslc 


— The 


peo Bart.; 


Ys 
Héroique in D flat, Percy Jackman. 


WITOVELLO’S PUBLICATIONS in the TONIC 
SOL-FA NOTATION. Translated by W. G. McNauGur. 
No. 475. Comfort, O Lord pe . Crotcn _ 
(Summer Lve daa ae J. "L. Hattox 
4.4 The Wanderer’s Night-Song ad, 
Scunyper VON Wartenser ) 
‘ Since first I saw your tace «. Tuomas Forp } 
* | Ye spotted snakes ... : -R. J. S. STEVEN 7) 
Echoes 


Anriur SULLIVAN 
‘The Sea- King 


~ 


rd 


1d. 
4 a ‘ Henry SMart 1d. 
490. Orpheus, with hislute ... G. A. MACPARREN ‘ 
sgt. ‘The Curfew ... és Henry SMART 
492. Protect us through the cc ht CURSCHMAND 

( Weel may the keel row ') 
“ Huntsman’ S Ch an Wier bad. 
f > n“O} -escator” ) 
AKTHUR SULLIVAN 


The Harvest-tide th. snail g JoserH BARNBY 


M+ SALESMAN, MANAGER, or TRA- 
VELLER (26).—SITU ATION WAN KS D asabove. Country 
10t objected to. Twelve years’ experience. Can furni i t 

reference s. Thorough knowledge of the trade, catalo 

business in general. Address, zC. M., Messrs. C 

and Co., 89, Chancery Lar 1e, 


aS WANTED, as 
MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Advertiser has h 
and is thoroughly acquainted with all branches of the Trade. 
also a competent pertormer on Piano, Harmonium and Organ. 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W 
PARTNER WANTED, with Capital, to enlarge 
& a steady growing PIANOFORTE and MUSIC BUSINESS 
in the South of Ireland. One that could take part in the Business 
preferred. Apply, K., Novello, 1, Berr Street, W 
USIC ENGRAVING.—Authors’ works Engraved 
and Printed in the best style on the shortest notice. Kstimates 
Akerman and Attwood, 7, Upper John Street, 


14d. 
Id. 


jyv. 


SIC 





| MANAGER of 





Messrs. 








RGAN (Pipe). Handsome Gilt Front. Pedals, 
7stops. Perfect order. Suit Residence or small Church. 30 
Guineas, or part exchange. 21, Walterton Road, Paddington. 
*WO-MANUAL and PEDAL AMERICAN 
ORGAN. 21 stops and swell; pedals, 30 | notes; 15 sets of reeds, 
ectave, manual, and peda! couplers; toot and side blowers. In carved 
and panelled walnut case, with ornamental pil pipe top, and stool. 
Guaranteed in perfect order. Cost £275. For SALE,a bargain. Can 
be seen and tried at Mr. Stagg’s, 50, Ked Lion Street, Holborn, 


YHAMBER ORGAN for SALE. Manuals, 15 
stops, pedals, composition “apy -" Mahogany case, ornamental 
| pipes. Price, 100 Guineas. Apply | , The Grove, Blackheath. 


Foe ANDRE CHU a HARMONIUM. Oak 
case; full compass; ditto, pedals; 2 manuals, 14 stops; sweil 
lever. Can be blown by hand or foot. 30 Guineas; cost £70. Letter 
| for appointment, H., 32, Southamp ton Row, W.C. 
EST PRICES paid for ‘Second-hand and Worn- 
out Double Action HARPS. Meyer, 13, Ranelagh Grove, 
| Pimlico, S. Ww. 


P. CONACHER & CO., 
Organ Builders 
SPRINGWOOD WORBS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


SPECIFICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. | London Music Publishing Co.’s Publication: 


be ¥ 3 Gs EASY HARVEST MUSIC. 
ieetisaaculne” EN }HT HARVEST HYMNS. Words by Rev, 


p 








S. CuHILps CLar Music by Dr. Dykes, Dean AL¥or 
‘ ANGKAN, and the editor, Mr. A. H. Brown, Price e 2ad.; words 9 
. pe r 0, 

“ The hymns, which include a fine Processional, are e 
Written, and as suitably set; and if music is ever to win its way 
assurealy become great favourites at harvest festivals. heyy 
sic lerably in metre; but ¢ 



















ss and thanksgiving are th 



































cis Pian ofort e Duet keynotes of all We tern M News. 
xed foc Two Piano- “A very excellent set mus, and most suitable for county 





parishes.”"—Ch 1 
| ‘The tunes are eck 3 in the current vein of thought, pleasant, tune. 
i | ful,and h aving a part-song Hav yur. Nos. 1 and 3, by the « 
| fresh and No. 5, by the same 47g oe is eles 

in i No. 6, by that ma 
























a not unpleasant flavc 
Mr. Langran’s (No. 4), a 
. ‘ Dr. Dykes’s ( 
- elo tiow 3 pi set in the quasi-ecclesiastical me 
yrrowed by the church from an early peric od of moderg 

a dramatic mu The tunes will not fail to please modern choirs,"~ 
2 Musical Standard. 
4 9) “We would specially draw atte: wi to the unusually good com 
4°) metre tune ‘St. An; selus,’ No hich might well pass for a com 
1 © | tioa of 250 years ago.’ =e hurch Hera 





Vor Harvest Thanksgi iving S.C. Cooke 34, 
ee - ARTHUR Tri KETT 34, 
hou vis isitest the eart h an ne .» ARTHUR Simms 6d, 
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TWO-PART SONGS for La 
$s, with Pianc rfort Accompaniment. 
cd to Sir Gsorce A. MAcFARREN 
> 2d. eacl 
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5 ; ust Pul vlished. 1S. 
pR GRESSIVE SIGHT-SING ING, for the use 
0 | 


of Singing-Classe 


RP 


, Choir: nas ters, &c. By Ronerr . Harpy, 

rse of instr i t 2 i 

;. A large red 
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OQ : ‘Fir Jung g anists who have to plz ty organs 
for the Pianofarte of the pieces may be played, the r 
hii » from Sonata. Op. 83. Vor 79 keyboards; many of them, by a little manag 
h oaly one. The pedal is, of c urse, ind 
—— aim to make all the ; thoroughly playa 
-- 2 ie ‘se sy a3 Was Consistent with their due effect. 
SA Modern Violinists. Nos. 1 to ry now ready. 
Price 1s. 6d. net each Book, 
é “es ove owe I2 0 F % x 
.10 0 SERVICES s.d 
sc 7 0 Te De [ se¢ of Parish Choirs ..W. H. Draycott 9 3 
yOvertures and other Orchestral Te Deum, Jubi ate and Kyrie. Chant Form ... goats Austin 0 4 
core... Zs ee 12 0) ‘fe Deum, in Chant Form, No. 1,in D . ovo 5.C, Cooke 0 4 







S BOR, k, R. Qu: inor. For ‘Iwo Violin 
and Cello. Op. 4 


-—- Quintet i in B. 


Te Deum, in Chant Forn 
Te De gr ak gy 













For rte, Two Violins, Vioia, 








8, Arrang d for Vlute - ——2 ve ‘ 
~ om 2 0) "MHE CHOIRBOYS’ MANUAL, for rapidly 
ae si “oe v “ag. BS 20 Pe % +. acquiring Sight Singing. By Stycrarr Dunn. Price 2d. 

é avatine, Op. 51. For Cello and Pianofo 
TRIE BE L, b.—* "Albumleal” Komance for C 








i | Bk BO-PEEP. Humorous Part-Song for 
Four Voices. By Harry Dancry. Price 3d. ‘There is much 
Bong, 








ello and Piano 





feeling for the humour of the words displayed throughout this 
ie treatment of the phrase, Wwe 2n she awoke she found ita 
If well sung this little compost 
Lusical Times. 





—"Invitation to the Dance.” Op. 65. “Arranged for 
forte oe Violin, and Ce =. By C. Burchard .. 8 o| 
Sonatas for Violin or Cello, with Piano- pe 
‘a8 708, ove mo see sg ce each 4 0 | Sa 
R—*in the Winter.” Six easy Pianoforte NTRODUCTION and GAVOTTE. By Dr. Arve. 


Pieces, Op. 178 ose oon a ove -» each 2 0 ie* mit 
Sold at half price if not marked net. Arranged for Concert performance by E. H. Tuoxrne, by whom 
is played with great success. 45. 


= siiiiati sofa! EWER AND CO. ___| TNDISPENSABLE PEDAL EXERCISES. Dr. 
hd ge ‘ Wa. Spark. 2s. 

if R, ANZ SC HU BE RT Three Preteen and Fugues forthe Organ... Dr. C. SrvGcALL 4 

NEW EDITION OF COMPLETE WORKS| GIX MORCEAUX DE SALON. For Violin and 


an 2 . a Pianoforte Acc mopaniment. ALFRED BURNETT. 38. each number. 
DETIO AY; ~~ I, FIERR ABRAS. Heroic, Romantic Opera s. d. gee : RN 3 















Aria. Hialliecar ; No. I. No. 4. Nocturne. 

3 COre «.; net 4 oO 5. Berceuse. 
r ‘ coon ” » 5s 

gk OR BTU RES and o other ORCHE = TRA AL WO ~— ae ie : Barcarole: * 6. Valse. 


» I. Nog TRAGIC SYMPHONY. Orchestral mee r NEw ¢ CATALOG SUE of Voc AL and INSTRU- 


MENTAL MUSIC, Just ready. 4o pp. Gratis and post-free. 
Subscriptions to the ab ove w orks are received by Messrs. Noveii.o ° J y+ 40DE 


Ewer and Co., the Sole land, who will forward pro- THE LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY | (Lr MITED) 
s and full particulars oa a 54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRI 
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% prymns ¢ aymo. Bourgeois jue, Cloth, 
red S oe aaa , a Lf 
s, Hymns oniy. Re oyal 2 24mo. Nonpareil Antique, Doub 
Columns. Lo lot h, rede poe ine ‘ oes o 
, Hymns only, 1 24m it A que, D 
Columns. a 
Bymos only, i] Antiques. b 
° Columns. B oe w fe 
Hymns with Tun a ' 
4 Hymns with Tunes. » beveled boas 
gilt lettered, red es § 
Tunes only. De my Sve “ae age 
r! Tunes only. pic leie 
tered, 4 
>, Hymns , cloth 
» Hymns with Lu Clot 
bevelled boar 
& —_ with Tunes 2 Pes 
$vo Pray er Bo: > 2 6 
9, Hymns with Tun ; 
lettered, red ed; $ 
t, Hymns with Tunes. € 
bevelled boards, ci I 
Selections of [1 ymns wi mas, Eactcr, and 
Harvest, price Ore ! 
A Discount of a0 per Ce: ne C! fer Cast 
when not less than Opie 3 
Applications for permissi > ns i Tunez for 
Choral Festivals shouid be e addres shers. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CG, 
E BRIST | T* | oar a 
THE fon wk \Fia & LN ge DOI Is 





SUPPLE 














The com ple te work, containing 75: Tare ) Chants, ‘ 
Nog. Limp c i asa ; ‘in " 
» 10 Cloth boarde es ees een eo o o. § 
ies can stil! e. 
THE 1} OOK OF PSALMS (BIBLE VERSION), 
With Canticles and Anthems, 
Pointed for Chanting for Co nal use se aa ano’ 








(Offered in qua *uced price per doze 

The pointing is of the sin 

nakiplication of marks and 
an help, 

_ ns and inquiri 

supplies of these works at redu 

Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol, 


London: Nove ro, Ewer and Co,; 
And all Beokse llers 


THE ANGLICAN § 
7D Er Rrepucep Prices. 
c, gto, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; r8mo, 
x€mo,1s, Words only, od. and 6d.; pa; 
London: NovzLio, Ewer and Co.; an as Sin 
E DEUM LAUDAMUS, set to musi 
key of G. By Atrrep J. Dye, Price qd. 
NOVELLO, Ewer and Co. 























§Srcor ITION, 








Words and 









London: 





Reduced Price, Threepence. 


A. MACFARREN’S CAN 


























e DEUS MISEREAT “UR. For Veices in U x 
iro, London: Nove eLLO, Ewer and Co. 
DUCE D TO TH REE EPENCE aH 
G A.M ACP, RREN’S TWO- PAR’ ANT; 4s 
e forsmall Choirs. First Series. Boys’ arid Female Voices, 
Secon Series, Female and Male Voi 
These Anthems are available as Duets for 8, 
Bee! London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 
mat ce 38. 6d., cloth, red edges ; 
HE TUNE-BOOK, with the < Tunes 


as used ot Me ALBAN’ S, HOLBORN; 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar 
several Gregorian Hymns 
Tones; the Music of the Reproaches; the Se 
Litany Tunes, &e. London: Nove..o, Ewes and 


HURCH MUSIC. 


togeth er with 
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and Antiph ons; the Eight Gre an 
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By Ds. E. Ve Crow. 


Te Deum and Jubilate in ee ees oe “ee OC. 
Magnificat and Nuné dimittisin A... we at tue tax OG 
Cantate and Deus misereaturin G@ nates « Be 

atvest Hymn, (6s.peri1co) ... see ase wae 20; 


London: Nov ELLO, EWI Rand Co. 
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USELEY 
CANTICLES,} 
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with Proper Psalm: 
with Chanis, 48-5 
small 4to, 9d.; 
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EWER “and Co.; 





OULE’S COLLEC: 10x Ok my CHL 


RESPONSES, éc. 


yon be ” 
limp cloth; s parace vocal par, eo tack 
€, Is. Ca. 
¢ Chants are ecicctcd with due rcict 





Keciting-note, 


‘HE PSALTER, PRUPER 
ar ie CANTICLES. Pointed for ( 
ge type, price zs.6d. This BP: sé 
led Books, is free from the errors cout 
lters, through printing irom the incorrect 
tationers. N.B.—-A cmail edition is in pre 









yr ‘St. ie 8. 


OULE, 








tained in all other 
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OULE’S Dik} ANGLi- 
CANUM 





DIRECTOKIU M. CHORI ANGLI- 


Quarto, in cloth, elegant, price 7s. 6d. 





Seventh Kaition 


E ponerse POR tHE E HO 














CAT and NUNC DIMI PTis iz 
by Henry T. Tu - Price 6d. 
London: NovE.LLo, kwer and Co, 


abba DIM MIT TIS in F. By 


VEG AGNIFI¢ 





MAGME IC AT and Fi 





HIS HOLINESS, by 


NEW AN‘ 
GOD iN 


OQ PRAISE 





As sung by the London Church Che 1a 
t. Paul 
“A remarkably fi sample of choral a) News. 











“A perfect speci 


V ESPL N yunc di 


Malvern. The: 
No. 1, 2d.; Nos. 2, 3, 4, 





: oR at 


USIC, 
by 


No.5, now ready. } 
W. Haynes, Organist, Priory Church, 
e Settings ¢ been sung ai several Choral Pestivacs. 


and 5, 3d. each. 





mittis, 








London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
TI QP TY , oo TAIN 
FESTIVAL SETTINGS 
OF THE 


MAGNIFICAT AND I MU UNC DIMIT Tis 











WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR ORGAN AND CRCHESTRA, 
Er by, J. (in E flat).........00 Sd. rge C. fin A)... Gd. 
Bridge, Dr. (in G). - 4d, Dr. (an A) id. 
Caikin, J. Baptiste (in G t -Gn B od. 








Faning, itaton (in C) 
Gadsby, Henry (in C) 
Lloyd, C. H. (in I’) 
Mann, A. H., Dr. (in E) ..... IS. 
Mariia, Geo: (in C).. (i 





Tours, Berth 


ge C. eas 
Cantate and Det (in C), Dr. Steggall, 64. 
above may also be perf rmed either with st 
when necessary. 





The 
accompaniment, or with organ only, 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 
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REDUCED PRICE. 


Third edition, enlarged. Small 4to. 


Price 2s., paper cover ; 35., cloth lettered. 


ANGLICAN 


PSALTER CHANTS], 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


EDITED 


REV. SIR F. A. GORE 


BY THE 


OUSELEY, BART., ETC., 


AND 


EDWIN GEORGE MONK. 


This Work contains nearly 4co Chants, which 


are appropriated to ‘* Venite, exultentus Domino,” the 


Daily and Proper Psalms, &c.; those for each Scrvice occupying a separate page and affording several 


Series, suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter, from which choice may be made. 


been selected with especial reference to the position 


Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, BERNER 





CHURCH MUSIC 
BY 
DR. FRANK BATES. 
TE DEUMinB fat se oe Ws 
JUBILATE ss si ons ms 
MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS is aot vie 
HEAR MY PRAYER. Anthem (Soprano Solo and Chorus) ... 3d. 
GOD iS OUR HOPE AND STRENGTH. Anthem (for 
Parish Choirs) ... ie ae aie wee ine oe se 
London: NovELio, Ewer and Co, 


‘si one soe (6c: 


Just published. Price lourpence. 
THE 
OFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 
Including Kyrie, Gloria Tibi, Gratias, Sursum Corda, Sanctus, 
Gloria in Excelsis, and Antiphoa 
Set to Music in the Key of F by 
GEORGE KETT. 
Merbecke’s Credo (Barnby’s Setting in the Key of I‘) is to be used 
with this Service. 
London: Nove tio, Ewer and Co, 


PLAIN SETTING 
OF THE 
OFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 
NCLUDING 
BENEDICTUS AND AGNUS DEI, FOR GENERAL USE, 
By E. W. TAYLOR, Mus. Doc. 

Price Fourpence. 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


— ‘Just Published. 
TE DEUM AND JUBILATE DEO 


SET TO MUSIC IN E MAJOR 


BY 
JOSEPH MOSENTHAL, 
Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church, New York. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


ERLIOZ’S TE DEUM. Op.22. Performed at 
the Crystal Palace, April 18, 1885. Vocal Score, 2s. net. 
STanvey Lucas, Weser and Co., 84, New Bond Street, London, W. 


if EFORM IN CHURCH MUSIC.—Antiphonal 

Chanting by Congregation and Choir. Send five stamps for 
* TE DEUM and SPECIMENS of CHANTING, &c., to E. Gris riTH, | 
F.C.O., Chislehurst. 








The Chants have 
of the Reciting-note. 


s Street, W., AND 80 & S1, QuEeN STREET, E.C, 


CHURCH MUSIC 
By E. BUNNETT, Mtvs.D. 


MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMI7TTIS,in F. Tonic Sol-fa... 1d 
Te Deum, inE. Octavo ... wae ee ae es eo on 94 
Benedictus and Jubilate,inE ... eee ae ois wis! sea Sa 
Magnificat and Nuncdimittis,inA ... ae pe ~ wm 
Office of the Holy Communion ... oe ie se eave 
Te Deumin E. Chant Form ... asi aks ree ee. sa 
Benedictus and Jubilatein E. Chant Form...  ... <n 
Harvest or I’estival Hymn Tune. Music and Words a ow & 
Harvest Anthem—" Blessed be Thou.” Four voices asc” © ene 
| Anthem—‘I will magnify Thee ” ee ita ice Kok ne 
a “If ye love me” Cn CCC 
PART-SONGS, 
The Rhine Maiden. Four Voices avs oe ies os sree 
Spring ” is ant a ose < e 
Beware 


And all other Works by the same Composer. Lists on application, 
London: Novetto, Ewrr and Co, 





(CHURCH MUSIC by Atrx. $. Coores, F.C.0, 


Editor of the Parochial Chant Book, &c. 


COMMUNION SERVICE, Fourth edition ooo ae oe OK, 
NICENE CREED. Ely Prize Setting eae opera 

i HS Monotone Setting si. cus weno: Se 
ATHANASIAN CREED. With appropriate Chants ... ... 3d. 





BENEDICITE. Three different Settings. 4thedition.. .. 3d. 
| UNISON CHANTS. With varied Accompaniments ... vse Od. 
| COME UNTO ME. Full Anthem. 6th edition ... ous ace ae 
| London: Novetio, Ewer and Co.; or Weekes and Co. 


OW READY, by G. H. Swirt (Organist, Parish 
aaa Hungerford, Berks) EVENING SERVICE inE, 
| Price 4d. 
SING PRAISES UNTO THE LORD. Anthem. 
SHOW US THY MERCY. Anthem. Price 6d. 
O SING UNTO THE LORD. Anthem, 3rd edition. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 





Price 34. 
Price 3d. 
ue Now ready, price Threepence ; he 
MASNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS (in F), 
composed by E. A. SypENHAM, Organist of All Saints’, Scar- 
borough. London: Novetro, Ewer and Co. og 
WELVE HYMNS. Set to Music by Rev. A. W. 

MATIN, 

SIR ROBERT STEWART says:—“ Your twelve hymns I like 





| well, They are melodious, and yet not whining, and the harmonies 
| are far more pure than the average run of hymns.” 


DR. MARTIN (St. Paul's) says:—‘I like your tunes very much 
indeed. As to the modulations in No, 5, they are very natural and 
easy, considering the remote keys into which you go. I am glad to 
find you have published such nice tunes.” 

DR. DIXON (Grantham) says:—‘ You have eminently succeeded 
in your endeavour ‘to give due musical expression to the words.’ : 
must congratulate you on the excellent music you have (generally 
considered) set to the hymns you have selected.” 

One Copy, 1s,; Six Copies, 4s. - 
Loxpon Music Pustisnine Co., 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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as —_— * . + , aa Ho 
YOCAL SCORE. OLD NOTATION, NINTH THOUSAND, A R I A D N Ek 
ya “4 

RUTH A DRAMATIC CANTATA 


WORDS BY 























i A HARVEST PASTORAL JAMES SMIETON, M.A. 
BY MUSIC BY 
ALFRED R. GAUL J. MORE SMIETON. 
sida Price 2s. Band Parts on hire. 





THANKSGIVING SERVICES. pe 
SCOTSMAN. 

nistakably the work of a composer of original 

il knowledge.” 

SCOTTISH NEWS. 


«The Biblical story of which Ruth is the central figure lends itself 7 
+h remarkable suitability to an illustration of a hrs est celebration. | ‘‘ The Cantata is 
te country landscape, the ripened corn, the sturdy reapers, the stand- | talent and ample mus 








wgsheaves, the active gleaners, and the busy farmer, all combine to 
e mind’s eye with a pleasant scene of excitement. Sct to music| “A work ample in scientific quality, and abounding in melodic 
competent composer such as Mr, A. R. Gaul, the narrative of | choruses, noble recitatives, and charming solo numbers. ” 
's eventful episode lends itself to a pathetic, picturesque, and DUNDEE ADVERTISER 
usical genius, 


asant performance. The bereaved and sorrowful trio of women on! «4 work of sterling merit, the product of undoubted m 
the calamity of poverty and famine has fallen, as if to give in-| nich, by well ordered study, has acquired the art of expressing 
to their greater grief, and the unexpected and happy influence | yj) oueht and feeling.” —F ee ee 
patriarchal benevolence displayed by the mighty Boaz, who so] ” Ravingss NavextacPwne ane Go 
ly transforms sorrow into joy, are all introduced and aptly take | ——————_-_* "= pea adt sc: 

TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


secur fp oa melodious music of Gaul's interpretation of 
@ work, like the * Ho NARCISSUS AND ECHO 








! 
“The work, like the ‘Holy City,’ is full of beautiful orchestral 
pasages, while the vocal score shoes with charming numbers.”— é ae 
: whs Herald. Cantata for Mixed Voices, 
Mino,” the “Ruth? is a work of sterling power; its musical form is that of Price 3s. String parts, 11s. Wind parts, MS. 


perfect tunefulness combined with simplicity and strength. .. . The 


ng several «mposer has grasped his theme in a thoroughly sympathetic manner, . 
Lants have ff iiss Produced a work which is worthy of the subject.” 2-ad/or’| GOD IS OUR REFUGE (Ps. «lvz.) 
Observer. Soli and Chorus. Price 1s. 


“Bright, tuneful, fresh, and musicianly—this work will be a — 
COMPOSED BY 


frourite, and will add to Mr. Gaul’s reputation.’—P iriii 
ne 08. EDWIN C. SUCH, Mus. Bac., Cantas. 

























B.C. “'Rath’ has been set to music by several composers; none, how- 
— set, has become so worthily popular as the Cantata under notice. Loadon: NoveLio, Ewer and Co. 
a) . It contains here os music, and is highly characteristic of | —————— 
Y estory it so vividly i lustrates. "South Wilts Express. \f 1a x > ? y oe Pn a 
“Full of flowing melody.”—Salisbury Times. MASS ] OR MALE \ OICES 
PERFORMED IN THE TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM, Two Tenors and Two Basses, Soli, and Chorus. 
fen. td ON SEVEN OCCASIONS. errs th 
2 Bf Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s.; ditto, paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. ODOARDO BARRI. 
Be i. The Choruses (only) in Vocal Score, for Musical Societies, paper Performed at the Church of the Holy Name, Manchester; Sant’ Am- 
3 ‘ wig COMERS RSs Mil and the leading Cathedrals. ice 5s. net, of the 
i 3d Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 9d. Band Parts on loan. ‘i M: eeboce St no < W. ‘ : ier ; 
es adi London: Nove.tto, Ewer and Co. — 
yr a ; N’ r ER! MODAL HARMONIES for GREGORIAN 
ef THE B \CH CHOIR \i AG AZINE ‘TONES and SARUM RESPONSES. Harmonised by Rev. 
vee 3d, 4 4 AMAA L LING | J. W. Doras and Rev. E. D. Gatroway. In paper cover, 2s.; in 
« 30 Rees . loth, London: Noveito, Ewrr and Co. 
SELECTED VOCAL PART-MUSIC OF pr pei —_______—— 
=e rPLD ss, Ra ee oc ; : 
DIFFERENT SCHOOLS gpoael ATES PY Tuos. Smiru. Price 3d. 
i z EDITED bY “Thou crownest the year.” 24th El. “G sing unto the Lord.” 
oa 4th Ed. “ Fez ~O Land.” “ lo " gtr E “O wor- 
let OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. ship the Lord” "ast Ede #1 was glad yh Ft. “My heart's 
plication, fixed.” 3rd I d. “O send out Thy lig he.” “It is a good thing to 
give thanks.” ‘ Hear my prayer. ke as the hart?’ “ The L ord 
i, PALESTRINA.—Adoramus Te. Motctt ) aq, | 8 my shepherd.” “ Lift up your head nd Ed. “ Sing we merrily.” 
seen ON 1 ath Ed. Te Deumin F. Five Kyrie Eleisons. 4th Ed. 


F.C.0., VITTORIA.—Jesu dulcis. Motett 
2 JOH, ECCARD.—Presentation of Christ. in the Temple. London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
6d. | Post-free from the Composer, Music Warehouse, Bury St. Edmunds. 




















. 6d. Motett for six voices é sve 
4d j PALESTRINA.—Hodie Christus natus. Motett for two : r 
rd. choirs ... Gd Just published. 
ry "AS as si x ~ oi eaa r . ~“f 
it rm = BACH.—Now i is Christ risen from the dead. 3 lotett a THE ANCIEN T PLAIN -SONG 
Qe Bi PALESTRINA.—Sanctus ("Missa Pape Marcelli").. bd. OF THE 
sce) th 6 ra BAe and Agnus Dei (ditto) re 6d. ATHANASIAN CREED 
oh J. S. Prt in eae ) Se re Arranged for voices in unison, with Organ Accompaniment, by 
Parish 4 SPOHR.—God is my shapers; Psalm xxiii, (Quartet and J. STAINER. 
SE inE Eight-part chorus) . sal » Oh Price Threepence. 
‘ , 3, PALESTRINA.—Adoramus Te. Motett  ) London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
sad VITTORIA.—O quam gloriosum. Motett) ‘* we a antes 
it J. S. BACH.—Sanctus (Latin)... ae te «es 60 Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organiste. 
pice Se eo. Se oe ees ee 
Te “ Fé . no ¥ oa oa ’ % Illustrated. Faults with remedies. Post-free, 2s. 6d. P.O.O. to 
an try Credo (“ Missa Pape Marcelli”’ Po oa me ws O8 A. Mumarece, Ocquaat, Die. 
in F) oo ane VVOLKSLIEDER a ee ee ee Every page shows that Mr. Hemstock is master of his subject.”— 
a Scar- 1 H. ian Spee. : "Contains much use eootal information.’ "Music pat Times. 
VSM Pe zercetacletogauim mal sinloses, wiepat  | “SOLER? Wernss and Gaya Hamer Sesh Ws 
, iit ae. . - - -2 > T! ) 
A.W. | PALESTRINA.— —Assumptaest Maria. Motett. for s six voices 3 H OW TO LEARN TO I LAY % HE PIANO 
: % TWO SCANDINAVIAN SONGS oe 6d WELL. Fourth Edition. Price ts. : 

s I like  iowaaiineed. | ‘| THE ART OF PLAYING AT SIGHT. Price ts. 4th Ed. 
monies 2. Enticing sounds, LITTLE DIFFICULTIES IN PLAYING EXPLAINED. Is. 
eee HOW TO FORM AND TRAIN A CHOIR. Price 1s. 

y much Hh (f: Ee ee ae Sa oar Motett =...) | HOW TO TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO. Price ts. 

phos ‘7 MODERN.—Marienlied. Four parts...) > Fuse, Garr, asl Westone, Sey Ee 

gia 7, |* FEL ICE ANERIO. ~Alleluja Christus surrexit. Four-) Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 

. part Motett ite ockst see wen Oe 7 4 

at ’. G. GABRIELI.—Beata be i Six- rosin Motett ) HE HYGIENE OF THE V OCAL ORGANS: 
ratty 2% THREE POPULAR SONGS (English) Gd A Practical Handbook for Singers and Speakers. By Moretr 

neraby 3 TWO POPULAR SONGS (Scotch) Edited ‘by AD. ‘| Mackenzie, M.D., Lond., Consulting Physician to the Hospital for 

Prendergast Ul 6a, | Diseases of the Throat, formerly Physician and Lecturer on Physio- 

et, W ps ome hos ‘|logy at the London Hospital, Physician to the Royal Society of 

et, W. London: Teves, ues ‘and Co. Musicians, MAcwILLAn and Co., London. 
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"Just publi 

In One Volume, Demy 8va, 640 pp. 
vellum, 17s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


MUSICIANS 





Witn A Biprrocrapny oF EnGrise Writinacs on Music. 


By JAMES D. BROWN. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley and Lon ton 
_ “Reduce 1 price, 25, 6d. net. 


ALBUM OF ITALIAN SONGS. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, res.; ! 


TWENTY-TWO SONGS SET TO ITALIAN WOR 


Viro ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THI mote chil 
COMPOSED BY 
ANT (RTRT NT ARIANYT 
ANGELO ay ARIANTI. 


sto. vilt edzes 
jto, cilt ¢ ‘ 












Tr. ia -— ilfo ela mammo! 
2 Nin della Biordina, | 13. La Zinga 
2 yeolia. 14. Date un 
4. Shiamo invano notte ci 15. L’ abl ano, 
giorno, 16. La prece dell 
5. L’ ora fatale. 17. La Provers 
6. Ah! tu non m’ ami pit. nuolo, 
>, Tia é morta, 1S, [ 
&, Giovin ettino della bella voce. . 19. Dol 
0 a madre, 20. lo 
10 me tu soflrin io povero 
ar. VL it 
tr. Mia dolce speranza 22. Pe t 
folio, e 
London LLo, Ewer 





Just published, price 34, 


TWO-PART SONG ror BOYS’ Nieagt JADIES } VOICES. 


| T 
FATRY RE\ VE LS 
BY]. CB TER 
Admirably adapted for Schools and Goliene Se 
Loxpon Music Purrisnt 
TOUR-PART S 


. narch Winter,” w 















nd Co. 





By ALFRED ALLEN, “ The composer evinces co 
nnour.”—Saturday Review. Price 4d. NovrLro, Ewer a 





Cc 


POPULAR COMPOSITIONS by GABRIELE L |? 


DAVIS. 


SONGS. 
WHO'S FOR THE QUEEN? (New Patrictic Songz.) 
The Words written bv F. i Ke, 

(Sune by M 

"ING CARNIVAL, The 
SY THE RIVER. The Words 
LSIE ( The Flower Girl’s So ‘i oa 
(Sung by Mis hen To. KIEN.) 







eatherly 
written | by Hez 


THE ZINGARA. ae > : 

(Sung by “Miss sTo st SHERRINGT 

HE COMING YEAR. The Werds written by Dea rd 

YVHE OLD MEADOW GATE, The Words written “by K, 
Richardson, Esq. 

NEL AE OF THE LE A. The: words swritte aby R. Rich: urdson, 








yee Litt. E LASS 0’ BRAY. The Words written by 
Edward Oxenford as as ess see eas ss 
(Sung by Miss Jost SirrrinctTon and Miss Jeans Rosse.) 


PIANOFORTE, Kc. 
ALTSANY, Grande Marche Triomphale (Composed in honour 
of the Marriage of H.R.H. Prince L eopold). and Edition 
- ranscription for the Organ, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook ... 
'Y LADYE BARBARA'S G AVOTTE aN is a 
PART- SONGS, S.A.T.B. 
THE THREE STARS. and Edition a — buy wee 
TIE KNIGHT'S RETURN, 7th Edi ition. ‘ine ie ene 
GOD SAVE THE PRINCE.  toth Edition ~~ see : 
THE DISTANT SEA. 6th Edition aes oi a 
TO THE WOODS. roth Edition ... see pee 
HARK! 'TIS MUSIC. 6th Edition as ui sa ee 
TIE HOUR OF REST. 5th Edition . Se ax wey 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE. (Humorous.) 8th Edition ... 
DAVE TROT. (Humorous.) 6th Edition ois sda ‘ae 
WHO'S FOR THE QUEEN? - Edition. (Patriotic Part- 
Seng. For T.7.8 B.) as ose 
Le Novetto, Ewer — Co. I, _ Berners Street, W, 
and So and 81, Queen Street, 






.&4, Gt. Marlborough Street 


}D! CKORY. DICKORY, DOCK. Humorous Glee. 


“able 
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2 
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y 
tin 




















Third Thousand. ae: 
m 
THE MONTHS 
TWELVE VOCAL DUETS FOR SCHOOL Usp 
Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp 
MUSIC BY 
ALFRED R. GAUL 
(Composer of the e Holy City,” * Ruth,” &c.) 
“ There are in this serie: diag _ ets the sweetest things of the king 
we have ever met with. ‘April,’ and No. 5, ‘M 
special favouri r telightfally playful, the oi 
melodious sured in households where 
Complete, paper cover ... or eve one eee 
| Ditto, paper boards anes ‘ eee eos 
j Ditto, scarlet cl ove . . 
| Cr, in Twelve “ei Pap <a each 
H London: Novrrto, Ewrr and Co. 


bicrssccigns its Rhea 


lor S.A.T.B.  8y0, 


2oth thousand af 
$ 





Pe _ goth, 2d, 

eo 4th » each 34, 

x rd h ys on 3e 
Pol b ° ) A now 34 

Where are you roaming and Who is ina Pik GRE eae 

O Anglia! land of the brave . os Ist , 9% 
(More than 200,000 of W. J. "Yor ng’ 3 Pa uit-Song: s have been sold) 


London: Noveri.o, Ew 
Manchester: Hime and Ap prs 


and iCo, 1, Berners Street, W. 
n; or, Composen, §1, Barton Arcade, 








Popular Part-Songs for SATB 


By W. W. PEARSON. 








The Iron Hor wis asa. Welcome, Young Spring!... 24 
The Ironfot s(r6ththou.) 3d. ; Sweet to Live (2and thou.) 2d, 
The Stori 1y Petrel ... as 8 The Anglers ... os 20, 

The Coral Grove .. ees The Dream of Home ove 20, 








ibroch of Donuil Dhu es 
et Spring (Madrigal)... 





Summer and Winter on 20 
te 








he e Ocean ... 
he River isa eee 
! Over the Mountz ide Woods in n Winter eed eee | 
Soul of Living Mus At stumn 





| The Jager Chorus ... Sombre Shadows 


| HUMORGUS PART. SONGS. 









| Three Chi! drer shy aga (Ju st published) ... on 
Th t idth thousand) as pee ies a | 
A Rygh te Merrie Geste ... a nes fe oni soe 


NT 


“Noverr.o, E 





sonden: "WER and Co. 


Ho 1[OROUS GLEES, PART-SONGS, &c., by 


oO 


A. J. CarpicotTr:— 





Humpty Dumpty 6d, | Sobbing Quartet ‘aie Pree. 3 
The House that Jack 6d. | The Haymakers sie. coun Ae 
Jack and Jill as . 4d.] Yule ae aa 
| Little Jack Horner ... Gd. } Out on the Waters 3. 0. 4d. 


New ready, A FISHY CASE 
Chiliren’s Operetta, in two acts, with illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
MerzvLer and Co,, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ALFRED GILBERT'S SINGING- BOOK for 








St f PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CHOIRBOYS is equally adapted 


fe) 


oO} 






BON NHSNNNHD 


w 





for Ladies’ and other Schools. Price 6d. Appendix of Practical 
ixercises. 6d. London : Novet_o, Ewer and Co. 


"THE SINGING BOOK Series of Two-Part Songs. 
Vor Treble Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Suitable 
for CI r Class ses. 8vo,2d.each. London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 





SONGS BY H. T. TILTMAN, _ 
OMEWARD BOUND. 2s. net. Sung by Miss 
Hilda Wilson 
DAPHNE. Sung by Mr. Frank Walker. 2s. net. 
Both “the above published by 
Messrs. Wrexes and Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 


Just publishe d. 
FAREWELL.—Song. The Words written by 
Lord Texnxyson; the music composed by Epwarp R. G.W. 

Anprews. Price 28, net. 





DITH.—Screnade for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Epwarp R. G, W. Anprews. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
London: Novetvo, Ewer and Co. 


NT EW MUSIC, by Acbert Ham, I’.C.O.—LI1 TLE 
JACK HORNER. Humorous Glee for s.4.7.B, Sung with 
the greatest success in London and the provinces. Price 4d. THE 
ROBIN, Two-Part Song, s.c. Price 2d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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ae ae ete ae aaa tte en MARR di. 
“TWELVE VOC: wR DUE S ‘cetiaa den lagen EWE R AND COS 7 
FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO ALBUMS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
COMPOSED RY Price Two SuHintincs aAxp SIXPENCE rAcH. 
aaeiee’ PINSUTI. 
300K I, No. 1, 
1. After the rain. No. 4. Ising because I love to sing. TH VOT E 4 
vt Out in the sunshine. ‘ 5. Pz away. FOU R MARCHI a) 
3. I love all things. 1 6. The voice of the waterfall Canned 
Book i. me = 
Yo.7. Se ine. Neh 10, haes days, or I F. MENDELS SOHN BAR iHOLDY. 
§, False lo id true rat : 
a csr easily . a Re bas nd rdshiy No. 1. We g March. wots | No.3. Cornciius M - . Op. 108, 
4 ;, 12, The Magi ;, ~~ a Wa arch of the Pries al » 4 Funeral Marc! 1, Op. 103. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each, . P TRAN eee 
London: Noveto,Ewerand Co. bE <THOL D TOURS 
TEN SONGS No. 2. 
SET TO POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS 7 1 ~) 
FO POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS THIRTY MELODIE: 
GEORGE ‘i BENNETT. iat re ae 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. BERT HOL D TOU XS. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. l'r wre expressly written to be used im connect >= with 
j he Author's VioLIn Primer. 


HARLES SALAMAN’S New FRENCH! and! 
GERMAN ROMANCES. 2s. each net. 
\toi, toujours a toi! Mez.-S. and Bar. Words by Victor: 
Dusiisses Madchen Nar aN ‘Scr 
(English Version, by Matcor M Cc." SALAMAN.) 
Sung by Mr. Hervert Tuornpixe. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co, 


LBION.—HISTORICAL SONG: 
Scotland, Ireland, and ‘‘ God Bless the Royal Pair, 
by R, ANDREWS, author of ‘For Queen ard Country,” 
y, Park Avenue, Longsight. Prepaid orders sent post-iree, Is. 
yesic FOR THE NEW CODE.— 
Wl SINGING-CLASS MANUAL,” by the late Witiiam J 
(Masham), is admirably suited for use in the Publi ic J 
Schools. Price (with Appendix containing eight pieces 
different keys) 2s. 
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London : Nove.to, EwerandCo.,andall Musicsellers and Dooksellers, 
FIVE FOUR-PART S( yA (GS 
FOR MALE VOICES 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR roUR HORNS 
COMPOSED BY 

R. SCHU! MANN. 
1 





tag 









200, The Hun vate s Mornit 
ao, At break of day 

22, In full chase 

L ondon: 


SHORT SETTINGS 
OF THE 
\FFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 
(InctupinG Benepictus anpD AGNus Dri) 
FOR PAROCHIAL AND GENERAL USE 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE C. MARTIN 
Price One Shilling each, 





NovELto, Ewrr and Co oO. 








, Church-mus ic whic 
‘votional in effect, Ist also of easy € 
compass for the voices, is certainly muc 
thoral societies are almost universal, Thi 
regard to music for the Office of Holy Ce 
that the 2se services will be ind well withir 
oir, yet not wanting in an efiort to give due ex <pre 
‘he solemnity of the words. G. C. Mi. 







modern in form 









No 1. J. BAPTIST E CALKIN In C, 

2. DR. GARRETT rn A. 

J. STAINER in F. 

SIR GEORGE ELVEY ww E, 
BERTHOLD TOURS rn C. 

W. A. C. CRUICKSHANK wy E flat. 





MENDE 








REV. H. H. WOODWARD In D. 
BATTISON HAYNES in E Hat. 
KING HALL ww C. 
BRIDGE 1 D. 


3 

4 

5 

» 46, 

y' 

8 

g. 
10. J. FE. 

(To be continued.) 





London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


QWiihaa 


TEN TR: \NSCRIP TIONS 
0H N’S 
OL D 


5: 1? C Y? d ¢ 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


| GOUNOI 13 ¢ as ET VITA” 


ry 


ees 


be RD 


BERTH 


BERTI {OL D TOU RS. 
*,* These Aibums may nged for Violoncello ant 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


~ ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
PIANOF ORTE W ORKS 


EDITED AND IT! Ly 


AGNES ZIMMER MANN, 


OR ‘THE Y 


3UM I 


ALI 


r cover; or, 4s. 6d., 





weer Shilling each. 


AVES 


JE AY = 


ALBUM 


I 


Price 1s. Paper cover. 
SCENES Ol CHILDHOOD 
FOREST SCENES 


22 Pir 


AND 





SONGS 


RMAN Worps 


TWELVE 


Wirn EnGuisu Anp Gr 





cf OSED BY 


Ww. STER: NDALE BENNETT. 








Ocean, 





2. May Dew 

3. Forget “not. to. Castle Gordon, 

4. To Chloe (in Sickness). 11. As L one on 1e through the 
5. The Past. ds. 

2 i 

6 





6. Gentle Zephyr. i 12. Si 
PRICE ONE SHILL ING; 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Also separately, folio, price rs. 6d. each net. 
Londen: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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COMPOSITIONS for the ORGAN 


OTTO DIENEL 

























JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


EDITED BY 














(Organist of St. Marien-Kirche, Kgl. Musik Director, Berlin). | J. F. BRIDGE, anp JAMES HIGGS, Tec 
Fo: 5a | Mus. Doc., Oxon. Mus. Bac., Oxon, ne 
1. FugueinG,Op.2 .. ee = { ©} Book I—EIGHT SHORT PRELUDES AND FUGUES 25,6; - 
2, First Grand Sonata in D minor, Op.3 3 ove one 2 6] In this edition much help is ofiered towards a correct and ° an ( 
3. Concert-Satz,Op.10 .. tee 2 0} effective rendering of Bach’s Organ Music. The distri- 

4. Second Grand Sonata in G minor, Op. i oa sas 9 6 | bution of the parts between the two hands is clearly Mess 
5. Funeral March on the Choral ‘ ‘Jesus, my tr us »” Op. 12... 1 6 | shown. The notes most conveniently played by the acral 
6. Adagio in D, Op. 13, No.1 a i ae eco ake OEE right hand are printed on the upper, and those best arn 
>, Andante in C, Op. 13, No. 2 “ “ 1 0} taken by the left hand on the lower, of the two manual popu 
8. Third Grand Sonata in F, Op. 18 ove ore ete oe 5 Of staves, The pedalling is indicated where necessary, A 
9. Echo-Andante, Op. 19 te one see ns ve tO Marks of expression and phrasing are added occasionally, Accc 
ae Andante Espressivo, Op. 20, No. % ad nf se cn of Oe and suggestions for the effective use of the organ are 
* (Andante Espressivo, Op. 20, No. | given throughout, The Preface contains many useful = 
__ London 1: NovELto, E WER and Co. } hints. RE 
TTC’p | Boox I.—PRELUDES, FUGUES, AND TRIO was js0: fp MAY 
T THE 4s HU RCH ORG: AN TS [ | The second book of the new edition of Bach's Organ CRU! 
ied iS aA | Works is more advanced in point of difficulty than the RED 
A COLLECTION OF PIECES FOR USE DURING | first, and will be found of conspicuous interest. It MOR 
DIV INE SERVICE i includes the well-known “Giant” in D minor, the s L 
3 . . | shorter Prelude and Fugue in E minor (a great favourite GA 
By CHARLES COLLIN. with Mendelssohn), and an exceedingly effective Pre- 
Book I. as. 6d. lude and Fugue in C minor, in addition to other less- 
March. Offertoire known but important works. It is a specialty of this 
Communion. Postlude. | edition that a convenient and effective mode of per- 
Elevation, Offertoire. { formance is everywhere indicated. Appended to the 
Book II. 3s. | preface is a suggested metronomic rate for each move- ! 
Offertoire for the Feast Communior | ment, EL 
of Pentecosi. , Ditto | Book IL—PRELUDES, FUGUES, AND FANTASIA 4. 33.03 AU 
Hymn. March H The third book contains compositions of greater difficulty, EE 
Elevation. n 4 1 Postlude. itis therefore more fully fingered and marked for the a 
: Boox MI. 2s, 6d. ps | pedals. It is believed Organ Students will derive the aie 
Elevation. | Communion | greatest possible assistance by having their attention FIR. 
Postludium, | Elevation. directed from the outset to a convenient method of TWI 
Offertoire. a ‘ wee dealing with each — as it arises, The present ST: 
anaes Boox IV. 2s, 6d. eee | book includes the Fugue in B minor, on a subject from SOD 
Offertoire. | Grand Chee | Corelli,a beautiful Prelude and Fugue in A major (most x 
Elevation. : | useful for obtaining command of the higher part of the LAS 
_ 200K \ | Pedal-board), a Prelude and Fugue in C major, a Fan- CAL 
Communion or Offertoire. i tasia and Fugue in C minor, and the well-known short DAL 
Prelude on the Hymn of H G minor Fugue. There is, as usual, in this Edition a ST 
St. Joseph. , Vv Preface containing interesting p< articulars of the several a 
00K i. works. 
Neon | : 
— i Boox IV.-SONATAS FOR TWO MANUALS AND 
ener ais te . PEDAL a 33. od 
March sailed a | The fourth book contain "the first three of the six cele. 
Ree eis. | brated Sonatas or Trios for two-manuals and pedal. 4 
Communion, | ‘ ee c 
A> annie | Spitta says These Sonatas were intended by J. S. 
eae? ae | 3ach to. complete the education of his eldest son, Wil- 
fa eee ad | pore iedemann, as an organist.” They are invaluable 
: 2 (for Allegretto. | . J 
hy cong ten ras p ar e s studies and very beautiful 2s music. In the present 
alas RAG e bafta they are for the first time fingered and marked for 
ria). Te Deum. she Pedals L 
ndon: Noveirio, Ewre and Co. " ae . oe ™ 
SORE: HOVELES, ESE SE Pook Vi-SONATAS FOR TWO MANUALS AND BLC 
TKNT A SATAN? £ . i | TY PED: +0C CHC 
AR RAN (y k M IE N \ {Or the Q RGA N The fifth book rd ns the last three of the six Sonatas. CO} 
Those i in E minor, C major, and G major. They are of DAT 
by exceeding value to the Stud 'ent of Organ Playing, The #18) 
Am Ln n Ad mastery of them assuring him of that thorough inde- m 
G E OR -GE &. M A te I N. pendence of hands and feet so indispensable to ‘the fully GOC 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. accomplished organist. Asin the former book, proper HAL 
No. zr. Slow Movement (Ouintet) ... ace wee SChUMann fingering and pedalling is everywhere indicated. The \I 
. auakyae Mandar) fe in ae sco Beethoven, Preface contains a detailed analysis of each movement. s 
2. ante (P innatorte & Sonata, Op. 147) . Schubert. | Book VI—PRELUDES AND FUGUES _,, ae. iste ESO nee 
Largo... . ‘ = ae Handel. The sixth book includes several of Bach's greatest and sab 
As pants the hart be ae aus oan Spohr. mos t popular Organ Works. (1) The Toccatain D minor, NOt 
3. Agnus Dei poe Schubert, with its contrasting “ge of recitative-like passages NO} 
Overture, “ Acis ; an 1 Gal alates ee . Handel. and massive harmonies. (2) The well-known Prelude OR 
ye 67 itter, No.1t ... wee — . Schumann. and Fugue in D major, which Spitta describes as ‘‘one 5 
4, Ac 9 (Pianoforte Sonata, ‘Op. 2, No. 1) Jeethoven. of the most dazzlingly beautiful of all the master’s Organ LI 
Sat’s Fugue : Scarlatti. Works, ... Skilful pedal-players will find it exactly suited 
bumblittter, No. 5 (Op. 9 é oa Schumann, to them, for the theme is quite exceptionally fitted for SPI 
5, Romanze and Scherzo (For sa Symphony) Schumann. pedal technique.” (3) The Prelude and Fugue in ¥ minor, ST! 
Air (Ov erture for Suite} in D) Bach. less known perhaps than the other contents of the book, tH 
Lond on: Nov: LLO, Ewer and Co. but scarcely less beautiful, or less wort! iy of the stud ent’s bd 
SS = ; ae ee oe attention. (4) The great Prelude in E flat major, to- 70 
: s( | gether with the Fugue in three sections, known as the WH 
ME \D E LSS( i I \’ 5 ORG AN \ MUS SIC St. Ann’s. The whole are laid out with especial regard WH 
Epirep py W. T. BEST. to the convenience of the player. Necessary fingering 
sees and other marks to help to effective performance are in- WE 
‘4 T A TS serted, and the Preface contains various notes and sug- ies, 
S I X S O N A T A S gestions relative to the history, structure, and treatment WE 
AND of the several works. WI 
al . y Ba \ * , Awe 
T HREE PR RELU DES AND FU GUES London: Novetto, Ewrer and Co. ; i j 
In One Volume, oblong, price 5s. NEW AND REVISED EDITION, | 
Li d N R . 7 
_ ondon: NoveLto, Ewer and Co, AIRS FROM WI 
IN iy > ’ ” 
ce 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH” | 
THE ORGAN ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY Tow 
COMPOSED BY , Cor 
GEORGE CALKIN. GEORGE CALKIN. bi, 
light Books, price Two Shillings and Sixpence each, In Two Books, 2s. each net. Th 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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PIANO & HARMONIUM 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


To obviate the difficulty women by such Country | 
Choral Societies as are unable to procure the assistance of | 
gn Orchestra for the performance of complete works, | 
Messrs. NoVELLo, Ewrr and Co, intend publishing an 


arrangement of the Orchestral Accompaniments of many | 


popular works for Pianoforte and Harmonium. The | 
Accompaniments of the following works are now ready :— 
Arranged by s. d. 


KinG HALL 5 0 
J. LemMENS 7 6 
J. W.Etuiotr 7 6 


REBEKAH—F. Barnby 

MAY QUEEN—Benneit i 
CRUSADERS—N., W’. Gade 
REDEMPTION—C/:. Gounod ro 10 6 
MORS ET VITA—Ch. Gouno.! Kina Hatt 10 6 
GALLIA—Ch. Gounod ia — T. E. AYLWARD 2 6 
THE MESSIAH—Handel ... KinG Hatt 10 6) 
THE CREATION—Haydi... Wixpryer Clark 10 6} 
MAY-DAY—G. A. Macfarren oa ‘ 5 0| 
ROSE OF SHARON—A.. C. Mache: KinG Hatt to 6} 
ATHALIE—Mendelssoiin j. W. Exniotr 7 6 
ELIJAH—Mendelssohn E. Prout 10 6 








LAUDA SION—Menzlelssohi: oe WINDEYER CLARK 5 0 
HEAR MY PRAYER—Menlelssolis Myres B. Foster 2 0| 
HYMN OF PRAISE—WMendelssoh: J. W.Euiotr 7 6| 
FIRST MASS—Mosa;rt see aaa WINDEYER CLARK 5 0 





TWELFTH MASS—Mozart 


STABAT MATER—Rossin: J. LemMens 6 0 


GOD, THOU ART GREAT--Sfok: King Hatt 2 6 
LAST tee iglan mall See re - 6 
CALVARY—Spolir... =< * 7 6 
DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS—. Stainer W. Hopnace 5 o 
$l. MARY MAGDALEN—F. Staines ~ a6 


BISHOP'S GLEES, &c. 


THE ORCHESTRAL PARTS 


Refrinted from the Original Full Scores. | 

s. d. | 

ALLEGIANCE WE SWEAR aes a me os oa 6 G| 
BLOW, GENTLE GALES. Quintet us one an an OH 
CHOUGH AND CROW. Trio and Chorus see ues ~~ = 
COME O’ER THE BROOK. Glee ‘i aes ie oe 2 6 
DAUGHTER OF ERROR ... a6 ‘es an = «= = 6 
FISHERMAN’S GOOD-NIGHT. Glee ... on Mee we oe 6 
GOOD-NIGHT, GOOD REST. Glee 2 0 


HARK! 'TIS THE INDIAN DRUM. Round for four Voices 3 0 
‘ART AND HIND ARE IN THEIR LAIR... oe 4 9 
ERRY BOYS, AWAY Were. Tbe) ie “Se save 
WNHE ER VANDUNCK rae sie { 

sow BY DAY’S RETIRING L AMP. Quintet ees 

NOW TRAMP O'ER MOSS AND FELL. Chorus... .. 4 3 

OBY RIVERS. Serenade ... aie ad he SH 


SLEEP, GENTLE LADY. s.a.7.8. ion ua ‘ei ae 
Ditto. A.T.T.B. ae i ee OF 
SPIRITS, ADVANCE ... re wea on yea ‘ie ia eS 
STAY, PRY’THEE, STAY. Sestet ‘ae ae rf ws 9 9 
THE TIGER COUCHES IN THE WOOD 4 3 
TO SEE HIS FACE. Round ai ang ae aa ee A 
WHA T HO! CLANSMAN. Chorus aaa a @ 6 
WHAT § SHALL HE HAVE THAT KILLED THE. ER, | 
Glee, with Chorus ad lib. . 0) 


WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. 
WHO IS SYLVIA? Glee oun 
WINDS WHISTLE COLD. Glee.. - 

London: NoveELto, Ewe R and Co. 


FOUR TRIOS FOR FEMALE VOICES 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENT OF TWO HORNS AND HARP 


COMPOSED BY 


J. BRAHMS. 


<r 

Round for thes 1 Voices ... 3 OI 
2 
3 


Op. 17. 18. 6d.; om singly :— 
Whene’er the sounding h: sie is heard . an” Vea cw GO. 
ome away, Death ... : oe eer par sae nae 
The Gardener iG we aa a ae pe es ice 68 
The death of Trenar pe wa 6d 


M 


| sound principles. 


Primers may prove as useful to the 
| J) 


'12. DOUBLE COUNTER POINT (2s.) 


| 20. COMPOSITION (2s.) - : : 





London: Novet ‘Lo, Ewer and Co, 
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NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


USIC PRIMERS 


DR. STAINER. 


In issuing this series of f Music Primers the Editor sees 
with pleasure the realisation of a desire he has long felt, 


| 
to place in the hands of teachers and students of music a 


set of educational works of a high standard at a price so 
low as to render them attainable by all. 

The growing interest in music generally, 
spread of its study, so very evident in this country, render 
it of the utmost importance that the student's first steps in 
every branch should be directed with skill and based on 
The Editor has kept this object steadily 
in view, and he believes that each one of these Primers 


and rapid 


| will prove to be as carefully constructed in detail as it is 


comprehensive in design. 

Such a result would have been impossible but for the 
hearty support and sympathy of those authors, men of 
known ability in their special branches of art, who have 


| embodied the results of their long and valuable experience 


in their respective contributions. 

While gratefully acknowledging the kindness of these 
gentlemen, the Editor cannot but express a hope that the 
public, and as bene- 
ficial to art, as both authors and publishers have endea- 
voured to make them. 

NOW READY. 
THE PIANOFORTE (2s.) - - E. PAvER 

2. RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC (1s.) W. H. Custuina: 

. THE ORGAN (2s.)_ - : - Dr. Sratner. 
. THE HARMONIUM (2s.) - - KinG Harr. 
5. SINGING (4s. ; Paper boards, 5s.) A. RANDEGGER. 
6. SPEECH IN SONG (Singer's Pronouncing 





Primer) (2s.) + - - A.J. ELxis, F.R.s. 
7. MUSICAL FORMS (2s.)__ - - E. PAvER. 
8 HARMONY (a2s.) - - - - Dr. STAINER. 
g. COUNTERPOINT (2s.) - - Dr. Bripce. 
10. FUGUE (2s.) - - - James Hiacs 
ir, SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MUSIC 

(zs.) - : - - Dr. Stone. 


Dr. Bripce. 


TRAINING 
Rev. J. TRouTRECK. 
- Rev. T. Hetmorr. 


CHURCH CHOIR 
(1s.) - - : - 
i4. PLAIN-SONG (2s.)_ - 


15. INSTRUMENTATION (2s.) - E. Provr. 
16. ELEMENTS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


IN MUSIC (1s.)_ - - . E. PAver. 

7. THE VIOLIN (2s.)_ - - Bertuorp Tovrs. 

TONIC SOL-FA (1s.) - - Joun Curwen. 

LANCASHIRE SOL-FA (ts.) James Gr 

Yr. STAINER. 

MUSICAL TERMS (1s.) Sraryer & Barrerr, 

. THE VIOLONCELLO (2s.) JuLes pe Swerr. 
23. TWO-PART EXERCISES (396) 1s.) 

James GREENWOOD. 

24. DOUBLE SCALES (1s.) 9 Frankeirn Tayror. 

2s, MUSICAL EXPRESSION (3s.) Matus Lussy. 


EENWOOD. 






26. SOLT oe (4s.; paper ewe, 55.5 Or in 3 
farts, 1s. 6d. cach) Florence A. MARSHALL. 
27. ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT (2s.) Dr. BripceE. 


CORNET (2s.) - : - H. Brett. 
(To be continued.) 

ANY OF THE ABOVE MAY BE HAD, STRONGLY BOUND IN 

BOARDS, PRICE 6D. EACH EXTRA. 


7 
28. THE 
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“NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS 
Epircp gy Dr. STAINER, 


T & A E iy 
DOUBLE SCALES 
SYSTEMATICALLY FINGERED 

A SUPPLEMENT 
TO ALL 
G PIANOFORTE SCIIOOLS 
BY 
FRAN KLIN BY, AYVILC R. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: Novetro, Ewer and Co. 





res 
ra 


Second Buition, 


SUPPL EMENTAL 


BOOK OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE USZ OF THOSI 


sLARNING TC Sclccbi AT SIGHT 





COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
HENRY GADS! ye 
OnE SHILLING. 


London: atibeeaag™ Ewer and Co 


“NON iE 1 Ai 0, EWER AND CO.’S MUSIC 
Ep:tep by Dr. STAINER 


CPR MEI RS 


THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX 
TWO-PART EXERCISES 
FOR 
CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS 
BY 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

May be used with any system of Sol-fa. 

Price One SHILLING. 


In paper boards, One Shilling anc 
London: Nove.to, Ewer ar 


A COLLECTION 
TWO- PART “SOLFEGG rT 


ce of Choristers 













Inthe principal major keys, designed for th 
and Vocal Clas 
SELECTED FR 
DURANTE, HANDEL, LEO, SCARLATTI, STEFFANI, 
NARES, WEBBE, &c. 
BY 

JAMES A IGG 
Mus. Bac., Oxon 
ONE SHILLI 


London: Novetto, Ewrt 











Just published. 
NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.'S 
EDITED by sine STAINER. 


ORGAN ACCO} viDANIM ~NT 


CHORAL SERVICE 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO ORGANISTS AS TO THE 
SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF sonint MUSIC 
BY 
J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, 


Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, 
aper Boards, 2s. 6d. 









Londen: Noveiio, Ewer and Co. 
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[ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
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| FOR THE 
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| 


ORGAN. 





avd. ed 
x. Two Introductory Voluntaries «. ‘4 
2. Three Andantes ... ese ose Ito 20 
| 3. Postlude (Christmas) eet ons m .. Dr. Garrett 1 ¢ 
4. Andante con moto ... ove ove . Dr. Garrett 1 9 
5. Interlude for Advent me inte ps r Oliver King x 9 
Prelude for Lent, Op. ro, No. ° 
6. | Fantasia on a Theme by o ee ew Oliver King 1 
mann Goetz, Op. 20 ‘ 


| 

| 7 Three Pieces: (a) Baptism, e. 
| Wedding, (c) Burial... 

| 






























‘ Mac kenzie (ea ch) Io 
8. Voluntary for Christmastide y3o 
g. Voluntary a 10 
| 10. Short Voluntary fora Time of Sorrow .. tn € 0 6 
1z. Short Voluntary for Lent. ¥ B. Luard Selby 1 9 
12. Postlude in C Minor Dr. Steggail 1 9 
13. Concluding Voluntary or Fantasia (L ent C. E. Stephens 1 9 
14. Three Canons se “ WW. . Wood 2 9 
15. Allegretto «oC. H. Lioyd 1 9 
| 16. Allegretto in D B. Luard Selby 10 
| (Three Piece 
| 17. moderato; ls 2 6 
| moto; No.3, Process 
| 18, Andante in G... 10 
; 19. Andante in Az I 6 
20. Allegro manont 10 
21. Processional We Ilo 
22. Réverie... ee y 10 
23. Three Piec B, Luard Selby 1 6 
24. Marche Ser B. Luard Selby 1 0 
25. Six Miniatures Oscar Wagner 2 6 
26. Three Preludes ane per Joba E. West 1 0 
Soft Voluntary in D flat t (Communion)... py puard Selby 19 





Preludium e Fughetta 
Introduction and Fug 
2 Allegretto 
30. Andante and Fu faa B. Luard Selby 
31. Pastorale and Me lody in A flat... ‘ B. Luard Selby 
32. Orchestral March ... ase ove «. B. Luard Selby 
33. Sonate ene ee on ans Oscar Wagner 
34 

35 
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Dr. Gladstone 1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

F I 
Sketch in C minor. es oe ove John E. West 1 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Dr. Glad: 











Fugue in E minor ... om ane John E. West 
d Trio .. 5. Luard Selby 
B flat, and Sk ort Postlude ee 3B. Luard Sei by 

«. 5B. Luard Se 


6. Minvet 






38. Sarabande 


39. Postiude in D.. see nae ae .. 3B. Luard Se 
~, Anda ante Grazioeo ° a ies 


Dr. C. S. He 





3erthold Tours 1 
Berthold Tours 1 
Berthold Tours 1 0 


emecrcececceonc ames 











ee Berthold Tours 1 0 

W. S. Ho} te 1 6 

Four S Kate Westrop 1 6 

47. Saiellnong ant W. G. Wo d 20 
48. Sonatain Dn harles H. Lloyd 2 6 


n yr 
49. Andante in E, Minuet and f Tri io, > No. 2,in A minor 
Bs Lu ard S elby ) am) 
50. Postlude in D... . I 





dl ’ . ‘ 
51. Allegro i in © ) 
52. Melody in B fle ) 
53. “seg astro 


(To be continued.) 
From “ The Organist’s Quarterly Journal.” 
London: Noveito, Ewer and Co. 
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4. Andante, No.1, in G major dae 

5. Andante, No. 2, in A major ete nee 

6. aor fe No. 3, in E minor cae sey aa ss 

7. short and easy pieces, Nos. 1 and 2 ins et 

S. ” ” » 3» 4 ore . 

G. ” om So us oe 
| xo. Air with V ons and Finale Fugato 

12. »” ” ” ” 5» 8 

13. 9 Ot2 


” 
14. Prelude, in A, and Postlude, inc nae 
i xe, Prelude, in E flat; Introductory Voluntaz v, in B flat; a} 
Andante Grazioso ose ove “ 


AAR BGAN HD OCMOMAIAAANG aa 


8 
I 
I 
4 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
aria ‘ ove 3 
rz. Pucion Shorten Easy Pieces in various sty.cs, Nos. 1 to4 2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


| 
| 36, Postlude, in D exe oe nats see 
17, Twelve Short Interludes .. er re 
| 18 March,inG ... ass aus ooo . 
| 19. Easy Preludes: No. ! 1, in BF; No. 2,in@ ae ase 
| 20. Minuet, in = eng cus “a = nes on 
2i. F estive March, in D nae ace tte tt aa 
| 2z, Postlude, in § flat . ee 
| Nos, 14 to 22 from the Or: vanist’s Quart: rly Jou rial. 
London: NovELio, EWER and Co. 
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The English Version by the Rev. Dr. Trovrnrcs | Vorume I. 
and Miss G. FE. Trovurprck. 
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BY ; Oh, let me dream till I awaken. 
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a | (Slumber u 
ndon: Novriio, Ewrr and Co. i 3 
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IN ONE AND TWO PARTS FOR 


CHILDREN OLD & YOUNG re 
Translated into English by Lady Macrarren ' T WENTY SONGS 
Miss Marie Lineert, and 


others FO 
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London: Noveiio, Ewer and Co. 
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| The weary heart. Crusaders. 
The Words Edited by the | Minstrel’s tre p Dithyramb. 
ob ented “Tr > moor A | Soldier’s cria Prometheus. 
REV. J. POWELL METCALFE, M.A. p soneiar'n ext . 
5 { 


The Music Edited by 


J. STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. VoLuME III. 


Price 8d.; cloth, 1s. 2d. | AXtT AT 
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‘The very excellent illustrations scattered throughout the book | Thou art repose. | Margaret's prayer. 
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GREAT SUCCESS BY 


CARL ROSA COMPANY 


AT 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


THE TROUBADO 


A LYRICAL DR _ IN FOUR ACTS 


THE 


HUEFFER 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
j Pa T * I E 
4 
A. C. M A C i E N Z. we 
Price, in paper cover, 5s.; scarlet cloth, 7s. Od. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE TIMES. 

These two beautiful pieces of cantilena are interrupted, as is indeed 
the converse of the lovers, by a brief chorus for male voices, the 
almost grotesque merriment of which contrasts strangely with their 
sweetness long drawn out. After the love duet we meet with what is 
likely to be the most popular feature of the opera. The words are, 
with the exception of the last stanza, a literal translation of a Pro- 
vencal alba, or mor ning song, also to be found in Mr. Hueffer’s work 
on the “ T ‘roubadour.” It has been wedded to a striking melody in F 
minor and major, and was sung to perfection by Miss Burton, whose 
Azalais can scarcely fail to increase her reputation. . Here 
(Act IV.) Mr. Mackenzie rises fully to the height of the situation ; and 

it may without exaggeration be said that outside the pages of the very 
greatest composers his final scene would be difficult indeed to match. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Beneath a hawthorn on a blooming lawn” is the most beautiful 
number of the work; regularly constructed, yet full of fanciful treat- 
ment, and a grand exemplification of the ease with which forms con- 
secrated by the long usage of genius can be animated with a new 


spirit. 
STANDARD. 

The sister of Margarida, Azalais, has here a beautiful solo, and this 
is follow ed quickly by a really lov ely song from Guillem, “ The 
sunray’s shine,” at first lightly accompanied, but afterwards supported 
by a solo violin in octaves with the voice. The passion of this ditty 

cannot well be described—it must be heard to be understood. 


DAILY NEWS. 
_, Phe i instrumentation is always interesting, generally masterly; and 
ltogether the work is an advance on his “ Colomba.” 


MORNING POST. 

The introduction to the third act is a delightful piece of scoring, and 
so told upon the audience that an encore was inevitable. The powers 
which were present in ‘‘Colomba” (his first Opera), in ‘‘ The Rose of 
Sharon ” (his first Oratorio), and which attracted the attention of his 
fellow musicians to his labours, are even more pronounced in ‘‘ The 
Troubadour.” As in each of these work s, dramatic expression is one 
of the great features in the new opera, and musicians will not fail to 
observe with what masterly skill Mr. Mackenzie deals with the 
resources of the orchestra. His instrumental colouring is interesting 
in every scene, in some places it reaches a height which has perhaps 
not been attained by any native musician, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

The (opera, indeed, which begins well, ends not only well, but, one 
may also say, sublimely. In his first scene Mr. Mackenzie reaches 
heights which probably no other living composer could attain. 

The following Songs may be 
FOR WINE GLADDENS THE HEART OF 
MAN.—Wine Song: For Soprano or Tenor. | 


“Ts very joyous and original. Stan ward. 


THE SUNRAY’S SHINE. —For Tenor. 


“One of the melodic gems of the opera.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ECHO. 
It is only justice to say that Mr. Mackenzie’s opera has achieved 
a great success, as great and genuine as has been accorded to any pro- 
duction of a native composer. 


GLOBE. 
The new opera is written in more popular style than ‘‘ Colomba” 
(the first joint work of its authors), and was so favourably received last 
night that it may be expected to enjoy a long carcer of success. 


ATHEN-EUM. 

The whole of the first act is admirable, and the incidental masque 
is one of the most pleasing things Mr. Mackenzie has given us, 
‘The third act contains some of the best music in the opera, includ. 
ing Azalais’s song “Beneath a hawthorn,” which is, perhaps, 
the gem of the whole work, the quaint melody being set off by, most 
tasteful harmony and orchestration. . . . The close of the opera is also 
dramatically efiective. ... The reception of the opera by an audience 
which filled every seat in the large theatre was most cordial, three 
numbers being encored. It may be said that, in its consummate 
musicianship, and in the beauty of many of its themes, it is worth; 
of the composer of *‘ Colomba” and ‘‘ The Kose of Sharon.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

In constructive skill, in freshness and force of inspiration, and, 
above all, in its masterly command and dramatic handling of orchestral 
resources, ‘‘ The Troubadour” is a great advance on ‘ Colomba.” 
There is scarcely a page of the score that is not marked by some 


| striking evidence of the composer’s remarkable individuality. For 


the present it is enough to record the firm conviction that “The 
Troubadour ” will greatly advance Mr. Mackenzic’s reputation. 


GRAPHIC. 

The only new opera to be heard in London during the present 
season is by a British composer. It is by no means unsatisfactory to 
find, while all over Europe the art of opera composing seems in its de- 
cline, that our own musicians are not only supplying the home demand, 
but are producing works which are freely accepted abroad. Such was 
the compliment paid to Mr. A.C. Mackenzie’s first opera, ‘‘ Colomba,” 
and a similar courtesy will undoubtedly be extended to ‘‘ The Trouba- 
dour,” which was successfully produced by the Carl Rosa company at 
Drury Lane on Tuesday night. ‘‘ The Troubadour " is, in fact, written 
far more in the popular style than ‘‘ Colomba.” The Story is more 
dramatic, the libretto is more regularly constructed, while the music 
shows a nice appreciation of the claims of simple melody, although it 
keeps fully in view the improvements of late years introduced in this 
form of art, and, although, when occasion warrants, it is sufficiently 
serious and even exacting. 


had singly, price 4s. cach :— 
BENEA T H A HAWTHORN. — Morning 
Song: For Mezzo-Soprano. 


Likely to be the most popular feature of the opera.”—The Tintes. 
“ The truly inspired air."—D/spatch. 


IN THE PLACES OF LIGHTLESS. 'POUR FORTH NOBLE WINE.— Drinking 


SORROW.—For Soprano. 
TO LIET.—For Baritone. 


Song: For Baritone. 


“Ts as original as anything which has been achieved by himself or 
by any of the rising composers of the present day.”—Morning Post. 
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